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Prefatory Note and Acknowledgments 


Before and after Muhammad develops my attempt in Empire to commonwealth (1993) to 


view Arsacid and Sasanid Iran, Rome, and the Caliphate within a single frame. Since 
then I have approached the early Caliphate by way of its material culture in Qusayr 


‘Amra (2004), and through philosophy (especially the Arabic Plotinus) in an 
uncompleted book titled Rational Islam and the reinvention of Aristotle. Except in its 
definition of the geographical framework, Before and after Muhammad barely overlaps 
with Empire to commonwealth; but it has been much fertilized by Rational Islam. It lays 
out, and in its last two chapters somewhat schematically exemplifies, a new historical 
periodization, whose practical demonstration will be provided, in due course, by a large- 
scale narrative to be titled The First Millennium: From Augustus to Avicenna. 

Unless specified otherwise, all dates are CE, and translations listed in the notes are 
into English. There is no bibliography. All references are given in full at their first 
occurrence and in abbreviated form thereafter, with their first occurrence indicated in 
square brackets by chapter and footnote number separated by a colon (e.g., [2:32]). The 
chapter 2 epigraph excerpt is reprinted by permission of the publisher from Interpreting 
late Antiquity: Essays on the postclassical world, edited by G. W. Bowersock, Peter Brown, 
and Oleg Grabar, p. ix: Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, Copyright © 1999, 2001 by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. The 
chapter 5 first epigraph excerpt is from Sebastian Brock’s article “From antagonism to 
assimilation: Syriac attitudes to Greek learning”, © 1982, Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collection, Trustees for Harvard University. Originally published in East of 
Byzantium: Syria and Armenia in the formative period, edited by Nina G. Garsoian, Thomas 
F. Mathews, and Robert W. Thomson. 

I would like to thank Johann Arnason for his early interest in and encouragement of 
my First Millennium project, and Glenn Most for inviting me to give three lectures, 
titled “Beyond late Antiquity,” at the Scuola Normale Superiore, Pisa, in April 2009. Rob 
Tempio, of Princeton University Press, suggested I turn these into a short book. I wrote 
a first draft during three intense weeks of August 2009 at Katounia, Limni, in the pine 
woods by the Euboean Gulf, where forty years earlier Dimitri Obolensky composed The 
Byzantine Commonwealth (1971), and Philip Sherrard worked until his untimely death in 


1995. I am grateful to Denise Sherrard for her ever-generous hospitality. 
Otherwise, Before and after Muhammad was conceived and written in the uniquely 


favorable environment provided by the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquity at 
the Institute of Historical Research, National Research Foundation, Athens, and in 
particular by Anna Mihailidou (Acting Director) and Harikleia Papageorgiadou (Head of 
Department), who sacrificed time and energy to protecting their colleagues from the 
worst effects of the Greek economic collapse. The book was completed in the winter of 
2012-13, when I was fortunate to be a fellow of the Wissenschaftskolleg zu Berlin, and 
finally caught up with many publications not available in Greece. 

Among those who have read part or all of this book, or otherwise assisted at its birth, 
the following deserve special thanks: Nadia Ali, Aziz al-Azmeh, Kamal Boullata, Hariclia 
Brecoulaki, Peter Brown, Elizabeth Key Fowden, Luca Giuliani, Anthony Kaldellis, Myrto 
Malouta, and Walter Pohl. I also thank all those who organized (Johann Arnason, Bo 
Strath) and took part in the meeting on “The European foundation myth: A critical 
assessment and a relativisation of the European origo," which was convened at the 
University of Helsinki in May 2011 in order to discuss the Before and After Muham- 
mad/First Millennium project. 

Finally, I thank Elizabeth and Gabriel for the good humor and solidarity that have 
kept us going through the last three and a half difficult years of crisis in Greece and 
temporary departure. 


Wissenschaftskolleg zu Berlin 
30th January 2013 
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BEFORE AND AFTER MUHAMMAD 


INCLUDING ISLAM 


Although the divide between Islam and Europe will always be deeper than that between the different European 
peoples, there are two reasons why we simply cannot do without Islam in the construction of European cultural 
history: namely the unique opportunity to compare its assimilation of the same [antique] heritage, and on 
account of the abundance of [the two sides’] historical interactions. 


—C. H. Becker, Islamstudien (1924—32) 1.39 (lecture delivered in 1921) 


THE WEST AND THE REST 


In this brief programmatic book, I contribute a new angle to the debate about “the West 
and the Rest.” One party is eager to explain how Europe and eventually North America 
—the North Atlantic world—left the rest in the dust from about 1500. The other side 
argues that Asia—China, Japan, and the Islamic trio of Mughals, Safavids, and 
Ottomans—remained largely free of European encroachment until the mid-1700s, but 
then either collapsed for internal reasons, or else were gradually undermined by 
colonial powers’ superior technological, economic, and military clout. Europe is 
relativized and its supposedly exceptional destiny undermined; but it still wins in the 
end, along with its North American offshoot.! 

This is all just the latest phase in other long-standing debates about America’s destiny 
and Europe’s identity, the latter a focus of particular concern now given the impetus 
toward European integration—or disintegration—provided by the economic crisis that 
broke out in 2007. North Atlantic hegemony is no longer a given—it is more and more 
shadowed by two great Asian powers, China and India. It appears that the dominance 
of the West is on the way to becoming one more historical period, and that future 
historians will be as much concerned to explain its loss as its rise. 

If Asian economic competition is one cloud on the North Atlantic world’s horizon, 
another is Islam—both the religion that goes under that name even though it has many 
branches sometimes bitterly hostile to each other, and the cultural region created by it, 
the “Islamic world,” which has in most phases of its history included large non-Muslim 


populations. Asiatic economic competition can be faced with some equanimity or at 
least resignation by societies that have benefited (as well as suffered) for decades now 
from a deluge of cheap consumer goods. The Islamic world, by contrast, represents not 
an economic challenge but something more insidious, a moral and spiritual competitor 
offering different norms of conduct and a variant vision of man and God unnervingly 
close—yet at the same time a challenge, as the Qur'an makes explicit—to the values 
espoused by “Judeo-Christian” civilization. (The ideal reader will forgive essentializing 
references to “Judaism,” “Christianity,” and “Islam” for ease of general exposition, be 
aware that all three emerged gradually not ready-made as distinct identities,” and take 
due account of allusions, especially in my later chapters, to “orthodox” and “heretics,” 
Latin, Greek, Syriac, and Armenian strands in Christianity, and Sunnis, Shiites, and 
different traditions of law in Islam.) 

My purpose here is not to join this debate directly, but to overhaul its foundations, 
especially as regards the role of Islam and the Islamic world. In doing this, I hope to 
contribute to a sounder and more generous understanding of Islam’s historical and 
intellectual contribution. I do not believe this can be attained by compiling a balance 
sheet of what the North Atlantic and Islamic worlds have achieved, or done to each 
other, since 1500. The sum total of what these civilizations are—and may come to be— 
cannot be grasped only in terms of the last half millennium. Instead we have to go back 
to the First Millennium, during which Christianity was born and matured, roughly in the 
middle of which the Prophet? Muhammad received or conceived the Qur'an, and by the 


end of which Islam had matured sufficiently to be compared with patristic Christianity.‘ 

In the first place we need to reformulate the history of the First Millennium in order 
to fit Islam into it, for the Arabian doctrine is excluded from the conventional narrative 
by historians eager to draw a direct line from late Antiquity, through the European 
Middle Ages, to the Renaissance and Modernity. Next we need to ask this: what was the 
nature of this new Islamic religion whose features, however debatably fast or slow to 
emerge, were quite discernible by 1000 CE? How did it relate to other contemporary 
civilizations, and those of Antiquity? Viewed from our present-day vantage point, does 
it make sense that Islam’s “classical” moment is excluded from North Atlantic 
educational curricula, while the European Middle Ages, even though less taught than 
they were a generation or so ago, still constitute the indispensable conceptual and 
historical link between us and the foundations of a European culture conceived of as 
Greek, Roman, Jewish, and Christian—but nothing much to do with Islam? After all, the 
European Union now has a Muslim population that some put at twenty million, around 
twice the size of a middling member country such as Portugal or Greece. 

As with China and India, an already visible future in which Islam will be increasingly 
prominent has to be brought into play if historians are to formulate questions that 
elucidate our ongoing quandaries rather than reinforcing Eurocentric stereotypes about 
the past and present. History is engagement with the past not just as it was then but as 
it confronts and molds us now. And beyond the historian’s contribution to the public 
debate with its mainly social and political parameters, there are intellectual and 


spiritual benefits to be had from a contextualized approach to early Islam. It may, for 
example, uncover fertile dimensions of the tradition forgotten or misapprehended even 
by Muslims themselves, for they too write history selectively. Arabic philosophy, to take 
just one example, turns out to have been far from exclusively Muslim: there were also 
Christians and Jews and Mazdeans/Zoroastrians who philosophized in Arabic. 
Philosophy both contextualizes and provides fresh approaches to a tradition that, if 
entered through the austerities of Qur’anic scholarship and theology, may seem alien 
and impenetrable to the non-Muslim. Muslims too may benefit from reading their 
orthodoxies against the grain, which the philosophical tradition tends to encourage. The 
more rational and therefore philosophical strains of Muslim theology, *Mu'tazilism" or 
^Neo-Mu'tazilism," are under attack from fundamentalists in the contemporary Islamic 
world, as part of general pressure for social and political purification. But 
understanding of these controversies is hard to achieve without the historian's 
perspective and context. 

It may be objected that philosophy was and remains a minority pursuit. But more 
general study of early Islam can improve our appreciation of its interaction with the 
imaginative worlds of Biblical and rabbinic Judaism and Eastern, especially Syriac, 
Christianity. Note particularly the Corpus Coranicum project at the Berlin-Brandenburg 
Academy of Sciences, which aims, by “realigning the Qur'an into Late Antiquity" and 
tracking Jewish and Christian parallels to the Qur'anic text, to present it as part of the 
European heritage and illuminate the range of possible relationships between these 
monotheistic belief systems, not just then but now too. Through the Qur'anic Jesus, for 
instance, we grow to appreciate the shared prophetic heritage of all three religions, 
obscured by Christian insistence on the uniqueness of God's son. By studying the debates 
between Muslims and Christians in the Abbasid Caliphate, Christians may be helped to 
see their teachings in ways that bring out their essential compatibility with Islam's strict 
monotheism. If one starts from what both religions—and Judaism—affirm, namely the 
unity of God, then what Muslims see as Christianity's two stumbling blocks, namely the 
Trinity and Incarnation, may be understood as means of communicating that unity to 
humans. Although the modern study of comparative religion originated in Christian 
European scholars' investigations of Judaism and the Greco-Roman tradition, Islam 
offers a still better vantage point, as was already apparent in the work of, for example, 
the Eastern Iranian polymath and historian of—among much else—religion, Birüni (d. 
1048).7 

Going back to the First Millennium makes sense, then, in terms of defining and 
securing the foundations of the contemporary debate with and about Islam. Non-Muslim 
scholarship on Islam has rightly been criticized for obsession with origins, and neglect of 
the living tradition with its distinctive view of the foundational phase.? But it is also true 
that failure to look behind later orthodoxies and rigidified dogmatic formulations 
(especially fundamentalist ones, which tend to simplify a diverse, un-self-consciously 
polyvalent, “ambiguous” tradition in response to criticism contained in universalizing, 
hegemonial Western discourse?) can suggest Islam is by its very nature inflexible and 
closed to the world around it. No student of Islamic origins, at least in the manner of the 


Corpus Coranicum project, will easily fall into this trap. Nor will any sociologist of 
religion aware of the fluidity of ordinary Christian and Muslim identities, and the 
hybridity of both religions outside the compartmentalized minds of intellectuals.!? Going 
back to the First Millennium also provides a logical and helpful frame for studying the 
last phases of Antiquity in conjunction with the “Byzantine” Greek, Latin, and Arabic 
civilizations as they emerged from it. Although the Islamic world plays a prominent role 
in the argument of this book, it is by no means my only focus of attention. Islam’s 
coming served still further to diversify—as well as harmonize—the already existing pre- 
Islamic polyphony of Judaism, Christianity, Greek philosophy (to which I attach special 
importance), Mazdaism, Manicheism, and so on. 

Greco-Roman Antiquity, symbolized by the Parthenon and Colosseum, and the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance—Chartres and Florence—still dominate our view of premodern 
history. But in recent decades another, more than merely intermediate or transitional 
vista has opened up, that of the “long” late Antiquity from 200 to 800 CE, which I here 
further expand into the First Millennium from Augustus to Birüni's contemporary and 
correspondent, Ibn Sina (Avicenna). Our world, even if we define it in the narrowest 
North Atlantic terms, is now and will increasingly be indebted to all the various and 
entangled cultural strands that place the Eurasian" First Millennium at the crossroads of 
history, and the career of the Prophet Muhammad at the heart of the First Millennium. I 


propose the First Millennium not as an alternative to the traditional tripartite 
periodization of history into ancient, medieval, and modern, but as a new focus within 
the existing framework. If taken seriously, this will have consequences for how we look 
at the two traditional periods it overlaps, namely Antiquity and the Middle Ages (a 
question I address in the closing pages of my last chapter). But the concern of the 
present book is to argue the intrinsic merits of the First Millennium. 


EDWARD GIBBON 


In writing Before and after Muhammad I have come to a better appreciation of Edward 


Gibbon. He is renowned for his account of Rome’s decline from her Antonine Golden 
Age to her sack in 410 by Alaric’s Goths, thirty-one out of seventy-one chapters. Indeed, 
some whose researches get no further than the title-page believe that The history of the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire concerns only the Roman Mediterranean and 
excludes both Asiatic Christianity and Islam.!? Gibbon’s undeniable conviction that the 
European civilization of his day was the pinnacle of human achievement? makes him a 
clear-cut Eurocentrist too. Yet reading the whole work, one sees him setting an agenda 
that today seems more valid than ever. Gibbon was obliged to retain the attention of a 
classically educated audience, while conveying his own response (evolving as he wrote) 
to the story of an already more than millennial Rome renewed on the Bosphorus, and 
compelled to face victorious Arab armies in the seventh century and the encroachments 
of the Turks from the eleventh. Present-day historians, at least in Europe and North 


America, have to deal with a comparable tension between a public informed only about 
the history of the North Atlantic world, and their own appreciation of the consequences 
globalization must have for the formulation of meaningful historical questions. 

An exit from both dead ends—fixation with Rome Old and New, Latin and Greek,'* or 
with the North Atlantic world—is offered by the study of Islamic history. To justify 
neglecting Rome on the Tiber for alien, Greek Rome on the Bosphorus, Gibbon argued in 
chapter 48 (1788) that “the fate of the Byzantine monarchy is passively connected with 
the most splendid and important revolutions which have changed the state of the 
world.” By this he meant especially the rise of Islam and the empires of the Arabs and 
then the Turks—of whom he observed that “like Romulus, the founder of that martial 
people was suckled by a she-wolf." Gibbon reassured his readers that, while “the 
excursive line may embrace the wilds of Arabia and Tartary,” still “the circle [of the 
Decline and fall] will be ultimately reduced to the decreasing limit of the Roman 
monarchy."!? Hence, the great work's coda offers a prospect of the ruins of Old Rome at 
the dawn of the Renaissance, and it can even be argued that Rome's “firm edifice” has 
been present throughout the excursus, an "absent centre" implicitly contrasted to "the 
transient dynasties of Asia." Nevertheless, the space and extended narrative Gibbon 
devotes to the Islamic world, in a book whose declared subject is Rome and Europe, can 
only impress. This was a historian who could praise, repeatedly, the rationality of the 
Muslim Prophet and his Qur'an,!? and devote long chapters to the Arab, Turkish, and 
Mongol Empires, on his way to Mehmed II’s capture of Constantinople, which offered 
the formal excuse for these accounts. 

After the last volume was published in 1788, Gibbon went back to the first page of 
volume 1, where he had defined his purpose as *to deduce the most important 
circumstances of its [Rome’s] decline and fall; a revolution which will ever be 
remembered, and is still felt by the nations of the earth." He took out his pen and, in the 
margin of his copy, rephrased his objective as “to prosecute the decline and fall of the 
Empire of Rome: of whose language, Religion and laws the impression will be long 
preserved in our own, and the neighbouring countries of Europe.” And having in this 
way shifted his emphasis away from “wars, and the administration of public affairs, ... 
the principal subjects of history," toward the durability of culture, and from the whole 
world to Europe alone as the field of Rome's influence, he added an “NB” to himself: 
^Have Asia and Africa, from Japan to Morocco, any feeling or memory of the Roman 
Empire?”!? Without underestimating the extent to which Decline and fall already enlarges 
European into Eurasian history,?? one appreciates that in this note Gibbon is moving on, 
not denying Rome but certainly relativizing it. 

Succumbing to that perspective would have made a quite different book;? but even 
reading the account Gibbon did give us, of the inexorable rise and titanic conquests of 
the Arabs, Turks, and Mongols, one is struck by what a Pandora's box his attempt to 
explain the East Roman Emperor Heraclius’s defeats in the 630s turned out to be.” Still 
more remarkable is the realization that in writing it, Gibbon was harking very far back 
indeed, to his “blind and boyish taste for the pursuit of exotic history" in such as Simon 
Ockley and the Universal history (1736-68), among whose contributors was George Sale 


the translator of the Qur'an—Gibbon held both these early English Orientalists in lasting 
esteem.?? In the decades during which The history of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire gestated, both Arabic and Persian studies were expanding in several parts of 
Europe; but then as now the dominant historical narrative ran from Rome, through 
medieval Christendom and especially the relations of Papacy and empire, to the 
reemergence of civil society and the modern European system of nation-states variously 
enlightened. Gibbon was leading his public into ill-charted territory, and for reasons 
that he does not fully explain or perhaps even understand. European economic, 
political, and military encroachment on Asia was entering its crucial phase, though, as 
Gibbon wrote. He knew the broader issues through both his readings and his 
grandfather’s disastrous involvement in the 1720 South Sea Bubble.** Arguably, the 
implication of his book was that these vast new horizons, especially the Islamic empires 
of the Mughals, Safavids, and Ottomans, could be reframed as a part, however 
excursively, of Europe’s foundational Roman history. But did he actually intend this, or 
his readers grasp it? Gibbon and Islam remains a blind spot in scholarship.”° 

By singling out certain durable, “longue durée” currents in human experience— 
notably Greco-Roman rationalism and the Jewish-Christian-Muslim monotheistic 
traditions—which I consider to be crucially important both in their historical origins and 
development, and in their influence over us now, I too end up offering the reader what 
is sometimes derisively referred to as a "grand narrative”—what is more, one based on 
concepts, and in particular religious concepts. I make no apology. The past has 
enormous intrinsic interest, including at the purely antiquarian level; and for some that 
interest is sufficient motive for study.*° But there are others who come to history with 
questions about its role in making us what we are now. To help make sense of the 
unfolding present in relation to the past, historians must cast a wide net, while 
searching the past for alternative ways of thinking to those now prevalent. An eminent 
Marxist historian recently deplored the two grand narratives to which, he believes, early 
medieval Europe falls victim, “the narrative of nationalism and the narrative of 
modernity."?^7 His omission of “the formation of Christendom” serves to double-underline 
what separates his approach from the one I offer here, which is shy neither of large- 
scale narrative nor of ideas, notably religious and philosophical ideas.?? 


ISLAM AND LATE ANTIQUITY 


My fundamental question about history and thought “before and after Muhammad" can 


be put in various ways: Was Islam, as has usually been assumed, a perversion—or the 
nemesis—of the (late) ancient and early Christian world from which North Atlantic 
civilization derives its identity? Or was it perhaps its further evolution, or at least a 
viable alternative line of development? Does the Muslims' hijra era beginning in 622 
denote a decisive turn in history, perhaps even a completely fresh start? Or is it just one 
identity marker in a world full already of identities to which early Muslims were as 


much indebted as averse? And linked to these questions about the meaning of the new 
Muslim era are others about the dates and events commonly seen as marking the end of 
Antiquity. 

What about, for example, the murder of the Emperor Maurice at Constantinople in 
602? This is now widely taken to mark the end of the shorter—and more generally 
accepted—“late Antiquity,” deemed to run from roughly 300 to 600.7? And yet the “Last 
Great War of Antiquity” between Rome and Iran, which Maurice’s death provoked, 
mirrored numerous other such conflicts between Iran and the lands to the west of it, 
which had molded history and mentalities ever since the Battle of Marathon in 490 BCE. 
Xerxes torching the Athens acropolis in 480, Alexander incinerating Persepolis in 331, 
Heraclius destroying fire temples and Khosrow II’s palaces at Ctesiphon a millennium 
later in the 620s,°° all were links in an ever more self-conscious tradition of East-West 
hostility. Indeed the story of Alexander was remodeled in Syriac to make him a Christian 
king subduing Iran in the image of Heraclius. Parts of this Syriac version echo in sura 18 
of the Qur'an, while sura 30 begins with a direct evocation of the Great War.?! And the 
late antique empires of Qaysar (Caesar) and Kisra (Khosrow) continued long after this 


to be a vivid presence to Muslims, whether through constant contact with the lands and 
peoples still ruled from Constantinople, or through a more artistic and literary memory 
of the Sasanid court at Ctesiphon. One thinks of some of the best-known material 
evidence from the Umayyad period (661-750): the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik's (685-705) 
“Arab-Byzantine” and “Arab-Sasanian” coins; his Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, so 
indebted to Christian architecture; and the Sasanian-style relief carvings on the 
Mushatta facade now in Berlin.?? 

In the course of the seventh century the East Roman Empire did indeed go through a 
damaging socioeconomic as well as political crisis, while the Sasanian state crumbled 
into dust. But no power vacuum was allowed to develop; urban life in the Caliphate 
continued, often along quite familiar lines; and once the crisis had passed, even battered 
Constantinople remained not just an imperial capital, but the capital of the *Romans";? 
while the Sasanians arguably returned in the guise of the Abbasids. At least in part, 602 
is a popular termination for Antiquity because most ancient historians are culturally as 
well as educationally unprepared for either Arabic or Islam. The 602 terminus tells us 
more about our (post-)Jewish/Christian selves than about the seventh century. 

If 602 hardly convinces as either end or beginning, what of 529, with Justinian's 
closing of the Athens philosophy schools? Visitors to the new Acropolis Museum opened 
in 2009 are firmly informed that this and the triumph of Christianity mark the end of 
Antiquity. Yet we know philosophy continued to be studied after that date at 
Alexandria, which was a far more influential center.?^ The year 529 has proven a 
durable red herring because Plato, on whom late Athenian philosophers concentrated, 
seems a more plainly pagan figure, and therefore more representative of Antiquity, than 
Aristotle, on whom the Alexandrians focused. This highlighting of the Platonists has 
chimed all too well with historians’ urge to find as richly symbolic as possible an end 
point for late Antiquity. What better than the Christian absolutist Justinian's assault on 


the very heart of Antiquity, the Athens philosophy schools, already adulterated and 
weakened by a mixture of magic (or “theurgy”) and Orphic or Chaldaean revelation? 
But the evolving strength of Aristotelianism, not just after 529 but after Muhammad as 


well, undermines this convenient periodization. 

Latterly, Aristotelianism’s role in the indispensable intellectual underpinnings of the 
period we are concerned with has been underlined by the Ancient commentators on 
Aristotle project guided by Richard Sorabji, which has liberated this whole thought world 
from the dignified obscurity imposed by the Berlin edition’s twenty-three stout, austere 
volumes (themselves originally intended, and used, mainly as a mine for fragments of 
the Presocratics, Peripatetics, and Stoics?). In tandem with Sorabji's project, research 
has intensified on the Syriac and Arabic Aristotle translations and commentaries.*° What 
is emerging is a picture of a coherent and profoundly influential Aristotelian tradition 
that did not become prominent until after the beginning of the First Millennium, 
matured among the commentators of fifth- to sixth-century Alexandria, and broke 
through the commentary stage to a new synthesis, less tied to the Aristotelian texts, 
around the turn of the millennium thanks to the learned but also innovative mind of Ibn 
Sina. Of all this there will be more to say in chapter 5. Meanwhile, if one is looking for 
something truly epoch making that happened in 529, it is ready to hand in the first 
publication of the Justinianic code, a compilation of Roman law from the reign of 
Hadrian up to Justinian himself. The second, revised edition, issued in 534, of this 
summation of Rome's social and political wisdom accumulated during the first half of 
the First Millennium was also to mold whoever used Roman law subsequently, down to 
the present day.” The year 529 was a major point of transmission, and stage of 
transformation, in Roman civilization, not the catastrophic end of Antiquity; and this 
would have been more widely grasped, had ancient historians been in the habit of 
incorporating law in their curriculum (Gibbon is again the outstanding exception). 

Admittedly it is easier to discern the end of Antiquity in the West, as Germanic 
kingdoms establish themselves during the fifth century on territories once ruled direct 
from Rome, as Latin becomes the language of the conquered not the victors, and as the 
Church annexes the legacy of Romanitas. But our fundamental question is about the 
relationship between the Islamic world and Antiquity, so our primary concern must be 
with the East. And there, the end of Antiquity is far from easy to nail down. In any case 
our interest in Islam, and its relationship with Judaism and Christianity, means that 
neither Greece and Rome, nor even the formation of Christendom, can any more be the 
sole determinant of our periodization. The traditional division among Antiquity, the 
Middle Ages, and Modern Times no longer responds to our most pressing question— 
unless you think Islam enjoyed a “medieval” phase, or is even by definition 
“medieval.”°> We become aware of the need to redefine, at least partially, the 
framework of our history, and to refocus its contents. This reframing and refocusing will 
affect space as well as time, the geographical as well as chronological parameters, as we 
shall see in the next three chapters. 

With the effect induced on our view of Antiquity, and indeed the whole of history both 


before and after Muhammad, by taking due account of Islam, compare the consequences 


for European thought of discovering the Americas.? In the New World, Europeans 
acquired not just a vast access of fresh knowledge, but an awareness of their ability to 
turn that knowledge to their own account, transforming it into power and wealth. They 
found people living at what seemed a more primitive stage of history, who inspired 
them to project themselves back, imaginatively, into their own remotest past, hitherto 
dominated by the account in Genesis. An Englishman might find rudiments of heraldry 
in the war paints of Virginian Indians, and deduce “that Heraldry was ingrafted 
naturally into the sense of humane race."^ Another Englishman might dream of finding a 
whole Iroquois literature, which would offer a unique encounter with the human mind, 
placed in circumstances we have never experienced and governed by manners and 
religious opinions utterly contrary to our own.*” 

Not that the reasons for Europeans’ ignorance of Islam and America were the same. 
Islam was “terra incognita” because Europeans had chosen to ignore it, not because they 
had not found it. Today, taking it on board entails an acknowledgment of omission, or 
even error. One pays a certain psychological price. In particular, the relativizing of a 
whole set of absolute (Christian) truth claims in the light of another, long deliberately 
neglected set of absolute (Muslim) truth claims is no small thing. Enthusiasts for 
religious verity may be led thereby to embrace Islam, or reject it and reaffirm their 
Christian identity. The historian, by contrast, will be led to a better-founded skepticism 
of dogmatic religion in general, but also to a warmer appreciation of the rational, often 
more or less explicitly Aristotelian, undergirding which is part of the Jewish-Christian- 
Muslim monotheisms—not from their original formulation, but acquired since, often to 
meet the demands of controversy and polemic. This is an area of religious doctrine less 
dependent on arbitrary assertion and more relevant to the wider, ongoing philosophical 
and scientific debate about reality and how we may approach it. 

The question is, ultimately, not just how Islam can be fitted in to a refocused, more 
generous, and open view of history, but also how much of the monotheist and ancient 
philosophical traditions generally can or ought to be part of our contemporary 
intellectual armory. Numerous exponents of modernity have been hostile to any form of 
religion, especially to Islam, which has so far responded to Enlightenment concerns 
much less than either Christianity or Judaism. Monotheism may legitimately be accused 
of encouraging a dangerous anthropocentricity and indifference to nature,** and being 
obsessed both with closed and petrified “canonical” collections of sacred texts, and with 
the resultant “orthodoxy”/“heresy” binary. The associated tyranny of Aristotle and 
rationalism, especially logic, has often been resented. So too the grip of religion-based 
law, especially on certain varieties of Judaism and Islam. The airtight “identities” that 
such authoritarian traditions foster have been a bane as well as a blessing, while the 
technological shrinking of our world throws these identities onto the defensive and 
makes them still more aggressive. But there is also a more constructive side to the 
debate. Looking afresh at the First Millennium in particular may, as already suggested, 
help us recover neglected but fertile aspects of the Muslim intellectual heritage, while 


taking seriously the shared patristic heritage helps bridge gaps in understanding 
between the churches. Reinvigorating the monotheist traditions opens up, in turn, the 
possibility of a richer, less constrictedly materialist approach to well-worn controversies 
such as the value of human life or the natural environment. In other words, religious 
and secular thought can be made to work creatively together. 

By posing if not necessarily solving problems such as these, we engage more closely 
with some of the profounder issues of intellectual orientation that preoccupy our age. 
We also demonstrate a type of “philosophic history” (as opposed to antiquarian 
erudition) not driven by ideological agendas as Ernst Stein feared,** but instead, as was 
Gibbon’s ideal, concerned to establish a sound and critical, not merely serialistic or 
annalistic narrative in order to explain the causes of things on as wide a canvas as 
possible, to illuminate the differing characters of nations, and to trace the emergence 
and improvement of modern (European) secular and commercial societies.^ On the 
maximalist view, philosophic history studies the past in order to reflect on the existential 
issues which preoccupy the historian as a participant in his or her own times. But it must 
not be polemical or politically engaged; it may indeed subvert the patterns imposed by 
theory, system, and causality. It must resist the tendency toward zeal and rigidity 
inherent in philosophy itself, as Gibbon was painfully aware from the example of the 
Emperor Julian; and it must not stifle the irreducible individuality of historical actors. It 
is not the least of the rewards to be had from reading Gibbon's account of East Rome 
and Islam, that we see him gradually adjusting himself to this more complex 
understanding of the historian's art.^^ The student of the past, having received there “an 
education in irony," may permit himself or herself, at most, “a philosophic smile."^* In 
the end it is the painstaking and accurate historian who must prevail. 


SUMMARY 


At the end of this introductory chapter, some brief indication of how the argument will 
proceed may be found helpful. 

Chapter 2, "Time: Beyond late Antiquity," investigates the role late antique 
scholarship has occasionally assigned to Islam. Among the protagonists: Alois Riegl, 
Josef Strzygowski, Henri Pirenne, and Peter Brown. Art history has played a 
conspicuous part. Brown's influential synthesis tracing continuities across a broad 
periodization up to c. 800 has of late bred a reaction by scholars eager to reassert the 
dimensions of catastrophe and decline he—and his pupils—are felt to have neglected. 
The materialist orientation of this new work fails, though, to take due account of the 
conceptual dimension of human experience. And for the concepts with which we are 
here concerned, especially their Arabic articulation, even the long late Antiquity to c. 
800 is not an adequate canvas. 

Chapter 3, “A new periodization: The First Millennium," presents my case for the First 
Millennium as an alternative or parallel periodization. Besides the three major 


monotheisms, the First Millennium also sees Greek philosophy, Roman law, Mazdaism, 
and Manicheism attaining intellectual and institutional maturation. By this I mean the 
completion of three successive stages of development: prophetic, scriptural, and 
exegetical, the last involving distillation of systematic doctrine from a textual/scriptural 
canon derived from prophecy, revelation, philosophical teaching, or law giving. I then 
focus on certain Greek and Arabic/Syriac historians who, taken together, may be seen as 
adumbrating the First Millennium periodization along with its conceptual, specifically 
monotheist, emphasis. 

Chapter 4, “Space: An eastward shift,” turns from time to space, revising the 
geographical framework—no longer the Mediterranean world of the Greeks and 
Romans, but what I call the “Eurasian Hinge,” a triptych of re-gions with the Iranian 
plateau and the Eastern Mediterranean as its wings, and as its centerpiece that cradle of 
monotheisms, the “Mountain Arena” stretching from the Zagros to the Mediterranean 
and from South Arabia to the Taurus. These vast horizons nourished two world empires 
no other could challenge: the Achaemenids with their continuator Alexander, and a 
millennium later the Islamic Caliphate of the Umayyads and Abbasids, of central 
importance to the argument presented here. Both, along with Christian Rome, spawned 
political and cultural “commonwealths” too, within the same frame. 

Chapters 5 and 6, both devoted to “Exegetical cultures,” aim to impart a clearer 
contour to the First Millennium’s crucial conceptual aspects. Chapter 5 focuses on 
“Aristotelianism” both as an autonomous philosophy and as a denominator common to 
several of the traditions I am concerned with. Harmonized, especially in the Alexandrian 
schools, with Plato, Aristotle came to be seen as the distillation of Greek thought, while 
his logic, in particular, proved indispensable to the formulation of “orthodoxy” and the 
demolition of “heresy” within Christianity and Islam alike. Alexandrian Aristotelianism 
was then conveyed to Baghdad thanks largely to Syriac Christian translators. At the turn 
of the millennium Ibn Sina took a decisive step beyond the Alexandrian commentary 
tradition into a new, personal synthesis of Islamic theology and Aristotle. 

Chapter 6, on “Law and religion,” examines several other major learned or religious 
traditions which flourished during the First Millennium, in order to demonstrate their 
maturation through exegesis of and commentary on authoritative texts. Roman law, 
rabbinic Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are successively considered from this angle, in 
order to consolidate our portrait of the First Millennium as the source not only of the 
three great texts that have most deeply molded Eurasian civilization (the Christian Bible, 
the Justinianic code, and the Qur’an), but also of the exegetical traditions through which 
these often recalcitrant books were transformed into usable public doctrine. 

The final chapter, “Viewpoints around 1000: Tüs, Basra, Baghdad, Pisa," treats the 
years around 1000 as a viewing point from which to look mainly back but also a little 
bit forward, and consolidate our sense of the First Millennium’s distinctiveness. It picks 
out and elaborates certain themes broached earlier in the book, associating each one 
with a particular city. Tüs stands for Iran, notably the composition of its national epic, 
the Shahname, at the close of the millennium. Basra stands for the encyclopedic erudition 


of the Brethren of Purity at the end of the tenth century, drawing on the whole heritage 
of the First Millennium to offer a way of salvation to the Muslim soul. Baghdad stands 
for the Abbasid capital’s learned circles and their openness to reasoned argument and 
Aristotelian logic to facilitate debate between members of the many different faiths 
espoused by its inhabitants. In conclusion, I consider what effect adoption of the First 
Millennium as an alternative periodization might have on study of ancient and 
medieval history. Pisa stands for the eleventh-century reemergence of Latin Europe, still 
in the shadow of Islam but bursting already with aggressive energy and a new cultural 
self-confidence. 
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TIME 


BEYOND LATE ANTIQUITY 


The time has come for scholars, students, and the educated public in general to treat the period between around 
250 and 800 as a distinctive and quite decisive period of history that stands on its own. 


—G. W. Bowersock, P. Brown, and O. Grabar (eds.), Interpreting late Antiquity (2001) ix 


Will the periodization of history itself be cast aside, and will we see the rise of an entirely new paradigm that 
reframes these centuries in a radically different way? Whatever occurs, it is a sobering reflection that, as the 
twenty-first century draws to a close, the Late Antiquity with which the new generation engages (if, that is, “Late 
Antiquity” as a concept still exists) may well look significantly different from the Late Antiquity with which we 
engage now in the first decade of the same century. 


—W. Mayer, “Approaching late Antiquity,” in P. Rousseau (ed.), A companion to late Antiquity (2009) 13 


THE ROOTS OF LATE ANTIQUE STUDIES 


Just as what Europeans thought of as their discovery of “America” turned out to have 
had forerunners, so too the realization that Islam is to be read in the light of Antiquity 
long antedates the heightened American and European awareness of the Muslim world 
that has prevailed since 2001, and the concurrent reassessment of the historical 
narrative. This chapter shows questions about Islam were present at the very birth of 
modern late antique studies. 

Discussion of periodization can seem arid because periods are so obviously our 
creation imposed retrospectively. Yet they are indispensable: historians must divide time 
into periods if they are to make any sense to each other let alone their pupils. 
Furthermore, historians’ handling of the periods they construct, and their preferences 
among them, tell us much about their own times, particularly about issues of social, 


cultural, and political identity. This is certainly true of the problems I touched on in 
chapter 1: the difficulty of fitting the Islamic world into the conventional North Atlantic 
narrative of history ancient, medieval, and modern, and the more specific issues of how 
Islam relates to late Antiquity, and when late Antiquity ends. Recent intensive 
discussion of all this reflects the widespread uncertainty about whether to include Islam 
in our contemporary worldview, or go on excluding it. 

Now is not the first time historians of later Antiquity have been faced with a more or 
less political choice between inclusive and exclusive understandings of what they study 
and teach. In the past, it was usually Christianity that provided the stumbling block, 
whether to Gibbon in Enlightenment England or educationalists in nineteenth-century 
Greece uncertain about what role to allot Christian Rome or “Byzantium” alongside the 
ancient Greeks.’ In the Italy of the 1930s the young Arnaldo Momigliano felt called 
upon to assert that 


no fully self-aware historian of the ancient world, that is, no person conscious of the 
fact of living in a civilization of Christian origin, can get away with the refusal to 
recognize that ancient history makes sense only when it is seen to evolve in such a 
way as to end naturally in the rise of Christianity.” 


And indeed we can find Fergus Millar even today asking ancient historians, 


Why do we exclude from the standard conception of what a classical education is 
about Jewish and Christian texts in Greek, and Christian texts in Latin? 


Millar also makes the daring suggestion that 


we might even read in Greek classes those vivid views of provincial society in the 
Roman Empire provided by the Gospels and Acts.? 


Millar accompanies this opening to Jewish and Christian Antiquity with a firm 
exclusion of Islam.^ My concern here is to argue that it is now Islam's turn to be seen as 
Antiquity’s “natural end,” albeit thanks to the drift of the historical evidence itself rather 
than because our society is or ever can be Muslim in the sense Momigliano’s was 
Christian. And although, in quoting the Italian historian, I have adopted Peter Brown’s 
translation of “sfocia” as “to end naturally,” it might also be rendered “to lead to,” “to 
debouch” (as a river into a lake), which would better convey my view that Islam did 
not, as has been imagined, kill Antiquity, but grew out of it and even developed some of 
its major preoccupations. I would like to suggest that such a reconception of Islam's 
relation to late Antiquity—which actually takes us “beyond late Antiquity” in the sense 
in which the term is most commonly understood—is implicit not only in the Qur’an’s 
intense dialogue with rabbinic Judaism and Christianity, but also in the origins of late 
Antiquity as an independent academic discipline, as we see if we go back to Vienna—in 
particular—at the very beginning of the twentieth century. The example set then was 
not, though, consistently or effectively followed up. 


But before considering the crucial books that came out in 1900 to 1901, we need to 
take firmly on board that, long before late Antiquity became an independent discipline, 
major aspects of the period were already at the focus of Renaissance and Reformation 
thought. In particular, Constantine’s religious revolution resonated so deeply that we 
can claim late Antiquity as a fundamental contributor to European thought, long 
previous to its formal “invention” as a separate period. 

It goes without saying that, throughout the Middle Ages both Greek and Latin, the 
theological and ecclesiological legacy of late Antiquity was what was uppermost in the 
mind of all educated people. Still, late Antiquity meant “paganism” as well as 
Christianity. Within a restricted circle in the Greek world, much of the secular literature 
of Antiquity remained familiar right down to the Ottoman capture of Constantinople in 
1453, and indeed beyond. As for the Latin world, to begin with it made do with only a 
thin trickle of secular texts: Virgil, Livy, Cicero, and a few others, to judge for example 
from Carolingian library catalogues.° Although the situation much improved from the 
twelfth and especially the thirteenth century onward, it was only during the Italian 
Renaissance of the fifteenth century that non-Christian ancient thought began to be 
widely studied in its own right—not merely for how it could spice theology—and 
sometimes in Greek as well as Latin. Particularly the contribution of Marsilio Ficino (d. 
1499), in unveiling Plato and the Hermetica through Latin translations, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

No less important than these new ways of thinking was the inclination toward critical 
reading of texts, including Christian ones. When Lorenzo Valla (d. 1457) exposed as a 
forgery the Donation of Constantine, on which papal claims to temporal dominion were 
built, that brought about (eventually, with the Protestant Reformation) a revolution in 
European thoughté—more so than Thomas Aquinas’s proving in 1272 that the Book of 
causes was by the late Platonist Proclus not Aristotle,’ or Isaac Casaubon’s 
demonstration in 1614 that “Hermes Trismegistus” was no Egyptian coeval of Moses, 
but a cover for Greek writers of the first Christian centuries.? 

Exiled scholars from Constantinople played a part in this dazzling Renaissance 
reevaluation of Antiquity; but it was far more a Latin than a Greek achievement, while 
its protagonists are the direct ancestors of our own scholarly world. If one were to pick 
a single individual as exemplifying this catholic and critical approach to both the Greco- 
Roman and Christian traditions, it might be Erasmus of Rotterdam (d. 1536), of whom it 
has recently been said that 


Erasmus' return ad fontes is largely free of nostalgia for lost worlds.... [He] has the 
best claim of any Renaissance or “early modern" man to have anticipated our 
latter-day science of “Late Antiquity."? 


This heady mixture of Platonism and patristics'® did not suffice the scholars of the 
Renaissance and Reformation, unless accompanied by a hearty helping of ecclesiastical 
history. Catholics such as Cesare Baronius (d. 1607) or Le Nain de Tillemont (d. 1698) 
asserted Rome's traditions and privileges, Protestants such as Baronius's critic Casaubon 


(d. 1614) burrowed behind the imperial Papacy of the fifth and subsequent centuries to 
excavate a more pristine, authentic state of affairs. Before the eighteenth century, only 
a very few were interested in writing secular histories of any period of Antiquity.!! For 
that to happen, and in particular for something nonconfessional and recognizable to us 
as late antique studies to emerge, a greater distance from Christianity was needed. Still 
in Gibbon the strife of Catholics and Protestants rumbles constantly through the 
footnotes, while the critical and rational historian flatters himself that he may “poise the 
balance with philosophic indifference” between the two camps." In his Vindication, 
Gibbon expands on the historiographical juncture at which he finds himself: 


About two hundred years ago, the Court of Rome discovered that the system which 
had been erected by ignorance must be defended and countenanced by the aid, or at 
least by the abuse, of science. The grosser legends of the middle ages were 
abandoned to contempt, but the supremacy and infallibility of two hundred Popes, 
the virtues of many thousand Saints, and the miracles which they either performed 
or related, have been laboriously consecrated in the Ecclesiastical Annals of 
Cardinal Baronius. A Theological Barometer might be formed, of which the Cardinal 
and our countryman Dr. [Conyers] Middleton [d. 1750] should constitute the 
opposite and remote extremities, as the former sunk to the lowest degree of 
credulity, which was compatible with learning, and the latter rose to the highest 
pitch of scepticism, in any wise consistent with Religion.... It would be amusing 
enough to calculate the weight of prejudice in the air of Rome, of Oxford, of Paris, 
and of Holland; and sometimes to observe the irregular tendency of Papists towards 
freedom, sometimes to remark the unnatural gravitation of Protestants towards 
slavery.? 


Even Gibbon necessarily remained, to a great extent, an ecclesiastical historian. But 
while acknowledging this, the most eminent present-day student of his thought can also 
recognize in him an Enlightened historian of late Antiquity.!^ In fact Gibbon's originality 
goes still further, for part of his attempt to get beyond the impasse described in the 
passage just quoted is the generous narrative attention he pays—already noted in 
chapter 1—to the Islamic empires, in “total ignorance of the Oriental tongues."!^ As for 
his opinion of Muhammad and his religion, it is inflected by Enlightenment irony and a 


wish to tar Christianity by comparison—or at least orthodox Anglicanism as distinct 
from Unitarianism. (When Dr Johnson imagined Gibbon once a “Mahometan,” he no 
doubt meant by that a Unitarian.)'^ Yet Gibbon can almost be said to show true 
sympathy for the Prophet's rationality. “The Mahometans have uniformly withstood 
the temptation of reducing the object of their faith and devotion to a level with the 
senses and imagination of man."!5 No project designed to assert Islam’s relevance to 
study of the closing phase of Antiquity can afford to ignore Gibbon. 

After 1800, the traditional preeminence of theology ceded place to philology and 
history. The critical, contextualizing approach already applied to the admired literature 
of Greek and Roman Antiquity began to be deployed on the Bible too. The consequences 


were not necessarily reductive, and the preoccupation with scripture continued to be 
immensely fertilizing. This was especially the case in Germany, whose academic culture 
was less agnostic than that of the French, less utilitarian and present-oriented than that 
of the British and Dutch. Especially in the Protestant theology faculties, exegesis of the 
Old Testament remained a major concern, and this entailed knowledge at the very least 
of Hebrew, and also of the other peoples on whom Israelite history touched: Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and Iranians. The main issue was the uniqueness—or not—of 
the Jews and their scriptures. It was inevitable that the New Testament too would 
eventually be historicized and contextualized; and when this happened, toward the end 
of the nineteenth century, there was an efflorescence of interest in rabbinic Judaism, 
Gnosticism, and the other religious currents of the Greek and Roman worlds. This was 
the so-called religious-historical school, which exhumed a vast range of Hellenistic and 
Roman spiritual and intellectual experience from neglect imposed by generations of 
“classical” purists, and cleared the way for broader study of comparative religion at the 
end of Antiquity.!? 


BURCKHARDT TO STRZYGOWSKI 


In short, the impetus theological and philosophical concerns gave to interest in late 
Antiquity up to and including the nineteenth century can hardly be exaggerated. One 
might in principle imagine that this emphasis on ideas—the world of the mind—would 
favor a relatively generous chronological definition of late Antiquity. Do not Judaism 
and Christianity lead naturally on toward Islam? In practice, though, Christian 
scholarship followed its patristic sources and took inordinate interest in the destruction 
of paganism, seen as well under way by 400 and complete by the time of Justinian 
(529!). It also had a rather restrictive view of its own intellectual formation, which most 
held to have been completed by the Council of Chalcedon in 451. So there was, in 
reality, little motivation coming from this quarter to paint late Antiquity on a broader 
canvas. 

The emergence, in the mid-nineteenth century, of more secular approaches did not 
necessarily open up broader chronological horizons. If one lacked the believing scholar's 
conviction that the formation of Christianity was a development with living significance 
down to one's own day, one might find oneself composing a lament for another ideal— 
lost or corrupted Classicism. In fact, the first emergence of the precise expression “late 
Antiquity" is linked with the work of an historian who, far more than Gibbon, took 
literally late pagan and early Christian writers' harping on the old age and decline— 
explicitly conceived in biological terms—of the Roman world, especially in the fourth 
century. When Jakob Burckhardt's Die Zeit Constantins des Grossen (translated into 
English as The age of Constantine the Great) appeared in 1853, his readers encountered a 
much more calculating, political figure than the Christian hero many were accustomed 
to; and this unvarnished portrait was accompanied by a consistently deflationary view 


of the period generally, explicitly presented in the famous central chapters (5-7) as 
Antiquity’s senescence (“Alterung”). Not only does Burckhardt appear to have been the 
first to make explicit use of the concept “late Antiquity,"?! but his generally pessimistic 
evaluation was to exercise notable influence, as we shall see at the end of this chapter. 
Burckhardt showed considerable interest in such material evidence as was available at 
the time in the form of architecture, sculpture, and painting, seen as symptomatic of 
decline. Another generation was to pass before archaeologists began to uncover large 
quantities of new material and change the way late Antiquity was understood. Whole 
new areas of late antique experience—besides its aesthetics—were revealed for the first 
time: the fate of cities, the countryside, and the economy through—to single out one 
major discovery—the papyri from Oxyrhynchus; or the widespread and popular cult of 
the Iranian god Mithras, barely mentioned in literary sources. Chance played a part too. 
Until the American excavation of the Athens agora started in the 1930s, excavation 
levels from after c. 200 CE were usually discarded. But occasional mistakes were made, 
as for example Kaiser Wilhelm II's acquisition in 1903 of the whole facade of the 
supposedly Sasanid or Ghassanid, in any event pre-Islamic, palace of Mushatta near 
Amman, which once it arrived in Berlin turned out, frustratingly, to be Umayyad. The 
Mushatta debate became, in fact, something of a turning point, closely linked to the 
founding of the Berlin Islamic Museum.? At the same date another related conundrum 
occupied the same German Orientalist and art-historical circles, this time about the 
Umayyad bath house of Qusayr 'Amra quite near Mushatta. Was it fourth- or fifth- 


century, or Umayyad, or even later?? Disputes—and errors—such as these made 
scholars uncomfortably aware that the Islamic world was not as irrelevant to late 
Antiquity as they had assumed. 

The passions Mushatta and Qusayr 'Amra aroused have to be understood in the light 


of a debate which, after simmering for some time, had taken off as recently as 1900 and 
1901, especially in Vienna, and is often said to have inaugurated late antique studies. 
The debate was conducted within—indeed, at the very foundations of—the new 
discipline of art history, and revolved round the question of late antique style, touching 
on psychological issues at the heart of the period and its definition. Characteristic of this 
debate are four books representing a spectrum of positions from extreme 
Romanocentricity, via inclusive Romanocentricity, to emphasis on creative impulses 
sent out by the empire’s eastern provinces, especially in Christian art. While none of 
these works dealt with the Islamic world, one of the scholars concerned had done so 
earlier in another book, to which I shall turn after examining the controversies of 1900 
to 1901. 

The Italian architectural historian Giovanni Rivoira (d. 1919) published his Le origini 
dell’architettura lombarda (translated into English, with revisions, as Lombardic 
architecture: Its origin, development and derivatives) in 1901-7 in the capital of the new 
Italian state, appropriately enough for this hymn to the creative genius of ancient 
Roman architects from the pen of a whole-hearted patriot. Given the strength of 
classical education in Europe, a considerable degree of Romanocentricity was taken for 


granted at this period; but Rivoira’s version was particularly rabid. For him, both East 
Roman (“Byzantine”) architecture and Islamic architecture were entirely derivative from 
Roman, their creators effeminate and/or depraved. With his Viennese opponents in 
mind (see below), Rivoira wrote disparagingly of “these days when Schools of Art are 
being discovered all over the East, and theories run riot on the evidence of little else 
than jewellery, enamels, ivories, textiles, painting, and carving.” For Rivoira only 
architecture counted—the manly buildings of the Romans. He rubbed in this antipathy 
to the Orient by publishing in 1914 an abusive treatise on Architettura musulmana, sue 
origini e suo sviluppo (likewise translated with alacrity into English: Moslem architecture: 
Its origins and development). Rivoira had no serious interest in Muslim architecture—he 
merely wanted to remove any possible competitors with Rome. But he saw Islamic 
civilization could not be ignored.? 

A considerably diluted version of Rivoira's Romanocentrism was promoted, in a 
theoretically sophisticated framework, by the Austrian art historian and—from 1895— 
professor of art history at Vienna, Alois Riegl (d. 1905). Significantly for the subsequent 
development of his ideas, Riegl started out cataloguing Egyptian textiles and Oriental 
carpets in Viennese collections, in other words analyzing mainly ornament rather than 
images, and on anonymous everyday objects. He argued, though, that even the carpets' 
characteristic motifs could be traced back to “international Hellenistic-Roman art.”? It 
was in Riegl's two early books on Egyptian textiles and Oriental carpets that occurred 
the usages of the term “late Antiquity” (“die spatantike Zeit,” “die spate Antike," defined 
by him as the fourth to seventh centuries)? which are usually, inaccurately, quoted as 
the earliest.?” 

For the purposes of the present exposition, Riegl’s next book, the Stilfragen of 1893, is 
best held over for slightly later discussion. In any case his fame today rests principally 
on his Die spdtromische Kunstindustrie, published in Vienna in 1901 (and translated into 
English as Late Roman art industry). Here, Riegl addresses himself to artistic production 
in a spectrum of media, architecture, sculpture, and painting, but also the decorative 
arts derided by Rivoira, even belt buckles, brooches, and other items of personal 
adornment archaeologists had been discovering in abundance throughout the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. From these neglected products of the era whose aesthetic Burckhardt 
had forthrightly dismissed, Riegl spun an analysis of a distinctive and original "artistic 
will” (“Kunstwollen”) that demands to be understood for its own sake, rather than as 
decline from an earlier, ideal state. Kunstwollen, although rather nebulous, has 
endlessly fertilized subsequent theoretical debate. Its interest in the present context, 
though, is that it was created specifically in order to deal with the apparent paradox of 
late Antiquity, which so markedly departed from earlier Roman canons of taste, yet 
whose artistic vigor and productivity implied that it possessed some rationale of its own, 
beyond simple failure to measure up to past achievements. After all, how could 
Constantine have commissioned such debased sculptures for his Arch in Rome, and 
placed them alongside other reliefs borrowed from the best age of Roman imperial art, 
the second century, if the former were such self-evidently inept?® imitations of the 
latter? Riegl defined the new rationale, or “will,” by minutely analyzing the conventions 


of the Arch of Constantine, among many other artifacts, in terms of symmetricality, 
frontality, rigidity, refusal of illusionism, schematization, and symbolization—in other 
words, all the formalist terminology that is now our main tool for describing the 
distinctive late antique aesthetic.?? 

Riegl's Kunstindustrie has acquired enormous importance in attempts to define late 
Antiquity; and “die spate Antike" is a concept that crops up here and there in the book, 
especially in its last pages.°° Nevertheless, in the title and throughout the book Riegl 
prefers to speak of “late Roman" art, and explains that this is because his subject is not 
just the city of Rome but the whole Roman Empire, in which the most creative artists 
continued to be the Greeks and Orientals.*! What is more, in the second volume—never 
published because he died so young—Riegl planned to take the story up where he had 
left off, with Justinian, and pursue it as far as Charlemagne. Plainly the focus would 
have been on what we call early medieval Europe. The Orient, whether East Roman or 
Muslim, was to have been excluded. As we shall see, this is a major contrast with Riegl's 
earlier Stilfragen of 1893, and even with his Historische Grammatik der bildenden Künste 
(Historical grammar of the visual arts) of 1897-99.?? That makes Stilfragen of great interest 
in the context of the present argument; but it is Kunstindustrie that has enjoyed most of 
the attention. That speaks volumes about the majority view of late Antiquity. 

Our other two publications from the first two years of the twentieth century represent 
the Oriental side of the debate, but are concerned with Christian art, not Islamic. The 
first is the Russian scholar Dmitrii Ainalov's (d. 1939) doctoral thesis titled Ellinisticheskie 
osnovy vizantiiskogo iskusstva, published in Saint Petersburg in 1900-1901 (and translated 
into English as The Hellenistic origins of Byzantine art). In this book, Ainalov develops and 
systematizes the thought of his teacher Nikodim Kondakov (d. 1925), professor of art 
history at Saint Petersburg. Kondakov belonged to a generation of Russians that, in the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century, embarked on the rediscovery of Russia's 
Byzantine heritage after almost two centuries of forced Europeanization. The icon was 
central to this undertaking, and behind Russian icons lay the whole history of Christian 
painting in the East, from even before Constantine. In a sequence of expeditions 
throughout the East, Kondakov gathered materials.? What Ainalov made of them was a 
narrative of Christian art history that saw it as, to be sure, an outgrowth from Greek 
and Roman Antiquity, but modified by borrowings from Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Iran, 
and even Central Asia. In Ainalov's analysis, Alexandria plays a prominent role. And 
the whole is articulated in explicit opposition to the Roman, especially Catholic view 
that art produced in the provinces was merely a series of variations on models created 
in the imperial city on the Tiber, particular weight being assigned to the catacomb 
paintings. Naturally, the foundation of New Rome on the Bosphorus hugely increased 
the force of Greek and Oriental influence.** 

Kondakov's far-flung travels in the East, and the intellectual perspectives he 
communicated to his pupil, have to be seen in the light of Russia's geographical 
position, its Orthodox and viscerally anti-Roman Church, and the abundance of 
conveniently sited religious institutions it possessed in many of the areas in question. 
Nothing came more naturally than to look to Constantinople and the Christian Levant 


and Caucasus which had in varying ways depended on it—the East Roman 
Commonwealth to be discussed in chapter 4, but also the later “Byzantine 
Commonwealth” in the Slavic lands, of which Russia itself was a leading member. For a 
West European Catholic or Protestant to achieve this perspective required much more 
imagination and application, qualities possessed in superabundance by the fourth 
member of our quartet of art historians, another Austrian and a contemporary and 
classmate of Riegl, namely Josef Strzygowski (d. 1941).°%° 

Published in 1901, while Strzygowski was still a professor at Graz (he moved to 
Vienna in 1909), Orient oder Rom: Beiträge zur Geschichte der spdatantiken und 
friihchristlichen Kunst (The Orient or Rome: Contributions to the history of late antique and 
early Christian art) was designed to annoy, and not only Catholics or supporters of the 
Habsburg Empire. Strzygowski was aware of the confused loyalties and desires Rome 
inspired, even if he knew nothing of Sigmund Freud’s love-hate dreams about the city 
described in The interpretation of dreams (1900 [1899]), of his identification with the 
Semite Hannibal who vanquished Rome but never saw it, or of the Viennese 
psychoanalyst’s long postponed visit there in the very year Orient oder Rom appeared.*° 
Where Riegl’s Kunstindustrie addressed late Roman art, Strzygowski’s subtitle makes clear 
that the subject is late Antiquity, downgrading Rome from the very outset.?7 Where Riegl 
conceded that much of what was most creative in Roman art came from Greece and the 
Orient, Strzygowski pushes the argument further. Presenting a series of detailed studies 
of individual objects in a manner no less empirical than Riegl’s, he demonstrates the 
impact Hellenistic, Coptic, Alexandrian, Syrian, Mesopotamian, and even Iranian visual 
culture made on the emergence of Christian iconography and, by extension, European 
art. In Strzygowski’s view it was from origins in many Oriental centers rather than a 
single, “ultramontane” Western center—i.e., Rome—that late antique art drew its 
distinctive symmetricality, frontality, and so forth.?? The idea that artistic inspiration all 
ran from imperial Rome to the provinces no longer held, and Strzygowski asserted the 
East’s claim to be considered the source of major developments in what was known— 
rather undiscriminatingly, Strzygowski thought—as “Roman imperial art."? With 
Ainalov and Strzygowski the Mediterranean paradigm that had hitherto dominated art 
history took a decisive eastward shift^??—a geographical theme I shall develop further in 
chapter 4. 


THE ORIENT AND ISLAM: VIEWS FROM VIENNA 


Reviewing Orient oder Rom, Ainalov observed that “the whole direction of 
[Strzygowski’s] thinking, with the addition of much more to which he has not yet paid 
adequate attention, is already contained in extenso in Russian scholarship."^' Whatever 
the truth of this as regards the Christian East, Ainalov had no more to say about Islamic 
art than, at this stage, Strzygowski did; and of the two men, it was to be Strzygowski 
who turned out to be more open-minded in this direction, however ambiguously or 


inconclusively. Strzygowski’s intellectual progress is in fact so paradigmatic of the shift 
eastward and beyond late Antiquity for which I am arguing, that it is worth following it 
in more detail, both before and after Orient oder Rom. In the matter of Islam, there is 
more to be said about Riegl too. 

When in his mid-twenties Strzygowski conventionally enough went to pursue further 
study in Rome, there were already some hints of his future orientation. His projects, on 
Cimabue and the illustrated Calendar of 354 produced in Rome, reflected a sensitivity to 
the East derived from study of post-Greco-Roman art in Berlin with Eduard Dobbert, 
who had strong Saint Petersburg connections. In Rome he encountered Nadina 
Schakowskoy, wife of the assistant director of the German Archaeological Institute, 
Wolfgang Helbig. In 1887 the Helbigs rented the stunningly elegant Renaissance Villa 
Lante on the Janiculum—now the Institutum Romanum Finlandiae. Strzygowski, mid- 
twenties and ambitious, enjoyed the villa's artistic society, acquiring a social polish (as 
he freely admitted) and helping “la principessa" with her pet project, to translate 
Kondakov's Histoire de l'art byzantin (Paris 1886-91). Beyond the Villa Lante’s view 
across the Tiber and the Eternal City, there now opened up a far wider Oriental 
prospect, a new Byzantine horizon still largely uncharted by Western Europeans.^? 

Then in 1888, taking advantage of growing ease of travel by sea and rail, and the 
improving security of the Balkans and the Ottoman Levant, Strzygowski embarked on a 
thoroughly Kondakovian journey into the Byzantine East.^ Thessalonica and Mount 
Athos were his first stops, and then Athens, where he threw himself into collecting the 
fragments of the Christian Acropolis at a time when Byzantine studies were beginning to 
take shape and efforts were being made by the newly established Christian 
Archaeological Society to set up a museum. Then on to Constantinople itself, and into 
Asia Minor, where our scholar might still find himself able to travel, even between such 
relatively familiar places as Bursa and Iznik, only as a guest of local brigands. 
Strzygowski now made his first contact with Armenia, an ancient Christian civilization, 
but also a land closely linked to Iran and destined one day to fertilize wide-ranging 
theories in the Austrian's mind about contacts and compatibilities between Aryan and 
Germanic culture.^ Thence it was but a step to Moscow in 1890, where Strzygowski 
plunged headlong into the discovery of the icon by publishing two encaustic images 
recently brought from Sinai and now among the star specimens of early icon art. Co- 
editor of the Byzantinische Zeitschrift in Munich from its outset in 1892, Strzygowski had 
become every inch the Byzantinist. Yet six months in Egypt in 1894-95 opened his eyes 
—as Armenia had not—to a whole Oriental world at heart not Roman either Old or 
New. With his extraordinary talent for being in at beginnings, Strzygowski witnessed 
the early days of Coptic archaeology and the excavation, in large quantities, of papyri 
and textiles. (Here his raw materials intersect Riegl’s exactly.) Henceforth the 
reevaluation of Eastern art, against conventional Romanocentrism and 
Mediterraneanism, was to be Strzygowski’s vocation—or one of them, considering the 
literally planetary breadth of his interests and teaching once he moved to Vienna. 

This extraordinary intellectual reach is implied in the words Strzygowski himself later 
chose to describe Egypt’s effect on him. “From Egypt the road opened up, which led 


behind the coastal lands of the Eastern Mediterranean, into Inner Asia.”*° A similar 
course was being set by Strzygowski’s friend with whom he had once “rummaged 
around” in the Vatican Library, Richard Reitzenstein (d. 1931). Both abandoned the 
classical canon in favor of previously neglected Oriental, especially Egyptian and 
Iranian currents of creativity. Reitzenstein became an eminent representative of the 
religious-historical school, and exhumed Hermes Trismegistus from his post-Casaubon 
neglect (Poimandres, 1904).*” 

There is something unexpectedly Gibbonian (though more than excursive) about 
Strzygowski’s gradual progress from Rome toward the Orient. Just as the historian of 
Rome’s decline had used East Rome mainly to access fateful evolutions in the East, so 
Strzygowski treated it as an escape hatch from what he derisively called 
“Mittelmeerglauben”—while I have politely referred to it as the Mediterranean 
paradigm—and as his “Durchgangspunkt” or point of transition to the Orient and 
eventually to Iran, Inner Asia, and even China, all linked by the Silk Road.*® Although 
these latter regions figure very little in Orient oder Rom, Strzygowski saw this book as 
the beginning of his “struggle” to prove Iran's insemination of early Teutonic culture 
along the northern Eurasian arc, bypassing the decadent “hot-house” cultures of the 
Mediterranean and Levant.^ This theory became an obsession that partly (along with 
his fanatical hostility to Rome) explains the disrepute and even oblivion in which 
Strzygowski still languishes,°° compared at least to Riegl, the patron saint of formalist 
reaction to the Warburg School's pursuit of meaning.” But it left, as we shall see, a 
legacy. 

Between the Mediterranean world, which Strzygowski abandoned, and Iran, which he 
adopted—or, in the terms he himself came to prefer, between the Teutonic and Iranian 
halves of the Aryan world—lay what he called the “Semitic wedge.”°* Here, despite his 
interest in the region's Christian art, Strzygowski never established the warm 
sympathies he achieved elsewhere. In particular, he failed to get substantially to grips 
with the genesis and complex development of Islamic art.? Not for want of trying, 
though, and partly in response to Riegl’s Stilfragen: Grundlegungen zu einer Geschichte der 
Ornamentik (translated into English as Problems of style: Foundations for a history of 
ornament), published in 1893. This book is a neglected and remarkably early milestone 
in our progress toward an integrated understanding of late Antiquity and Islam. 
Something needs to be said of Stilfragen here, before we return to Strzygowski. 

Extending his early interest in Egyptian textiles and Oriental carpets, Riegl had next 
turned to a more general concern with the construction and history of ornament. Unlike 
figural art or its self-conscious avoidance, both of which can give one a sense of direct 
access to “meaning,” ornament has often seemed an unattractively formal subject of 
research. Yet it is capable of telling historians a lot about quieter yet still substantial 
contacts, continuities, or evolutions between civilizations. In this arcane field of study, 
Riegl's achievement in Stilfragen was to trace the "historical and genetic continuity" of 
vegetal and tendril ornament “in an unbroken sequence" through Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Phoenician, Iranian, and Greek art to the arabesque in late Antiquity 
and East Rome and, finally, in Islamic art right down to fifteenth-century Cairo.?^ In the 


Introduction to Kunstindustrie, Riegl summarized his earlier findings as follows: 


I believe I have demonstrated in the Stilfragen that the Byzantine and Saracen 
tendril ornament of the Middle Ages was developed directly from the classical 
tendril ornament of Antiquity, and that the connecting links are present in 
Hellenistic and Roman imperial art. Accordingly, at least for tendril ornament, the 
late Roman period does not mean decay, but rather progress, or at least an 
achievement of independent worth.°° 


The understanding of art history Riegl purveyed in Stilfragen was, in other words, both 
^universalhistorisch"*? and optimistic. “There is no regression or pause, but ... constant 
progress," Riegl himself claimed;°’ “the history of the acanthus scroll is turned into an 
epic of vast dimensions," as Ernst Gombrich put it.” No echo here of Burckhardt’s late 
Antiquity as an era of decay, despite the sincere homage Riegl pays the Swiss historian 
in his Introduction. In fact, Stilfragen went to the opposite extreme. It now seems an 
overly mechanistic marshalling of scientifically catalogued phenomena into a narrative 
of inevitable linear evolution, though within a geographically rather circumscribed 
region, namely the Mediterranean and the Levant, whose monuments were more 
familiar to Europeans than those of—say—Iran. No space was left for parallel or 
divergent developments; everything was made to tend toward the same goal. Note too 
that it was—and remains—much easier to write epic history through objects than texts. 
What was more, by Riegl's day Semitic studies had become an independent field distinct 
from both theology (patristics) and classics. Philologists no longer expected to master all 
the relevant languages. Even if they had, that would not have made them historians. 
The compartmentalization and specialization of scholarship was making it too easy to 
write epic based on only one type of evidence. 

Nevertheless, Riegl deserves great credit not only for having insisted, in Stilfragen, on 
taking late Antiquity on its own terms, indeed highlighting it, but also for making the 
Islamic world part of an organic yet at the same time highly creative continuum with 
the earlier phases of Antiquity. “The difference between late antique and Islamic 
ornament seems," he stated, “to be merely a matter of degree rather than some deep- 
seated distinction."^? If not already by the ninth century, when the Abbasids were 
building their vast, repetitively decorated palaces at Samarra' north of Baghdad, then 
certainly by the time of the Mamluks, Timurids, Ottomans, and Safavids, in other words 
from roughly the early thirteenth century onward, the Islamic world evolved—it is true 
—distinctive art styles of its own, whose relationship to Antiquity does not leap out at 
one.9 But even so, many of the conventions of earlier Islamic art can be grasped in 
terms of the progressive geometrization of naturalistic Greco-Roman forms already 
under way in the nets of finely carved acanthus spread over capitals, pilasters, and so 
forth in Justinian's Hagia Sophia (and soon imitated in the eastern provinces?!), along 
with the infinite unbroken extension of designs thus generated, in any direction—what 
Riegl calls the arabesque's “infinite rapport.”° 

This continuum Riegl posited between Roman and Islamic art was anathema to 


Strzygowski, who in the aftermath of Orient oder Rom increasingly saw Muslim style as 
an outflow from Iran. When Kaiser Wilhelm II first saw photos of the Mushatta facade, 
he observed that their carving resembled Sasanian textiles.°* Since scholars had thought 
of Mushatta as Iranian ever since its discovery in 1872,°° the idea may not have been 
the Kaiser's own; but it certainly became the perpetual Leitmotif of Strzygowski's 
involvement with Mushatta, even before it arrived in Berlin in 1903. Since those who 
maintained it was Umayyad had already carried the day by 1910,99 we can see that in 
matters Islamic Strzygowski got himself on the wrong track from the very outset—and 
he was not one to retract. On the contrary, he dug himself in ever deeper, and in the 
twenties and thirties proclaimed Mushatta “Parthian” to any who would listen.9 

This is not the place to pursue Strzygowski’s subsequent contribution to Islamic art 
history, except to note that it was dominated by pursuit of Iranian and denial of 
Mediterranean roots, an attitude more appropriate to Turkish-Mongolian than to 
Umayyad and Abbasid Islam.9? It is rewarding, though, to glance at a couple of recent 
statements on the field once dominated by Riegl and Strzygowski, to see how their 
influence now stands. On the question of ornament, Terry Allen offers the following 
general conclusion: 


Islamic art is an extension of, not a radical change of course from, the aesthetic 
trends of Late Antiquity (the fourth through sixth centuries A.D.).... Early Islamic 
art, while it naturally grows away from its sources, is still a branch of the art of 
Late Antiquity, coordinate in its aesthetic logic with Byzantine art and with Western 
medieval art from the Merovingians to the Gothic age.... Byzantine art, and 
Western medieval art too, had the same potential as Islamic art but took different 
courses. A parallel assimilation of vegetation to geometry happened entirely 
separately in Ireland: the designs in the Book of Kells are very much like arabesques 
based on a different set of geometric constructions and using different motifs.9? 


It is not just the technical art-historical analysis of the arabesque, but also the 
universalist perspective reaching as far as Ireland, that puts us in mind here of Riegl. At 
the same time, Allen’s recognition that there was a mutual openness between Roman 
and Eastern art, and insistence that the motifs in East Roman art, which foreshadowed 
the arabesque, were themselves of Eastern, especially Sasanian origin," betrays the 
enduring but often (as here) unacknowledged influence of Strzygowski. 

In her recent book on the architecture of Alexandria and Egypt, Judith McKenzie has 
adopted a fully Ainalovian/Strzygowskian reading of Alexandrian influence on the art 
of Constantinople, Armenia, and even Ravenna." Strzygowski is acknowledged. 
McKenzie also pursues Alexandrian influence into the arts of the early Islamic world, so 
bringing about a timely synthesis of Riegl and Strzygowski. And by emphasizing the role 
of Alexandria's schools of mathematics both theoretical and applied (to engineering and 
architecture), as well as its workshops, McKenzie draws out not just the artistic but also 
the intellectual continuities underlying the First Millennium, to which we shall turn in 
chapter 5. 


On the eve of the First World War, we can say that the concept of a distinctive, not 
merely transitional period known as late Antiquity had come to stay. Riegl even claimed 
that “the problem of late Antiquity [he meant its art] is the most important and radical 
one in the entire history of mankind so far.”’”* In some minds this period was associated 
particularly with Rome and the West on the eve of the barbarian invasions and the 
Middle Ages, while others looked to the dynamic cultures of the Christian East and Iran. 
In other words the whole extended geographical zone from the Mediterranean to 
Afghanistan, which I shall sketch in chapter 4, had already been brought into play. 
Finally, in the last forty pages of Stilfragen Riegl had put the Islamic development of late 
antique artistic tropes and “Kunstwollen”—in other words, of the whole late antique 
cast of mind—firmly on the agenda. 

Strzygowski kicked against this, but could not deny the Islamic world's importance, or 
of course the fundamental role played by the study of art in establishing it. Meanwhile 
the more inclusive approach to the Islamic sphere found an eloquent advocate in Carl 
Becker (d. 1933), a combination of Semitic philologist and social theorist who made his 
academic career at Hamburg and then Bonn before going into politics."? Becker wanted 
to embrace Islam in a broader narrative of history, partly because he recognized the role 
it played in his own day. Early Islam he treated as neither Iranian nor just a self- 
generated, unique Qur'anic religion, but as a culture and polity together, standing on 
the shoulders of Greece and Rome—an Antiquity understood, though, in its full diversity, 
in the light of the religious-historical school. “Without Alexander the Great, no Islamic 
civilization!" was Becker's motto, even if that civilization was a reaction against 
Antiquity as well as its consummation.’* This acceptance of Islam's relatedness to 
Antiquity broadly conceived had consequences, too, for how Becker viewed the 
contemporary Islamic world, which was of increasing concern to Europeans, especially 
colonial authorities. Becker encouraged the Kaiser's cultivation of an Ottoman-German 
alliance, and once war broke out backed the proposal that the Ottoman Empire declare 
jihad against the Entente powers. At least in some minds, Islam and Christendom had 
never drawn closer; nor had the prospects for integrated study of them been better. 


PIRENNE TO THE PRESENT 


The destruction of the German and Ottoman Empires, not to mention the Austro- 
Hungarian and Russian, along with deep disillusionment over the peace settlement 
throughout the Muslim world, created a blasted intellectual and political landscape 
without prospects for rapprochement between the Islamic world and Europe, despite 
Becker's continuing pleas. Historians of the period in which Islam first emerged found 
nothing in their new milieu to stimulate them to an inclusive or universalistic approach. 
As for students of the fifth-century West, they could hardly fail to notice that then, too, 
Roman civilization—in Gaul, for example—had faced Germanic barbarism or, in more 
modern terms, Teutonist ideology and rejection of Romanocentricity, in the manner of 


Strzygowski.”° After 1918, French and other scholars dreamed of rebuilding Rome’s 
frontiers to keep the barbarians out.” Scholars from the former Central Powers found 
themselves disinvited to international gatherings—though the charismatic and well- 
connected Strzygowski spent much of 1920 to 1922 lecturing in England, Holland, and 
the United States.” Some attempt to get to grips with the issues, at least as regards the 
earlier confrontation between civilization and barbarism—which in so many ways 
recalled both the recent past (1814-15, 1870-71) and the present/?—was made at the 
International Congress of Historical Sciences held at Brussels in 1923. One of the 
questions agitated there was whether the Germanic invaders could have been bearers of 
any sort of culture worth talking about, with a predictable division of opinion between 
French and German scholars.”° 

It almost had to be a Belgian—and one for whom, in contrast to Strzygowski, “race 
and language were infinitely plastic"??—who found the perfect resolution to these 
Franco-German tensions. It was Henri Pirenne's (d. 1935) genial idea, first propounded 
in 1922 but fully published posthumously in 1937, to leave 410 and all that on one side, 
and blame the end of Antiquity on the Arabs.?! For Pirenne, a low-level Romanity 
survived parallel to the establishment of the Germanic kingdoms, mainly because the 
basic patterns of commercial exchange also persisted (Pirenne's famous Syrian 
merchants in Gaul). It was only with the Arab invasions in the seventh century, 
especially when they spread across North Africa, that Mediterranean unity broke. 
Thereafter the Latin world turned in on itself, and substituted Frankish roughness for the 
old Mediterranean sheen. Just as for Becker Islamic civilization could not have come 
into being without Alexander, so for Pirenne Charlemagne was inconceivable without 
Muhammad.*? The difference was that for Becker (reading the Arabic sources) the Arabs’ 


role was laudable, while for Pirenne (dependent on the Byzantinist Vasiliev) it brought 
about a permanent rupture.® But in the end both scholars were interested in one thing: 
the genealogy of Europe, not the development of a complex cultural tradition up to and 
through Islam. 

Current scholarship maintains, in the light of a great deal of archaeology done since 
Pirenne's day, that there was less commercial continuity than he supposed, and that 
things had been coming adrift ever since the third century. Trade gradually got more 
and more localized; Pirenne concentrated too much on literary sources that focused on 
exotic long-distance exchanges and the luxury goods favored by the elites they wrote 
about. On the other hand, it continues to be held that there was indeed a further 
relaxation of Mediterranean-wide communications and commerce, reaching its nadir c. 
700.84 Our concern here, though, is not so much the economic realities of late Antiquity 
as the historiographical trends of the twentieth. Not only was Pirenne's thesis widely 
debated, and indeed adopted by many; it was also perceived to have moral justice on its 
side. Who better than the Muslim Arabs, doubly alien, to assume the role of Antiquity's 
executioner? Hence the still widespread conviction that late Antiquity lasts until c. 600 
rather than ending in 410, or 476 with the last Western emperor, Romulus Augustulus, 
or in 529. After Pirenne, a student of late Antiquity might elect to include the Germanic 


successor states on formerly Roman soil, while a student of late Roman history might 
exclude them, as did A. H. M. Jones in what remains the standard reference work,*° The 
later Roman Empire 284—602: A social, economic and administrative survey (1964). But all 
were agreed that the Arabs and Islam were not relevant. Their coming marked an 
entirely new epoch not just in religion but in society, economy, and administration—not 
to mention the language of the sources. 

Given that my purpose is not to write the history of late antique studies, but to point 
out that the birth and early development of Islam has long been perceived, at least by 
some, as an integral part of the story, and that this should be our model, there is little to 
detain us in the post-Pirenne period. In Germany Albert von Le Coq, publishing his 
spectacular pre-Great War, often eighth- and ninth-century Buddhist and Manichean 
finds from the Silk Road oases of the Tarim Basin (especially Turfan) under the title Die 
buddhistische Spdtantike in Mittelasien (1922-33), was pushing far beyond the bounds, 
both geographical and chronological, of what anybody else meant by late Antiquity. 
Hans Lietzmann, tackling the general cultural identity of late Antiquity, broadly 
followed Strzygowski in his positive evaluation of the Orient, yet saw Islam as a step 
too far. Riegl’s art-historical analysis he found far too divorced from its general 
historical context.?* 

The leading French student of late Antiquity, Henri-Irénée Marrou, was a Catholic 
intellectual who stood in the tradition of patristic scholarship. Like Lietzmann he came 
to reject the decline diagnosis (having first espoused it, in his study of Augustine), and 
this rejection deeply influenced subsequent scholarship. Yet he pointedly ignored 
Strzygowski?? and barely touched on the Islamic world. In a few pages written at the 
very end of his life, he evoked what he called “entrelacs,” interlace decoration either 
continuous or knotted, and dwelt with special warmth and admiration on its 
development in the Book of Kells, while dismissing the Muslim arabesque as too rigidly 
rational.?? 

As for the Italian Santo Mazzarino's famous notion that late antique culture 
underwent a *democratization,"?? he understood that as a symptom of vigor and change 
not sclerosis, so one might take him as broadly sympathetic to Strzygowski's position, 
Oriental influences being a surge from “below.” Mazzarino was mainly concerned with 
the third century, though, and had little to say about Islam. Ernst Stein's Geschichte des 
spdtromischen Reiches/Histoire du Bas-Empire (1928-59) and Jones's Later Roman Empire 
were major achievements, but firmly Romanocentric (the empire not the city). They 
ended in 565 and 602, respectively, and eschewed the wider horizons that might have 
been accommodated under the rubric *late Antiquity." 

On a quite different wavelength, closer to that of von Le Coq, the Tübingen Romanist 
Joseph Vogt was advocating a kind of UNESCO-style approach to ancient history, 
proclaiming in the year 1957: 


It is our generation's desire, after political catastrophes and spiritual debacles, to 
regain our bearings in a historical world that embraces all of mankind. In this 
situation, the problem of the ancient world's contacts with neighbouring cultural 


areas has become a problem of singular significance.?! 


A tremendous contribution to the opening up of those wider horizons was soon to be 
made by a Protestant scholar from Dublin whose failure in later life to embrace 
Romanocentricity had not a little to do with his upbringing—just as Strzygowski's 
Germanized Polish ancestry and education in first a Catholic and then a Protestant 
school presumably contributed to his pathological inability to think in the foreordained 
boxes.?? It was while lecturing on Augustine in Oxford in 1964, and preparing a book on 
the great bishop of Hippo worthy to be set beside the Catholic Marrou's, that Peter 
Brown began to use the concept "late Antiquity,"?? which had been trickling into English 
from German since the 1940s.°* The context was once again cultural rather than 
political history, the fourth and fifth centuries’ “haunting mixture of classical reticence 
and new religiosity." When he introduced the whole World of late Antiquity to a wider 
audience in 1971, what had hitherto been regarded as the catastrophe of 410 was given 
short shrift, as also were the fifth-century Germanic successor states. By contrast, 
gradual cultural transformations in the Roman East were highlighted. The book's last 
two sections were devoted to “Byzantium” and then the Islamic world, just as in Riegl's 
Stilfragen. The concluding chapter is subtitled “The late antique world under Islam, 632- 
809.”°° 

Although, for Brown, the rise of Islam was undeniably a crisis, it was a crisis in the 
religious history of late Antiquity not of some alien world, and it started in Mecca, 
which was linked to commercial and cultural centers in the Iranian-Roman sphere to the 
north. The Qur’an alluded to both Judaism and Christianity as practiced in Syria and 
Mesopotamia. And although the Arabs’ military and political successes turned inside out 
the old order centered on Ctesiphon and Constantinople, there was a substantial cultural 
continuity, still to this day visible in the Umayyad monuments of Greater Syria. Where 
Rome both Greek and Latin underwent deep transformations under the impact— 
however gradual in the West—of German and Arab conquests, the new Islamic empire 
preserved at least the late antique forms, Iranian as well as Roman. Indeed, the Iranian 
world got the upper hand after the Abbasid revolution that expelled the Umayyads in 
750. 

Besides its narrative text, The world of late Antiquity is also a visual feast. The last 
photograph of all shows figural carving from the Umayyad palace at Khirbat al-Mafjar, 
closely related in both space and time to Mushatta. The caption speaks of “this revival 
of Persian tastes and artistic traditions ... that smothered the Late Antique forms of 
representational art." The adjacent, concluding pages of text dilate on the triumph of 
the Persianized Abbasids: 


Thus, in the end, it was the traditions of Khusro I Anoshirwan which won over those 
of Justinian I.... And, in Persian hands, the eternal lure of Further Asia reasserted 
itself.... Just before he was crowned Roman emperor of the West in 800, 
Charlemagne received from Harun al-Rashid a great cloak and a pet elephant called 
Abul Abaz. Little did the Frankish monarch know it, but in this gift the calif had 


merely repeated the time-honoured gesture of Khusro I Anoshirwan when, at the 
great Spring festival, the king of kings had lavished gifts of animals and cast-off 
clothing on his humble servants.?? 


Now Peter Brown, like Marrou and many others, is no admirer of Strzygowski, having 
deplored his “erratic and, to a modern reader, highly unpleasant tone,"?7 and pointedly 
excluded him (but not Riegl or—see below—Rostovtzeff) from a list of scholars who 
excelled where Strzygowski had shown the way, in the analysis of nonelite late antique 
culture.?* Nonetheless, beyond certain similarities of style between two men both eager 
to offend the Establishment and replace traditional Romanocentricities with astonishing 
new analogies and combinations,?? there is also an undeniable congruence of historical 
analysis in the passage just quoted; and it is worth asking how this arose. Again, a 
crucial link is provided by a pupil of Kondakov, and the fertile Russian tradition of 
interest in the material culture of the East. Brown has described how at the age of 
sixteen he first encountered Mikhail Rostovtzeff's ^heavy, olive-green volume," The 
social and economic history of the Roman Empire (1926), in the library of the Royal Dublin 
Society.!? Especially its “superb illustrations"—chronologically and thematically 
arranged, incorporated in the text, and each accompanied by an extensive legend— 
introduced him to the material evidence for Roman civilization; and if Rostovtzeff's 
account of Rome did not reach beyond the catastrophic third century, his melancholic 
judgment on its aftermath caught the attention of a young man bent on studying 
medieval history. Was not Brown too a member of a “beleaguered elite" like that of late 
Rome, or prerevolutionary Russia? 

Through Rostovtzeff, Brown and many others drank from the same Russian spring 
that had also nourished Strzygowski, who translated Rostovtzeff's beloved teacher 
Kondakov and like Rostovtzeff counted as one of his closest friends another Kondakov 
pupil, Yakov Smirnov, who starved to death in the winter of 1918.!?! Rostovtzeff in turn 
excavated the Euphrates trading town of Dura Europus, whose frescoes triumphantly 
vindicated Strzygowski's insistence on an independent and fertilizing artistic tradition in 
the eastern provinces.'°* But Brown's debt to the Vienna School, not just Strzygowski but 
also Riegl, is in fact still more direct. He himself concedes that, in writing The world of 
late Antiquity, 


art historians, for whom the concept of Spátantike had already achieved a definite 
profile, could teach me more about the pace and logic of the slow transformations 
of certain aspects of the classical tradition [Riegl] and about the rise of exotic forms 
[Strzygowski] than did the brisk, imperial narratives of a Rostovtzeff or a 
Piganiol.!?? 


This catalytic role of art, architectural history, and archaeology in the “slow 
transformations" of the late antique world cannot be exaggerated. Appreciation of late 
Antiquity as a distinct period emerged in the second half of the nineteenth century in 
tandem with the rise of archaeology. The most powerful analysis of the Islamic world's 


continuation of late antique developments came from an art historian, Riegl. And just 
two years after The world of late Antiquity, Oleg Grabar published The formation of Islamic 
art, which stimulated the growth of Islamic art history in North America, and stirred 
interest in how Umayyad and early Abbasid buildings created “a monumental setting for 
the new culture, that is, a consistent body of forms different from other contemporary 
ones while utilizing in large part the same elements.”°* Abandoning the earlier 
“intercultural” view of Umayyad art as outsiders’ imitation of ill-assimilated elements 
from Iran and Rome, Grabar and his pupils emphasized the first Islamic dynasty’s 
“intracultural” and self-assured playing around with and development of vocabularies 
they and other inhabitants of Arabia had known even before the rise of Islam.1°° 

Oddly, art and architecture play no part in the (nonetheless powerful) rationale 
advanced by the editor of volume 1 of the New Cambridge history of Islam for setting the 
rise of Islam against its Iranian and Roman as well as Arabian background.’ At the 
same time, it is from historians deeply concerned with material culture that pressure has 
come, over the past decade and a half, for a reassessment of Peter Brown's wide-angle, 
culturally oriented and progressive, optimistic view of late Antiquity. Although in 1999 
Jean-Michel Carrié could still observe with relief that late Antiquity was no longer seen 
as an era of decadence;!?? there had already in 1996 been an outburst of anguished neo- 
Rostovtzeffian rhetoric from Florence, with Aldo Schiavone demanding to know, “Why 
did the historical course of the West contain within itself the greatest catastrophe ever 
experienced in the history of civilization—a rupture of incalculable proportions ... ?" 
For Schiavone, late Antiquity was “an entirely new universe" rather than an age of 
gradual transformation.!?? Soon after this, Andrea Giardina in Rome complained that 
Brown's ambitious portrait had led to an “explosion” or “elephantiasis” of late Antiquity 
as it sprawled unmanageably across the centuries. Giardina tidy-mindedly insisted that 
each historical period must have a political, institutional, and economic structure plainly 
distinct from those that precede and follow it, and pronounced that the Lombard 
invasions of northern Italy from 568 marked a clear break, likewise the Arab 
conquests.’°? Then in 2005 came two books that took an even more radically 
conservative line: Peter Heather, The fall of the Roman Empire, and Bryan Ward-Perkins, 
The fall of Rome and the end of civilization. Both are too preoccupied with the West—in 
other words the origins of Europe—to engage effectively with the Oriental prospects 
opened up by Brown. For Heather and Ward-Perkins, 410 is once more a deeply 
significant date—as it was for Augustine too, except he knew how to conceptualize it, 
discerning its meaning amid the broader history of Christianized Rome.!!? Ward-Perkins, 
in particular, could not be remoter from this view of history. By emphasizing the 
destruction of physical infrastructures and the decline of material well-being, he 
attempts to compel acknowledgment of a major breakdown—“the end of civilization"— 
in the fifth century. Those who accept his values may or may not be inclined to accept 
his historical analysis. But a materialist and archaeological orientation, while evidently 
consistent with indifference to the achievements of art history, need not in itself be an 
obstacle to longer periodizations. I shall return to this point in chapter 3. 

More interesting is Wolf Liebeschuetz's Decline and fall of the Roman city (2001), 


synthesizing a mass of archaeological material to reaffirm the view that the high 
imperial Roman city (urban core with monumental secular as well as religious 
architecture, rural territory, town council) declined and was well on the way to collapse 
by c. 600—at the latest—in the West, the Balkans, and Anatolia. But in the East 
Liebeschuetz sees a different scene: a higher level of prosperity in the later sixth to early 
seventh centuries, and maintenance of that prosperity (“paradoxically”) into the early 
Caliphate, so that late Antiquity ends c. 750, in line with Brown's view.!!! Admittedly, 
where Brown reveled in the new, even exotic images and ideas flooding the senses and 
thoughts of late antique people, Liebeschuetz chronicles with ill-disguised regret or 
puzzlement—echoes of Burckhardt!—the fading not only of ancient urbanism but of 
Greco-Roman (especially mythological) literature and art, and the Christianization he 
perversely equates with "decline."!? His acceptance, though, that in the immediately 
pre- and post-Muhammad East things were otherwise, at least on the material level, 


shows a different story might have been told, if his cultural preferences had been less 
Greco-Roman (not even Syriac) and anti-Christian/Muslim, and his understanding of the 
polis less political/Aristotelian and more economic.!!° 

Chris Wickham, in two major recent books, Framing the early Middle Ages (2005) and 
The inheritance of Rome (2009), succeeds up to a point in establishing a middle ground. 
He takes the early Caliphate quite generously into account, albeit always from a 
European perspective. His approach is materialist and Marxist, focused on the economy; 
yet he questions the easy correlation between a less monumental, more private 
environment and “decline”; and he (grudgingly) acknowledges that cultural factors 
cannot be ignored.!^ Culture to him, though, means education and the Church, as 
socially enmeshed and even socially controlled forces. He does not involve himself with 
the history of ideas as such, and when debates about the nature of Christ or the Qur'an 
impinge on politics, he registers surprise at “the apparent obscurity of the religious issue 
at stake”!—and assumes it is all just power games.!!^ 

Given, though, that the two chief movements late Antiquity gave birth to— 
Christianity and Islam—were not in their origins economic doctrines, or primarily 
indebted to the Greco-Roman world, Liebeschuetz’s “Klassizismus” and the others’ 
materialism are both alike impediments, in the end, to grasping why one needs to study 
the period. One must also add that Giardina’s—and many other historians'—privileging 
of political and military events and measurable economic data over cultural climates 
skews historical periodization toward the concerns of privileged, landed, documented 
but often transient social groupings (whatever the broader structural continuities of the 
societies in question) to an extent that favors change, or even rupture, over continuity, 
the short term over the long term.''® It also—quite simply—neglects the conceptual 
dimension of human experience, and so falls short of providing adequate documentation 
for the writing of history in its full sense. By the conceptual dimension of human 
experience I mean not just, to quote Bjorn Wittrock, “ideological epiphenomena,” but 


new conceptualizations of the location of human beings in time, [i.e.] historicity, 
and of the capacity of human beings to bring about changes in the world, [i.e.] 


agency. Such shifts made new forms of institutions and practices ... meaningful and 
possible, and indeed conceivable. 


The “new forms” Wittrock has in mind here are the modern nation-state and civil 
society. Just as these, and modernity generally, repose on new ways of thought, what 
we call the Enlightenment, rather than just (say) the Industrial Revolution, so too the 
emergence of the commonwealth of Christian states, the Papacy, and the community of 
Islam, the umma, presupposed “a deep epistemic and cultural shift,” an intellectual and 
cosmological, not merely a social, revolution.!!? 

Not surprisingly, it is to a historian of the Qur’anic text that we owe the most 
substantial contextualization, to date, of Islam in the flow of late Antiquity. The Berlin 
Corpus Coranicum project was already mentioned at the beginning of this book. 
Angelika Neuwirth’s Der Koran als Text der Spátantike: Ein europäischer Zugang (2010) 
offers an extended reflection on the Qur’an not as an off-the-peg canonical text but in its 
becoming (“Entstehungsgeschichte”), against the background of a Near East whose 
immediately pre-Islamic phase has been the object of intensive research in recent 
decades. Neuwirth presents the Qur’an not as a spontaneously generated “Muslim” 
monologue composed by a single author, but as an ongoing conversation (during the 
Prophet’s lifetime) with rabbinic Jews, patristic Christians, and others. The Muslim 
scripture becomes a voice in a late antique debate usually seen as part of Europe’s 
origins. In this way, Neuwirth draws the Qur’an closer to the European tradition, at the 
precise moment (now) when large and increasingly self-confident Muslim communities 
are establishing themselves at the heart of Europe.!!? 

European civilization makes little sense without the religious and philosophical 
developments that occurred during the long late Antiquity. The refusal of many in the 
Islamic world to acknowledge the late antique pluralism to which the Qur'an responds 
undermines their grasp on history and their access to the context and contacts which are 
Islam's birthright. Clearly, then, the attempt to understand the pre-Islamic world of 
ideas offers a profoundly serious, nonantiquarian reason—and one relevant to 
developments today—for taking the period into consideration. The question remains, 
though, whether even the long late Antiquity is a sufficiently broad stage for the 
investigation proposed. Is something “beyond late Antiquity" required? As we shall see, 
Peter Brown's apparently generous terminus at c. 800 ends up treating Islam as merely 
an extension of late Antiquity, rather than allowing it to reach a stage of intellectual 
and institutional maturation comparable with fully developed patristic Christianity, or 
capable of being used as an approach to the Islamic world we know today. If, then, we 
are to have the full benefit of studying early Christianity and Islam comparatively but 
not ahistorically, in other words within a firm sociohistorical framework, we need an 
alternative to the late antique paradigm. This is what I shall provide in the next chapter. 
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A NEW PERIODIZATION 


THE FIRST MILLENNIUM 


When Augustus reigned alone upon earth, the many kingdoms (polyarchia) of men came to an end; and when 
Thou wast made man of the pure Virgin, the many gods (polytheia) of idolatry were destroyed. The cities passed 
under one worldly dominion; and the nations believed in the lordship of one God. 


—Kassia (b. c. 810), “Hymn on the birth of Christ,” sung at Orthodox Vespers of the Nativity (25 December) 


Once on a time—Year of Grace One, I think— 
Thus spake the Sibyl, drunk without drink: 
"Alas, how ill things go! 

Decline! Decline! Ne'er sank the world so low! 
Rome hath turned harlot and brothel too, 
Rome's Caesar a beast, and God himself a Jew! 


—F. Nietzsche, Thus spake Zarathustra (1885) Part 4 (“Gespräch mit den Kónigen") 


DECLINE VERSUS TRANSFORMATION 


In 1999, the same year Andrea Giardina denounced late Antiquity's elephantiasis, was 
also published what still stands as the most recent and authoritative statement of the 
maximalist position, namely Harvard's Late Antiquity: A guide to the postclassical world, 
edited by Glen Bowersock, Peter Brown and Oleg Grabar.' By taking as its cutoff point 
approximately the year 800, this weighty tome espouses—and up to a point exemplifies 
—the view that the early Islamic world shows significant continuities with late 
Antiquity. But at the same time it places the Islamic synthesis achieved in ninth- to 
tenth-century Baghdad outside its remit, despite the important role played there by, for 
example, translation into Arabic of Greek scientific and philosophical literature. 
Although I agree that a long late Antiquity is more useful than a short one, I assign 


more of a role to religion. Rather than joining the editors of the Harvard Guide in 
viewing the centuries after 250 as primarily an Age of Empires (as if the ancient world 
had not been full of them, while after 800 they were hardly in short supply), I 
foreground pre-600 the two major monotheistic traditions, rabbinic Judaism and 
Christianity, as they move toward a mature form still readily recognizable today. Then I 
add the third, closely related revelation, Islam, gradually emergent from soon after 600. 
All three of these major, seminal developments are unique to their period, without 
parallel in any other. Furthermore, I consider them in relation to each other, rather than 
separately as is so often the case. On closer inspection of the period in question, I also 
see other major intellectual developments, as for example the formulation of classical 
syntheses of Greek philosophy and Roman law. The combined effect of all these more or 
less interrelated evolutions justifies a new periodization running, as I shall shortly 
explain, from the lifetime of Jesus of Nazareth (c. 4 BCE-c. 30 CE) and the reign of 
Augustus (31 BCE- 14 CE) to about the end of the First Millennium. During this period 
the ancient world was gradually transformed and there came into being, across Europe 
and West Asia, a triad of sibling civilizations, successors of Rome and Iran, whose 
commitment to revealed monotheism either Biblical in Greek and Latin Christendom, or 
Quranic in the Muslim world, was to varying degrees tempered by the rational 
principles derived from Greek and Roman Antiquity. 

Put in terms of current historiographical convention, what we are talking about is a 
recontextualization of late Antiquity, however this period may be defined. The aim is to 
expand late Antiquity both backward and forward in time—exactly what Giardina 
objected to. (In chapter 4 we will expand late Antiquity—or rather its Mediterranean 
focus—in space as well.) The duration of the period in question—which will of course 
admit the possibility of, among much else, a narrative of political, military, and other 
events—will primarily be determined by cultural, conceptual, and literary 
developments. This recontextualization needs to take account of what can realistically 
be aspired to in university courses and textbooks. Nonetheless, if we are to make the 
most of what late Antiquity can contribute to our understanding of our own world, what 
is often anyway seen as a transitional or transformational zone, a subperiodization 
derived from Antiquity, needs to be reset within a new major periodization, the First 
Millennium. This new period is of roughly comparable length to Antiquity (Homer to 
Justinian, 1,200 years) or the Middle Ages (Boethius to Luther, 1,000 years). 

Before we ask why the First Millennium makes a coherent and useful periodization, 
note the principal shortcoming of the division—devised as early as Petrarch and 
conventional since the sixteenth or at latest the seventeenth century—into Antiquity, 
Middle Ages, and Modernity. The point of this periodization was to present the Italian 
Renaissance and the Modernity that flows—ultimately—from it, as a return to the pure 
Grecian sources after the barbarism of the Christian Middle Ages.? Among contemporary 
historians of late Antiquity, Wolf Liebeschuetz is—we already saw—a prominent 
representative of this binary and polarizing approach, identifying Christianization and 
a fortiori Islamization with the setting aside or even destruction of the "classical" 
heritage and with decline, the Verfall Nietzsche's drunken Sibyl laments. 


It would be no less simplistic to respond to this attitude of contempt for the Middle 
Ages by pointing out how much of Antiquity was preserved by Greek, Syriac, Armenian, 
Latin, and other Christianities. Texts were laboriously written out and carefully 
preserved—one thinks of the famous Paris Plato (Parisinus graecus 1807) copied in 
Constantinople c. 850, taken to Armenia c. 1045 and partly translated there, then 
transported in the thirteenth century to the West where by c. 1350 it became the first 
Greek manuscript to enter a humanist library, Petrarch’s. It was finally removed to Paris 
in 1594.2 Whole buildings were preserved, in at least one instance—the Athens 
Parthenon—complete with their “pagan” sculptures. A recent student of the Christian 
Parthenon has concluded that its holiness was more regarded in this phase than when it 
was a temple of Athena.‘ 

More interesting than this swallowing-whole approach to the Greco-Roman heritage, 
whose motives and techniques are so complex, is the gradual digestion of, for instance, 
Roman law as it passed through the distillations of the high imperial, especially Severan 
jurists, the Diocletianic codifications of the 290s, then the Theodosian code, the Justinianic 
code, and the aptly named Digest (on all of which see chapter 6), to become a handbook 
of Christian imperium and society. One could copy the works of Virgil out just as he had 
written them, and illustrate them, even in the Christianized empire, with scenes of ritual 
addressed to the old gods.° Or one might take Virgil to bits line by line or half line by 
half line, and make him recount something quite different—the Bible story in the hands 
of the mid-fourth-century poetess Proba, or a pornographic wedding night in Ausonius's 
(d. c. 395) Nuptial cento.° With similar ingenuity, Homer might be transmuted—with 
minor but cunning adjustments—into a life of Christ.” Aristotle did not lend himself to 
this particular form of perversion; but Porphyry's (d. c. 305) Introduction (Isagoge) made 
his logic universally applicable, to audiences Christian or—eventually—Muslim too, and 
was one of the most read books over the thousand years following its composition. It 
and related commentaries were still being laboriously copied out in Syriac in the 
monasteries of Kurdistan—and used—into the first decades of the twentieth century.® 
Aristotle's own writings also possessed much of this passe-partout quality, as I shall 
show in chapter 5. And then there was that great ocean of necessary knowledge, the 
Bible, which besides its salvific message conveyed all one needed to know about the 
ancient Near East, plus—in its Vulgate version largely by Jerome—a model of Latinity 
for those not up to Cicero. 

In the face of this and—as we saw in discussing Liebeschuetz on eastern urbanism— 
much other evidence for gradual, discriminating transformation of the ancient world,’ 
those who emphasize decline have to be selective and either (1) classicist/purist, or (2) 
antimonotheist in their orientation, or (3) materialist in their choice of evidence. 
Classicists and purists deplore the coarsening of an ancient and paradigmatic aesthetic. 
Antimonotheists see Christianity and Islam as offending the Greco-Roman tradition's 
essential rationalism (though the aggressive vigor of patristic Christianity hardly 
suggests decline). As for materialists, even those who grant that aqueducts and drains 
were but a means to a more comfortable and possibly reflective life do not necessarily 
show much interest in ideas—at least not ancient ones (such as Aristotle's notion, 


revived at the end of the First Millennium by the Arabic philosopher Farabi, that city life 
is essential to the development of the human intellect). All are so sure of their 
priorities that they miss a great deal else that was going on. But at least they have a 
clear vision of how the world ought (not) to be, which makes qualitative (or even 
moral) judgment and periodization relatively straightforward matters. It also allows for 
the possibility of sudden decline, or collapse, which 410 is still sometimes understood to 
have been. 

For those, by contrast, who see humankind constantly, across the ages, adjusting bit 
by bit not to decline, either slow or precipitate, but to gradual transformations, drawing 
lines of demarcation is harder. For them, longer periodizations have undeniable appeal 
—but not so long as to become meaningless, and certainly not in association with 
“decline,” which as a hermeneutic tool becomes more useless the further it is stretched 
out over time. Even Gibbon came to recognize this, at the end of his immense narrative 
of East Rome's “one thousand and fifty-eight years ... of premature and perpetual 
decay" from 395 to 1453, and subtly recast it as “the triumph of barbarism and 
religion."!! His heirs, rather than face the whole second millennium of Rome—and into 
its third—under the sign of decline, followed his example and called it “Byzantium” with 
its own distinctive rises and falls.!? Ottomanists have likewise rejected the old view that 
Ottoman history from 1600 onward was an unremitting story of decline. Instead they 
prefer “to analyse the notion of decline, to study this concept as a phenomenon in 
intellectual history, and thereby to limit its wholesale and tendentious application."!? 


MATURATIONS 


The First Millennium has the basic advantage of embracing the “long” late Antiquity 
advocated by Peter Brown, in other words the formation of Christianity and the birth of 
Islam, while recognizing first that Christianity was already a movement with an almost 
three-century-long history when Constantine became emperor (306), and second that 
Islam did not begin to reach any sort of maturation comparable with Christianity’s post- 
Nicaean (i.e., post-Constantinian) patristic era until the tenth century. One might also 
argue, from a more political perspective, that Constantine’s achievement is hard to 
fathom in isolation from earlier Roman imperial history, especially the third century, 
while both the Umayyad and the Abbasid phases of the Caliphate need to be understood 
in the context of other great ancient empires—notably Rome and Iran—that preceded 
Islam in the lands it conquered. 

What, then, makes the First Millennium a plausible major periodization? The short 
answer is that it provides the best framework in which to respond to our basic question 
about Islam’s relation to its historical context “before and after Muhammad,” especially 
the Jewish and Christian traditions. At the beginning of the First Millennium there was 
no Christianity or rabbinic Judaism; but during the first century these began to form. 
Long before 1000, both had matured intellectually and institutionally to the point where 


one recognizes in them the doctrines and structures their mainstream adherents are 
familiar with today (and their fundamentalists often reject). We can observe a similar 
maturation of Greek philosophy in the schools of Alexandria, as I already noted in 
passing when discussing the significance of 529; for Roman law in Justinian’s wide- 
ranging codification;'* and we may add two parallels from the Sasanian Empire. First 
there was the national Mazdean or Zoroastrian religion of Iran, whose orally 
transmitted “scripture,” the Avesta, was finally turned into hard copy at some point 
under the Sasanians, probably in the sixth century, but in a form that apparently 
embraced a lot of other material, even of Greek or Indian provenance. Second, as 
already noted in chapter 2, there was the new religion preached by the Prophet Mani, 
who arose in third-century Mesopotamia and bequeathed his followers a rich body of 
doctrine, scripture, and art drawing on Judaism and Christianity, which they spread 
both in Iran and beyond, westward into the Roman Empire but also eastward to India 
and through Central Asia as far as China. Until the tenth century, Manicheism remained 
a subtle and adaptable if limited presence in the Caliphate and a threat to the orthodox, 
or so they chose to present it, even if just as a name to tar Muslims of a more liberal 
cast of mind.!? 

But what truly holds the First Millennium together is the question of Islam's relation to 
the deeply rooted cultural traditions that dominated the world it was born into. It was a 
precondition of Islam that rabbinic Judaism and patristic Christianity should have 
matured (though in Christianity's case that also meant fully ventilating its doctrinal 
inconsistencies and improbabilities) before it appeared; but this does not mean that the 
First Millennium falls into two separate, independent halves. It is only the dialogue of 
continuing Judaism and Christianity—especially continuing Syriac Christianity —with 
Qur’anic, then maturing Islam that generates the potent synthesis we find in tenth- 
century Baghdad. 

What exactly do I mean by the *maturation" of a tradition?!? In any tradition there 
will be conservatives and progressives. The former will believe enough has already been 
said, and maturity attained, even if the founder or the founding event is still a fresh 
memory and a potential stimulus to further development. If we give heavy weighting to 
the perspective of contemporaries, we will find the concept of maturation too 
controversial to be helpful. From the historian's viewpoint, though, a tradition may 
reasonably be called mature if it has—first and most fundamentally—acquired a clear 
sense (or senses) of what it is and what it is not.? Notions of “orthodoxy” and “heresy” 
may already be invoked; but that stage may come quite early on. A mature tradition 
needs also to have built up enough of its institutions and doctrines that it seems to 
correspond to what we perceive, now, to be its broadly characteristic articulation, 
however self-contradictory. I do not intend any necessary rigidification in the *mature" 
tradition, but rather its arrival at a point viewed by a widely influential sector of 
posterity as paradigmatic, worthy of imitation (or *classical").?? After all, “decline” does 
not necessarily follow immediately upon maturation. Often we see diversification into 
channels less obviously "classical," but no less vigorous. 

For the time being, we are primarily concerned with the diachronic development and 


comparative study of the Jewish, Christian and Muslim monotheisms. This is what 
underlies the periodization proposed, and mainly justifies the effort invested, given that 
all three are important to how we understand our past and our own times. (So, of 
course, are Greek philosophy and Roman law.) Is there, then, something characteristic, 
perhaps even distinctive, about the process of maturation undergone by rabbinic 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam that encourages and facilitates our comparative effort 
and confirms the justness of the periodization? 

As a first move, both Christianity and Islam had to disentangle themselves from 
Judaism (and even rabbinic Judaism had to emerge from Temple Judaism). Arguably, in 
the case of Christianity, this was not fully achieved until the late fourth century.*! For 
Islam, as in many other things, the process of growing up was hugely accelerated—the 
Prophet already separated himself from the Jews at Medina, as we can see in the 
evolving tone of the Qur'an's references to them.?? But even once all three monotheisms 
stand completely alone, and often in opposition, it is possible to see that each arrives at 
its independence, and eventually its mature form, by a roughly comparable set of steps, 
three stages of development that are noted here not because they necessarily have any 
wider typological application (the application they already have is quite wide enough), 
but simply because they work for the traditions in question and the period proposed. 

The three stages may be called the prophetic, the scriptural, and the exegetical.?? The 
first of these is a brief but intense, transformative (perceived) encounter between God 
and a human being. This prophet, as he is called, may or may not record his encounters 
with God in durable form. He is more likely to communicate them to certain intimates, 
as a result of which he is accepted as their teacher and may come to be seen as the 
leader of a social or even political group. The scriptural phase follows, more commonly 
—but not necessarily—after the prophet's demise, and may last just a few years, or 
centuries. During this period, disciples write down the prophet's experiences and 
revelations and organize them into some form of book in order to delimit the canon—an 
agreed collection of texts inspired by this intervention of God in human affairs and now 
circulated, though with exclusions potentially controversial and capable of giving rise to 
countercanons. Not in Judaism, Christianity, or Islam did these texts add up to anything 
remotely resembling an ordered theology or systematic creed—the prophetic experience 
usually resists systematization.?* But speculation, debate, and teaching, both concurrent 
with and subsequent to the scriptural phase, do gradually elicit and nurture a doctrine, 
typically through composition of commentaries on the canonical texts. Once this 
doctrine, or theology, has been expounded fully enough to permit brief presentation in 
handbooks or even as a creed, the tradition in question attains a consensus and a 
relatively mature formulation, for which reference can more conveniently be made to 
the writings of the tradition's outstandingly wise and pious representatives, than 
directly to its foundation texts. All of this, together, is what I call the “exegetical” 
phase.” 

Objections to or modifications of such a generalizing analysis spring readily to mind. 
For example it has been argued that in the earliest decades of Islam neither the prophet 
nor the scripture were much emphasized as touchstones of identity until the reign of the 


Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (685-705), who drew the community's boundaries more tightly.?9 It 
must also be admitted that the monotheist associations of terminology such as 
“prophetic” and “scriptural” seem less appropriate in fields such as philosophy and law. 
Yet the writings of Plato and Aristotle did come to enjoy semiscriptural status, and there 
was a revelatory element in some Greek philosophy, for instance Parmenides or the 
Chaldaean oracles;? while the formulation of law, though an ongoing process, could be 
presented by Justinian (to say nothing of Moses) as an act of divine inspiration.?? The 
prophecy-scripture-exegesis schema can help us make at least preliminary sense of the 
welter of new doctrines emerging during the First Millennium. At this point it may be 
helpful to tabulate some of the evolutionary milestones of the main cultural traditions 
that matured during the First Millennium, in order to convey an impression of how they 
developed in relationship to each other. 


First Millennium cultural traditions: Prophetic, scriptural, and exegetical phases 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


(ARISTOTELIANISM) CHRISTIANITY JUDAISM MANICHEISM ISLAM ROMAN LAW MAZDAISM 
SCRIPTURAL SCRIPTURAL 
after 86 BCE Aristotle’ "eso- 
teric" works become known at 
Rome. 
c. 30 BCE Andronicus of 
Rhodess edition of Aristotle. 
PROPHETIC 
c. 4 BCE-c. 30 Jesusof 
Nazareth. 
SCRIPTURAL 
c. 50-c. 120 Composition c. 70 Destruction of Jerusalem 
of New Testament writings. Temple. 
c. 100 orlater Contents of 
Jewish Bible finally fixed. 
EXEGETICAL EXEGETICAL 
c. 130 Emergence (as yet c. 80-c. 180 Mishnaic sages. c. 150 Gaius, jurist, 
incomplete) o£ N.T. author of Institutes, an 
proto-canon. influential textbook. 
EXEGETICAL 
c. 200 Alexander of Aphrodi- c. 200 Compilation of 
sias, Aristotle’ earliest surviving Mishnah. 
major commentator. 
EXEGETICAL PROPHETIC SCRIPTURAL 
c. 215 Death of Clement c. 220-c. 375 Jerusalem 216-76/77 Mani— Severan jurists: 224-65 I Sasanian 
of Alexandria, theologian. Talmud sages. unlike other found- B. c. 210 Paul. dynasty. 
ers—writes own scrip- 212 Death of 
tures and intends them Papinian. 
to be definitive. 223 Death of Ulpian. 
SCRIPTURAL- 
EXEGETICAL 


c. 220-c. 500 Babylonian 
Talmud sages. 


270 Death of Plotinus, eminent — c. 254 Death of Origen, lead- 
Platonist but also student of ing Alexandrian exegete. 
Aristotle. 


Mani's writings passed 
through successive ac- 
culturated versions in 


c. 240-72 Shapur I, 
traditionally credited 
with having Mazdeans' 


a range of languages 
from Latin to Chinese, 
whose discreet devel- 
opment of the original 
teaching represents, to 
a limited extent, an 
exegetical phase. 

302 Diocletian’ re- 
script against 
Manicheans 


oral scripture, the 
Avesta, written down. 
This is more probably 
to be dated in the sixth 
centur y. 


292 Gregorian Code. 
295 Hermogenian 
Code. 


c. 305 Death of Porphyry, pupil 
of Plotinus, advocate of har- 
mony of Aristotle with Plato. 


5th to 6th centuries Flourishing 
of Alexandrian schools. 


485 Death of Proclus, Athenian 
Platonist. 


€. 525 Death of Boethius, trans- 
lator of Aristotle into Latin. 

529 Justinian closes Athens 
philosophy schools. 


306-37 Emperor Constan- 
tine L 


325 First Oecumenical Coun- 


cil at Nicaea: formulation of 
creed. 

339 Death of Eusebius of 
Caesarea, historian of the 
Church under Rome. 

367 Farliest exact witness 
(Athanasius of Alexandria, 
d. 373) to full N.T. canon. 


373 Death of Ephrem of Nisi- 


bis, Syriac Church Father. 
later 4th century Cappado- 
cian Fathers ( Basil of Cae- 
sarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Gregory of Nyssa). 

407 Death of John Chrysos- 
tom, Antiochene exegete. 
419 Death of Jerome, Latin 
exegete and Hebrew scholar. 
430 Death of Augustine, 
Latin theologian. 


444 Death of Cyril of Alexan- 


dria, theologian. 

451 Fourth Occumenical 
Council at Chalcedon: deci- 
sive definition of Christ's na- 
ture. Death of Nestorius, 
theologian. 

c. 489 School of the Persians 
(Church of the East) expelled 
from Edessa to Sasanian 
territory. 

fl. c. 500 Ps-Dionysius the 
Arcopagite, Plaronizing 
theologian. 

525 Dionysius Exiguus in- 
ventsera of the Incarnation. 


c. 400 Completion of Jerusa- 
lem Talmud. 


c. 500 "Closure" of Babylonian 
Talmud. 


310-14 Pope Miltiades 
finds Manicheans at 


390s Com parison of 
Mosaic and Roman 


law. 


438 Theodosian code. 


480s Laws of Constan- 
tine, Theodosius and 
Leo compiled in 
Greek. 

506 Breviary of Alaric 
(Lex Romana 
Visigothorum). 


529, 534 Justinianic 
code, first and revised 
editions. 


536 Death of Sergius of 

Resh'aina, Syriac commentator 

on Aristotle. 

560 Death of Simplicius, Aristo- 
's last comprehensive com- 

mentator ín Greek. 

570 Death of John Philoponus, 

last major Alexandrian Aristote- 

lian, first major Christian 

Aristotelian, 


c. 650—700 Demise of Alexan- 
drian schools. 

680-81 Sixth Occumenical 
Council at Constantinople: 
anathematization of John 
Philoponus. 


708 Death of Jacob of Edessa, 
Syriac Aristotelian and 
chronicler. 


7505 Earliest Arabic versions of 
Aristotle (Ibn al-Mugqaffa’). 


c. 782 Caliph Mahdicommis- 787 Seventh (and last) Oecu- 


sions translation of Aristotle s 
Topics from Patriarch Timothy. 


8305 Partial Arabic translation 
of Plotinus and Produs as Thev- 


logy of Aristotle. 


c. 870 Death of Kindi, first 
major Arabic philosopher. 


543, $53 Condemnation of 
Origen. 


after 594 Death of Evagrius, 
last of the Church historians 
in direct succession from 
Eusebius. 


c. 630 Last Greek secular clas- 
sicizing history (Theophylact 
Simocatta) and chronicle 
(Paschal chronicle). 

636 Death of Isidore of Se- 
ville, encyclopedist; conven- 
tional closure of Latin patris- 
tic age. 


680-81 Sixth Occumenical 
Council at Constantinople: 
condemnation of 
Monotheletism. 

685 Death of Ananias of Shi- 
rak, Armenian encyclopedist. 


740s Death of John of Da- 
mascus; conventional closure 
of Greek patristic age. 


c. 800 Latest additions to 


menical Council at Nicaea: Babylonian Talmud. 
restoration of icons. 
carly 9ch century Dawid 
al-Muqammas, philosopher. 
c. 830 Death of Theodore 
Abū Qurra, Arabic Chalcedo- 
nian theologian. 
later 9th century Rise of 
Karaite critics of rabbinism. 


after 650 Arrival of 
first Manicheans in 
China. 


533 Institutes, Digest. 


PROPHETIC 
c. 610 Beginning of 
Muhammad's pro- 
phetic career. 
622 Muhammad's 
flight from Mecca; 
start of hijra era. 
632 Death of 
Muhammad. 


€. 635-37 Sasanians de- 
feated by Arabsat 


Qadisiya. 


SCRIPTURAL 
c. 650 Caliph'Uthmins 
edition of Quran. 


685-705 Caliph Abd 
al-Malik. 

694—714 Haijjij, gover- 
nor of Iraq, refines 
"Uthmanic text of 
Qur'án. 


741 Leo III's Ecloga. 


EXEGETICAL 
(see note below) 
767 Death of (1) Abü 

Hanifa, eponym of 
the Hanafi legal com- 
munity; (2) Ibn Ishaq, 
biographer of 

het. 
795 Death of Malik, 
eponym of the Maliki 
legal community. 

EXEGETICAL 
9ch century Composi- 
tion of Denkard and 
other compilations of 
tradition, the last major 
monuments of 
Mazdaism. 

820 Death of Sháfi'i, 
eponym of the Shafi'i 
legal community. 
833 Caliph Ma'mün 
officially espouses 
doctrine that the 
Qur'an is created. 
855 Death of Ibn 
Hanbal, eponym of 
the Hanbali legal 
community and oppo- 
nent of rational 
theology. 

later 9th century 
Ascendancy of 
Mu'razilism. 


c. 900 Classical col- c. 900 Leo VTs 
lections of traditions — Baziliez 
about the Prophet 

(hadith) by Bukhan 

(d. 870) and Muslim 

(d. 875) already in 

circulation. 

923 Death of Tabari, 

Qur'àn commentator 

and historian of pre- 

Islam and Islam. 

935 Death of Ash'ari, 

theologian who rec- 


10th century Latest 
evidence for Mani- 
cheans in Caliphate. 


onciled rational and 
traditional theology. 
940-41 Occlusion of 
the last of the Twelve 
Shiite Imams. 


942 Death of Saadia Gaon, 
rabbi and philosopher. 


948 Death of Firabi, heir of Al- 
exandrian philosophical com- 
mentary tradition. 


955 Death of Isháq al-IÉsra'ili, 
philosopher. 


970s/980s Brethren 
of Purity, Basra. 

c. 1000-1037 Ibn Sina moves 

Arabic philosophy into a new 

synthesis. 


c. 1001 Ibn Sina, Philosophy for 
Arüdi. 


c. 1000 Sunni-Shiite 
divide fully 
consolidated. 


1010 Completion oF 
Ferdowsis Shahnameh, 
a treasury of Iranian tra- 


dition but ( intention- 
ally) with minimal reli- 
gious content. 
1046 Death of Elias bar 
Shenaya, Syro-Arabic chroni- 
cler dependent on Eusebius 
and Tabari. 


before 1035 Deposit — 1048 Death of Birünii, 
of Chinese Manichean polymath. 

texts in Dunhuang 

cave temple on the Silk 

Road; rediscovery ini- 

tiates modern Mani- 

chean studies in early 

20th century. 


Note: Despite its semiscriptural status in Islam, I classify the development of Prophetic tradition (hadith) as exegetical 
because of the amount of fraud and controversy involved, and because a hadith is not God's word like the Qur'an. Also, 


Sunnis and Shiites read the same Qur'àn but not the same hadith. 


From this rough tabulation emerges an especially intensive exegetical activity in the 
major spheres of Greek philosophy, Christianity, Judaism, and Roman law during the 
core period of the third to sixth centuries, what we conventionally call late Antiquity. 
Mazdaism thanks to Sasanian support, and Manicheism thanks to its missions, also 
attained a peak of influence at this time. The Christian scriptures were composed and 
largely canonized before the core period but still within the First Millennium. The 
Mazdean and Jewish scriptures, the origins of Greek philosophy, and a great deal of 
Roman law (from the Twelve Tables c. 450 BCE onward) belong to the previous 
millennium; but even so the Jewish Bible was not firmly fixed nor the rabbinic tradition 
evolved, the Avesta not written down, philosophy not matured through the harmonizing 
of Plato and Aristotle, and Roman law not finally codified, until the First Millennium 
CE. The development of Islam came just after the core period, but was well on its way 
by the end of the First Millennium, even if the completest reconciliation of the conflicts 
between theology, Sufi mysticism and philosophy was not achieved until Ghazali, who 
died in 1111. Whatever their variations, though, all seven traditions attained an 
intellectual and institutional maturation, and became (those that survived) the 
recognizable forerunners of what they are today, during the First Millennium. 


MONOTHEIST HISTORIOGRAPHY 


No previous historian has used the First Millennium as a historical periodization in the 
way suggested here. Nevertheless, significant parts of the concept are foreshadowed in 
writings that belong to the First Millennium itself. The first step was to get away from 
the hitherto prevalent idea of empire as simply political and cultural dominion. 
Hellenistic historians had already developed the model of the succession of Oriental 
monarchies; some even included the Celts.? Polybius (d. 118 BCE) showed how all 
history, conceived as a “corporate whole,” culminated with the establishment of Roman 
imperium.?? Diodorus of Sicily (d. after 36 BCE) depicted a universal Roman Empire that 
reincarnated an earlier, mythical universality, realized by Dionysus in the East and 
Heracles in the West.?! But while few doubted that the gods had favored and indeed 
participated in these developments, and it was henceforth taken for granted that human 
history was somehow fulfilled with the establishment of Rome's dominion over land and 
sea, one lacks the sense of a whole divine reality waiting to be revealed through history. 
It is to the Christian Eusebius of Caesarea (d. 339) that we owe the major advance. First 
he compiled a Chronicle in which the main events in the story of the principal ancient 
peoples were set out in parallel columns down to Constantine's embrace of Christianity. 
Then he wrote a history of the Church, to contextualize its intellectual and institutional 
evolution against the background of the Roman Empire. In other words, Eusebius stood 
at the dawn of a new historiography in which the history of Rome was intertwined with 
that of the one God's self-revelation, while what had hitherto been the historian's staple, 
namely political narrative, was for the first time systematically conjoined with cultural 
and especially religious developments.?? Greek, Latin, and Syriac continuators of 
Eusebius carried the new genre of “ecclesiastical history" on into modern times.?? 

This Christian narrative overlaps somewhat with the account of the sixth-century 
Arabian background to the Qur'anic revelation provided by Muhammad Ibn Ishaq (d. 


767) in his biography of the Prophet—he is the earliest Arabic historian of whose work 
substantial parts survive. And Ibn Ishaq's book was drawn on in turn by the greatest of 


all Arabic historians, Tabari (d. 923), when he compiled his History of the prophets and 
kings. (Ibn Ishaq and Tabari are here chosen as two outstandingly significant exemplars 


of a rich tradition of Arabic historical writing about pre-Islam, about which no more can 
be said here.?^) Like Ibn Ishaq, Tabari began his narrative in Biblical times far past; but 


he did this only in order to provide a full account of monotheist prophecy designed to 
culminate with Muhammad, and then continue down to his own day. 


Putting all this together, we may create a contemporary narrative of the First 
Millennium from a clearly monotheist standpoint. That there were such forerunners 
cannot be a matter of indifference to us. We need not adopt their teleologies, which are 
conspicuous; but the tools and fashions of our own historiography lose nothing by being 
checked against the impressions entertained by informed contemporaries. Still more 
encouraging, though, is the fact that Syriac Church historiography, from its distinctive 


standpoint neither East Roman nor caliphal yet aware of both, produced works that 
drew on both the ecclesiastical and the Muslim versions of monotheist history. For 
example Elias bar Shenaya, Church of the East metropolitan of Nisibis (d. 1046), drew 
explicitly in his Chronicle on both Eusebius and Tabari so as to sketch the whole First 


Millennium from his vantage point at the exact center of the Fertile Crescent, the old 
Abrahamic road that had linked the two empires of Iran and Rome and now joined the 
caliphal capitals of Damascus and Baghdad. 

Eusebius was not simply the first to write an extensive and politically contextualized 
history of the Church from Augustus to the twentieth year of Constantine (325).°° His 
greatest contribution was to see the coincidence in time of Augustus and Christ not as an 
accident but as providential. This opened up a powerful, totalizing vision of history in 
which Rome facilitated Christianity's rise and dissemination, not of course because it 
desired this outcome—after all, some emperors were persecutors—but because it was in 
the right place at the right time. Eusebius’s view of this as divine design we may reject, 
but scarcely either the synchronicity or the relationship of empire and Church, let alone 
the impact of Eusebius’s vision on contemporaries and posterity. 

Eusebius’s view that there was—at the very least—a connection between Christ and 
Augustus had been anticipated in the Gospels’ careful allusions to both Roman imperial 
history and the local Herodian dynasty. And from quite early on, Christian leaders had 
to persuade the authorities not to persecute. Common ground, a shared history, had to 
be established, if Church and empire were to coexist.*” In an address to the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius (161-80) we find Melito, bishop of Sardis (d. c. 190), pleading for an 
end to persecution and asserting that, although a barbarian "philosophy" in its first 
origins, Christianity flowered under Augustus and was of good omen given the empire's 
prosperity from that time. After Augustus, only Nero (54-68) and Domitian (81-96) had 
shown Christians serious hostility, while Hadrian (117-38), notably, had protected 
them.?? In the following century Origen (d. c. 254) observed how 


Jesus was born during the reign of Augustus, the one who reduced to uniformity, so 
to speak, the many kingdoms on earth so that he had a single empire. It would have 
hindered Jesus's teaching from being spread through the whole world if there had 
been many kingdoms.?? 


Next we find the Emperor Constantine himself, in his Oration to the saints (variously 
dated between 313 and 327), reading a prophecy of Christs coming into Virgil's 
reference in his fourth or *Messianic" Eclogue, probably composed in 40 BCE, to the 
birth of a child who will usher in a golden age.^? And in the inscription on the Arch of 
Constantine (315) we find allusions not only to the emperor's monotheism ("instinctu 
divinitatis"—unless this is Constantine himself), but also to his liberation of the state 
from a tyrannical faction, surely an implicit self-comparison to Augustus. ^! 

As for Bishop Eusebius, through persecution, toleration, and then imperial favor he 
pondered Rome's role in the Christian dispensation, in varying moods and for different 
audiences.^ But by 335-36, in his In praise of Constantine, he had come to see Rome as 


well as the Church as providential and beneficial. Admittedly he was speaking in 
Constantine’s presence; but even so he insists that the empire’s role is still secondary to 
Christ's.^? Eusebius recalls how there had once been many states and constant warfare. 
The root of these evils was the worship of many gods, polytheism. But Christ came, 
undid the demons and proclaimed One God. 


At the same time, one single empire flowered for all people, the Roman, and the 
eternally implacable and irreconcilable enmity of nations was completely resolved. 
... Together, at the same moment, as if at a single divine sign, two beneficial shoots 
grew up for mankind: the empire of the Romans and the pious teaching.... Two 
great powers—the Roman Empire, which became a monarchy at that time, and the 
teaching of Christ—proceeding as if from a single starting point, and both together 
flourishing at the same moment, tamed and reconciled all to friendship. For while 
the power of our Saviour destroyed the polyarchies (polyarchiai) and polytheisms 
(polytheiai) of the demons and heralded the one kingdom of God to all men, Greeks 
and barbarians, to the furthest ends of the earth, the Roman Empire, now that the 
causes of polyarchy had been abolished, subdued the visible governments, zealous 
to combine the entire race into one unity and concord. Already it has united most of 
the various peoples, and it is further destined to attain as soon as possible all the 
others, right up to the very limits of the inhabited world.** 


Perhaps at this date or later, the Syriac poet-theologian Ephrem of Nisibis (d. 373) 
elaborated similar conceits in his Hymns on the Nativity: 


In the days of the king who enrolled people 
For the poll tax, our Saviour descended 
And enrolled people in the Book of Life.*° 


Whatever his reservations about Rome, though, Eusebius was not so naive as to regard 
the happy conjunction of Augustus and Christ as the pure fruit of providential fiat, in no 
need of historical explanation or at least contextualization. As a student of the Old as 
well as the New Testament, and as bishop of Caesarea on the Mediterranean coast of 
Palestine, a city with numerous polytheist, Jewish and Samaritan inhabitants, Eusebius 
was well aware of Rome's diversity but also of its being the heir—and indeed (in the 
case of Iran) still the neighbor—of prestigious earlier civilizations. Furthermore, he 
understood that, if his account of Christ's life as the universal redemptive event was to 
convince, he had to locate Jesus of Nazareth not just in a remote Roman province (as 
Tacitus had^9), but at the culmination, and in some sense as the resolution, of previous 
history. In this way Eusebius became a historian of civilizations, and necessarily a 
periodizer as well.^ This is not his concern in the Ecclesiastical history, which begins with 
the life of Christ and goes on to trace the rise of the major sees, the course of the 
persecutions, the progress of Christian letters, the formation of the scriptural canon, and 
the lives of the most eminent Church leaders, through to the reign of Constantine. The 


ancient civilizations are surveyed in another work, quite different in form, namely the 
Chronicle. This became so fundamental to Greek Christian chronography that it was 
superseded and lost. The surviving Latin and Armenian translations/versions show the 
breadth of its influence, from the Sasanian frontier lands to far-away Ireland.*® 

If in the Ecclesiastical history Eusebius intertwined the story of Rome and the Church 
over three centuries in a continuous prose narrative, the Chronicle had far more stories 
to tell over a much longer period. In parallel columns across each opening of his book, 
Eusebius coordinated the year numbers (regnal or otherwise) of each people’s history, 
assigning primacy to the era of Abraham (Abraham’s birth = year 1) and Olympiads. In 
a broad spatium historicum in the middle of the page he made brief notes of salient 
events. In this way he made clear at a glance the shape of world history and the 
relations of its constituent parts. In his Hexapla the Christian scholar Origen, working 
again in Caesarea but a couple of generations earlier, had already used a six-column 
format in order to set out the relationship between the Hebrew scriptures and their 
Greek versions. Both Origen and Eusebius deployed this innovative layout, together with 
the flexible new book format known as the codex,” in order to respond to a fresh 
intellectual need, the coordination of Greek and non-Greek (“barbarian”) history and 
thought. At an increasingly complex historical and cultural conjuncture—reflected in the 
Caesarea library’s extensive holdings of Greek books both pre-Christian and Christian, 
along with the Hebrew scriptures—the codex and the columnar formatting of the page 
proved ideal tools for Eusebius’s bold reorganization of historical knowledge.°° 

At his most expansive, Eusebius has columns for the Medes, Hebrews (divided into 
Judah and Israel), Athenians, Latins, Spartans, Macedonians, Corinthians/Lydians, and 
Egyptians.°! Gradually the number of columns decreases, the Oriental empires fade 
away, and history revolves round the heirs of Alexander (notably the Ptolemies), the 
Romans, and the Jews. From the beginning of Augustus's rule, only the Romans and 
Jews remain, and after Titus's providential holocaust in the year 70 (sescenta milia 
uirorum  interfecit??), the Jewish column disappears. Thereafter,  Eusebius's 
understanding of history centers exclusively on Rome and the Church. (It is the same 
idea conveyed in the quotation from In praise of Constantine, above.) The rise of 
Sasanian Iran in the 220s remains offstage despite Caesarea's position at the western 
end of the Fertile Crescent, despite the Sasanians' ability to challenge Rome militarily, 
and despite their numerous Christian subjects. The Peace of the Church—or its “Liberty,” 
according to a recent attempt to retrieve Eusebius’s original Greek??—is recorded under 
the year 313. The Chronicle ends on a high point, with Constantine's twentieth 
anniversary celebrations in 325. 

In one sense, Eusebius was both late and antique to his fingertips. Late, because while 
he looked forward to the spread of Christianity “to the very limits of the inhabited 
world” under Constantine's dynasty extending “to unaging time,”°* and rejected his 
predecessor Sextus Julius Africanus's (d. c. 250) overprecise eschatology, still he believed 
history was gradually heading toward its end, the Second Coming.^? Antique, because 
although he saw in Antiquity an abundance of empires, while his own age was 
dominated only by Rome, still Rome had grown organically out of the earlier narrative. 


We should not, though, underplay the uniqueness of Christianity and Rome—especially 
their combination—in Eusebius’s vision of things. And the God-willed coming together of 
Christian monotheism and Roman monarchy he no doubt expected to endure as long 
into the future as was necessary. 

In the century after Eusebius, it is true, the compromises and ambiguities of 
Christianization, especially the spread of Arianism, caused some to take a less rosy view. 
So too did a lingering awareness that imperial Rome had destroyed the more virtuous 
(but inconveniently pre-Christian) Republic. There were mounting pressures on the 
Rhine and Danube frontiers. Then came the sack of Rome in 410.°° In Antioch, Bishop 
John Chrysostom (d. 407) was acutely aware of the gap between the reality of life in a 
nominally Christian empire and city, and the ascetic ideal he exhorted his flock to live 
by. Bishop Augustine of Hippo (d. 430), who gladly used Eusebius’s chronology, 
nevertheless turned his gaze toward the City of God and away from Rome/Babylon and 
the triumphalist alignment of Church and empire under Augustus and his successors. 
Blame for Rome’s humiliation he deflected away from Christianity by drawing attention 
to the disasters of its pagan past starting with the sack of Troy.” He toyed, true enough, 
with polemical applications of Virgil's Fourth Eclogue; while his intense boyhood to old 
age dialogue with the poet's whole oeuvre bridged the four centuries from Augustus to 
Alaric and is among the notable spiritual and literary experiences which bind the First 
Millennium's phases together. Yet Virgil, however admired (already in his own day) as 
the touchstone of Romanitas, was not the Scripture, and remained deeply ambivalent in 
Christian eyes.^? 

But if Eusebius's link between the Church and a Rome now defeated not triumphant 
meant for some that the last days were at hand, others were more optimistic about the 
durability of the Eusebian model.^?? One such was the historian Orosius (d. 418), who 
went so far as to make Christ a Roman citizen (because of the census), while his Histories 
against the pagans did much to form the Latin West's view of its past.® In the Greek East, 
Eusebius's Ecclesiastical history found a string of continuators down to Evagrius (d. after 
594), as long as the Constantinian model seemed to work at least in the East. All of 
them interwove the Church's affairs with the fortunes of empire, viewed of course from 
varying ecclesiastical standpoints®'—which has undoubtedly skewed our whole view of 
late Antiquity, but on the other hand legitimately reflects the concerns of then 
influential bodies of opinion. Those who expected the world to end in 500 were 
disappointed; yet ecclesiastical historians continued to adapt.? What had started with 
Eusebius as a thoroughly *late antique" genre was gradually stretched into something 
less expectant, to cope with the all too gradual unfolding of time. 

The Arab conquests and the rise of Islam put such a question mark over this view of 
history—or at least gave East Rome such a jolt—that Evagrius found no continuator in 
Greek. Greek secular historiography likewise came to an end with Theophylact 
Simocatta, and—for a time—Greek chronicle writing too, with the Paschal chronicle; both 
works were produced c. 630. In the Muslim world, though, things were different. Here 
most Christians, whether Church of the East, Chalcedonian, or anti-Chalcedonian 
(miaphysite), preferred to write in Syriac. Eusebius's Ecclesiastical history and his 


Chronicle had been translated, and miaphysite historians in particular went on 
compiling, either more or less under Eusebius’s influence, chronicles such as that of 
Jacob of Edessa (d. 708)—a tradition that culminated in the great syntheses by Michael 
the Syrian (d. 1199) and Gregory Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286), attending to East Rome and 
the Caliphate as well as their own Church. This resolutely anti-Chalcedonian communion 
modeled itself, though, on the persecuted Jews of Old Testament times—which is why 
old-style ecclesiastical histories proved harder to write than chronicles.” 

Muslim historians, by contrast, enjoyed the privilege of making a fresh start. Yet 
when we turn to Ibn Ishaq in the mid-eighth century, we find that they too could see 


important continuities with the pre-Islamic past. Ibn Ishaq prefaced his massive and 


much-read Life of the Prophet of God 9»—which survives only in an abridged edition 
prepared by Ibn Hisham (d. 828/33)—with the Book of the beginning, an account of 
history, especially the earlier prophets, from creation to the eve of Islam. Its latter parts 
concentrated on South Arabia and increasingly on Mecca, to prepare for Muhammad’s 


life-story.©° Ibn Ishaq recognized South Arabia to be a remote region in which neither 


Ctesiphon nor Constantinople was willing, or most of the time able, to intervene 
directly." Rome nonetheless acted through its Christian proxy Aksum (Ethiopia) and the 
local Christian Churches, while Iran did eventually conquer and for a time control the 
region.®® In this sense, Ibn Ishaq manages to provide an imperial—Sasanian as well as 


Roman—backdrop for the birth of Islam,9? just as Eusebius had linked Christ to 
Augustus.”° But there is no denying that religious communities—notably the Christians 
of Najran—or even individuals play the leading part in his narrative, rather than 
empires. Ibn Ishaq delineates the circumstances under which Judaism and Christianity 


became established in South Arabia." He also tells at length the story of Salman from 
Isfahan, who abandoned Mazdaism for Christianity and Christianity for the Prophet 
after a long search. Ibn Ishaq builds an atmosphere of expectancy before the 
appearance of Muhammad, touching on many of the religious currents in the sixth- 
century Near East, and sketching portraits of sensitive souls like Salman, who either 
simply waited or wandered from place to place looking for clues as to where the longed- 
for messenger might appear.’* Such individuals were few, and Muhammad's coming was 
undoubtedly a revolution; but still Ibn Ishaq's emphasis is on this expectancy and on the 
chain of prophecy, not on the break between an old world and a new one coming to 
birth. 

This generous historical contextualization of Islam, making Muhammad “the pivot of 
world history,"? can be related to other roughly contemporary statements, either 
positive or negative, such as the fresco of the six kings at the late Umayyad bath house 
of Qusayr 'Amra in Jordan, which implies a wide political and cultural context for the 
Caliphate by portraying the rulers of Rome, Iran, Aksum, and Visigothic Spain,”* or 
John of Damascus's treatment of Islam as the hundredth of the Christian heresies. 
Indeed, Ibn Ishaq himself made the transition from prophetic to subsequent caliphal 


history, and hence a better embedding of Islam in the flow of history, by compiling 
toward the end of his life a History of the caliphs. This work proved much less popular 
than the Life; only a few fragments survive.” Its significance for us, though, is that, like 
Eusebius, Ibn Ishaq did not confine himself to the initial revelatory and prophetic events 


in the history of his religion, but saw virtue in pursuing the story almost down to his 
own time. He could have restricted himself to the first four, “rightly guided" caliphs, the 
rashidün as they came to be called; yet he dared to embark on the controversial and 
divisive Umayyads. He got at least as far as the first Umayyad caliph, Mu'awiya (661- 
80), and in the light of his suspected Shiite leanings one wonders whether he broached 
the reign of Mu'awiya's son Yazid and the brutal slaying of Muhammad's grandson and 


"Al's son Husayn at Karbala in 681, a crisis of political and religious legitimacy at the 
root of the eventual Sunni-Shiite schism. In any event, Ibn Ishaq was aware of the 


significance of the community's post-Prophetic and indeed postscriptural development, 
in the same way Eusebius was committed to writing the history of the Church. Both 
stories were indefinitely extendable. 

But if the ecclesiastical historians gave up writing sequels to Eusebius once a more or 
less triumphalist narrative became unsustainable, the universalist (in both time and 
space) tradition in Arabic historiography—the progeny in other words of Ibn Ishaq— 


suffered from a more insidious weakness: it came to see Islam as entirely self-sufficient. 
Already Ibn Hisham excised from his abridged edition whole tracts of Ibn Ishaq's account 


of pre-Islamic history, fostering the illusion of an “empty Hijaz” and contributing to the 
oblivion of South Arabia/Himyar’s flourishing urban civilization, from which subsequent 


historical understanding has so deeply suffered.”° Contextualizing Islam did not mesh 
with the growing conviction that it was unique and God-given and had no need to be 
related to anything else. Among Ibn Hisham's major criteria for deciding whether to 
keep Ibn Ishaq’s materials was their direct relevance to the Qur'àn, as he states at the 


outset of his edition. In the course of time, Islam came to see its origins as a case of 
spontaneous generation. It labeled the pre-Islamic world jahiliya, "ignorance" or 
“barbarism” or “lawlessness” (at least from the religious perspective; pre-Islamic poetry 
was another matter"). As early as the Umayyad period, it is true, Muslim scholars 
worked out a framework narrative of pre-Islamic prophets and kings. They even 
calculated how many years passed between each of its main figures from Adam to 
Muhammad/5—in other words, an incipient “before hijra” chronology. But nothing came 


of it (and bare frameworks of kings and prophets anyway lacked the attractive texture 
of Ibn Ishaq’s pre-Islamic narrative). An early chronographer went so far as to call AH 1 


"the first year of history." Muslims still cannot narrate with any precision what 
happened before the hijra except by using BC/AD dates.? The insidious concept of 
jahiliya remains to this day their answer to "late Antiquity”: two exclusivist doctrines, 
two sides of the same coin.?! 

Despite Ibn Hisham, and others,?? there were still for a time Muslims who dared take a 
wider view of the past. Notable ninth-century universal histories include those by 


Ya'qübi and Dinawari, and culminate with Tabari’s monumental History of the prophets 
and kings, completed in the 920s and indebted to otherwise lost sections of Ibn Ishaq for 
whole tracts of its account of pre-Islamic times.** Being an Iranian, Tabari provides an 


exhaustive account of the Sasanians (he was also aware that only Iranian and Jewish 
history was well enough documented to provide the rudiments of a pre-hijra 
chronology?^). Admittedly he cares as little for Rome as Eusebius does for Iran, 
providing only a fleeting account of its rulers from Augustus to Heraclius based on 
Christian sources and focused almost exclusively on its involvement with Syria-Palestine 
and the Gospel story. He substitutes a history of prophets for Eusebius’s ecclesiastical 
history; and elsewhere, when his sacred heroes lived on Roman soil (the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus, S. George) he prefers Muslim to Christian narratives.®° But this is all in the 
cause of a monotheist perspective on history; and if there is one providential God there 
can, in the end, be only one history of mankind. After Tabari, biographical and local 


histories—or at the most universal histories with a more and more local focus the nearer 
one got to the present—held the field.®° Still, the History of the prophets and kings 
continued to provide a reference-narrative for the Caliphate's early history.®” 

It was in the tenth-century Syriac Christian world that prospects of producing a 
comprehensive monotheist historical narrative were brightest. Most East Romans did not 
want to fit Islam into their Eusebian narrative of Rome as the sole empire willed by 
God. Muslim historians were less and less interested in the pre-Islamic world. But Syriac 
Christians under the Caliphate, mostly miaphysite or Church of the East, could neither 
ignore Islam without losing contact with reality, nor efface the pre-Islamic past without 
losing their identity. This put them in a strong position—despite their Maccabean 
obsession®® with suffering and struggle—to see things as they actually were. It is no 
coincidence that our best witness, the chronicler Elias bar Shenaya, occupied starting 
in the year 1008—the Church of the East episcopal throne in Nisibis, a city situated 
exactly in the middle of the Fertile Crescent, at the very center of the First Millennium 
world.*?? 

That Elias, an experienced ecclesiastical writer preeminent in the Church of the East 
of his day, was also thoroughly embedded in the Arab world is already apparent from 
his provision of a parallel Arabic as well as Syriac version of his chronicle, and his 
deployment from 622 CE of the hijra dating system. Up to that point he used Olympiads 
(!) and the Seleucid era; Jacob of Edessa had employed a mixture of eras; Evagrius had 
favored the Antiochene era and regnal years. The era of the Incarnation had been 
invented by Dionysius Exiguus at Rome in 525, but was not widely disseminated even in 
the West before the eighth century.?? One can imagine Elias turning with relief to the 
Muslim dates, which had rapidly been accepted over such an expanse of the earth's 
surface. 

For pre-Islamic history, though, the Arabs could offer no dating system of their own, 
and only very partial historiographical content focused on the background to 
Muhammad. Here, Elias's models were exclusively Christian, notably Eusebius. Little 


Church of the East historical writing has survived from before Elias's time,” and he 


himself was perfectly happy to adopt the miaphysite Jacob of Edessa’s Chronicle as a 
model, including its Olympiads.?? Jacob in turn was based on Eusebius's Chronicle. Elias 
begins with Adam, and covers all the ancient empires. But where Eusebius loses interest 
in Iran after the Achaemenids, and ignores the Sasanians completely, Elias (like Jacob 
of Edessa, again) records the Sasanian emperors just after their Roman colleagues, and 
eventually the caliphs too, for whom one of his sources (acknowledged, as is Elias’s 
custom) turns out to be the great Tabari. In space, the perspective is no longer 


Mediterranean, as was Eusebius's on the coast at Caesarea, but embraces the wider 
horizons to be explored in the next chapter. In time, Elias's chronicle highlights the First 
Millennium. The first part of the work confines itself to lists of Biblical figures, dynasts, 
and bishops, along with passages of chronological computation. Next comes a lacuna 
that apparently does not indicate loss of text. (The sole surviving manuscript, in the 
British Library, may be Elias's own copy.??) Then the chronicle proper begins with King 
Abgar of Edessa, Tiberius, Pontius Pilate, and Christ, initiating a sequence extending 
down to the year 1018. And if this account of the monotheist First Millennium— 
featuring Rome and the Caliphate on a roughly equal footing, and Iran too albeit more 
summarily—had not actually been produced by a Church of the East prelate living in 
Nisibis soon after the year 1000, the modern student could still have collaged it together 
from the Greek ecclesiastical historians plus Ibn Ishaq and Tabari, by appealing to the 


example of Evagrius who adumbrated—even if he did not execute—just such a 
composite and, indeed, potentially universal history based on the works of a catholic 
selection of his predecessors.?^ 

One can see now why Theophanes, the only East Roman historian who provided a 
serious narrative of the Umayyad and early Abbasid Caliphates, got it from a Syriac 
source—apparently the early Abbasid Chalcedonian polymath Theophilus of Edessa, 
whose chronicle recorded events in both the East Roman Empire and the Caliphate.” 
One ought in fairness, though, to underline that Elias was a simple chronicler not an 
ecclesiastical historian, far less an historian of religions. Therefore he was happily free 
of the need to offer a coherent account of the working of divine providence through the 
prophets. Not that it would have been easy for a bishop under Islam to write such a 
book, and not just because of Muhammad. The task was made even harder because 


unlike Eusebius, who had before him in the Gospels and Acts a detailed narrative of 
beginnings to build on, Muslims like Ibn Ishaq and in his wake Tabari had to fit an 


almost entirely nonnarrative scripture round a massive, ahistorically organized stock of 
traditions about the events of Muhammad's life. On the other hand, Ibn Ishaq was 


writing much closer in time to Muhammad's life than Eusebius was to Jesus's, and could 


feel surer of his sources, some of which were no doubt oral. Eusebius had to reconstruct 
the whole transmission of narrative and authority—a process beset by error and heresy 
—from the crucifixion to his own day, three whole centuries. 

Thanks not least, though, to their respect for scriptural issues—the New Testament 
canon for Eusebius, the historicity of the Qur'an for Ibn Ishaq, and commentary on the 


Quran for Tabari—these historians managed to produce narratives that became 


authoritative in their communities and were therefore preserved. The separation and 
hostility of the communities has meant not only that their different versions of prophetic 
history have never been reconciled, but also that even their either more or less “secular” 
historians have scarcely been compared. In the present, programmatic book all that can 
be risked is some indication of the common denominators of their respective 
maturations, along with that of rabbinic Judaism and certain other traditions. At a not 
too far distant date I intend to produce a secular historical narrative of all these 
experiences, within the framework of the First Millennium. 


FOR AND AGAINST THE FIRST MILLENNIUM 


Carl Becker prophesied a century ago that “a time will come when late Hellenism will 
be appreciated retrospectively from the Islamic tradition."?^ If we accept the First 
Millennium as our primary framework (it does not exclude parallel use of late Antiquity 
either long or short, political, socioeconomic, or conceptual), we are indeed enabled to 
analyze certain major historical phenomena, which stand out better once the time frame 
is expanded in this way. “Before Muhammad” appears in a different light when viewed 


from “after Muhammad,” and vice versa. For example, Christianity and the experience 


of Christianization are relativized when studied in the perspective of Islam, which saw 
itself as a corrective to Christianity’s failures—but also succumbed to some of its vices. 
The uniqueness of Christian monarchy and priesthood, and of their interaction, are 
better seen when we examine the failure of the monarchical caliphate to endure 
effectively in Islam, and the success of a scholarly, nonsacramental form of religious 
leadership. And we more clearly appreciate the remarkable durability and influence of 
both Rome and Iran, whether as state or civilization or both, when we read the 
Umayyads in the light of East Rome, or the Abbasids in that of the Sasanids. These are 
all developments that continue to resound today;?/ and students of the First Millennium 
are better placed to address them than historians who act as if North Africa, Arabia, the 
Levant, and Iran just dropped off the map c. 640. 
It has been well said that 


the rediscovery of late antiquity as a historical epoch with distinctive characteristics 
and of major importance for later developments is indisputably one of the major 
results of historical research during the last decades, and its implications for 
comparative history have yet to be explored in detail.?* 


Yet if we try to facilitate this comparative effort by defining the period generously, the 
obvious comparandum for Christianity is Islam, we soon have a bigger “esplosione” on 
our hands than even Giardina imagined, and late Antiquity bursts any reasonable 
bounds. Nothing called “Antiquity” can convincingly be extended far enough into the 


“Middle Ages” to explain Islam’s tenth-century maturation; while if we embrace 
Christianity’s birth and growth, we must annex too that whole process’s imperial Roman 
context, and in so doing stray far from any acceptable backward extension of the 
epithet “late.” We have to face the fact that Giardina’s diagnosis was right but his cure 
was excessively conservative, failing to rise to the challenge presented by the 
conjunction of late antique and Islamic studies.?? 

Apart from its inherent advantages for understanding the traditions and societies in 
question according to their own rhythms of development, and contextually, the First 
Millennium is also relevant to Europe's task of assimilating its Muslim populations, as I 
already hinted in chapter 1. Inclusive social attitudes and policies are more likely to be 
fostered by inclusive histories propagated through the school syllabus, than by any 
periodization of Antiquity or definition of the Middle Ages framed to exclude the world 
of Islam. It has been argued that specific *optimistic" conjunctures such as the collapse 
of communism and the scrapping of certain political boundaries during the 1990s 
helped, for a time, to make the relatively frontier-free long late Antiquity fashionable; 
that the strategic balance will one day shift again; and that longer periodizations are 
therefore destined to be a passing fashion.'°° Yet the population movements that have 
brought Islam to Europe have deep roots in decolonization and globalization; they are 
largely irreversible once grandchildren and by now even great-grandchildren are born 
to the original migrants, for whom Europe is their only home; and they will most likely 
intensify, given the pressures on Middle Eastern and African societies from climate 
change and water shortage, wars, popular unrest, and economic stagnation. For all 
these reasons, pressures for a more inclusive view of the past will not go away. 

What other arguments can be offered, either more or less directly, against the First 
Millennium? Starting from general considerations, it may for example be objected that 
periodization is something we impose on history after it has happened, from a specific 
viewing point with unavoidable bias, and ought not to be assigned excessive 
importance, unavoidable though it is for purposes of coherent exposition and teaching. 
The historian will ideally be in a position to survey history as a continuum, breaking it 
down into microperiods for purposes of research, then expanding it again in order to 
achieve synthesis. One can only agree. But few are in practice able to achieve much of 
an overview, given the habit and necessity of specialization. If this situation is to be 
palliated, we can begin by promoting (or returning to) longer periodizations in usum 
scholarum, so that the ideal, at least, is inculcated at an early age. At the same time, 
there is no reason why complementary periodizations should not run simultaneously—in 
which case a major argument for the First Millennium would be that it helps clarify and 
contextualize late Antiquity, about whose definition it is proving so hard to reach 
agreement. (And it will not get easier: future Muslim participants in the debate will 
certainly want to know why late Antiquity is so much about Christianization, but not at 
all about Islamization.) 

Another objection to our First Millennium is that it is not the only possible one: for 
example, the Romans celebrated the thousandth birthday of their city in 248 with wild 
animal displays in the Colosseum. Our First Millennium is a Christian formulation 


calculated from the birth of Jesus, an event of essentially theological significance and 
only to Christians; while the period culminates in the rather different religion of Islam, 
which plays down the significance of pre-Islamic history. To make a point of singling 
out the first Christian millennium may therefore seem Christianocentric or even 
Eurocentric to some, or just plain confused. As Arnaldo Momigliano put it in a lecture 
delivered almost fifty years ago, 


The modern notion of historical periods selected according to the intrinsic 
importance of the facts and according to the reliability of the evidence is quite 
clearly part of our pagan inheritance. Experience seems to show that it can 
somehow be reconciled with the Jewish idea of a history from the creation of the 
world. The reconciliation with the Christian notion of a history divided into two by 
Incarnation is a more difficult problem. +° 


Yet the point of the First Millennium as a useful historical periodization as well as one 
rooted in reliably attested (though less reliably interpreted) events is that by definition 
it embraces the formation of Christianity (not to mention rabbinic Judaism) as well as 
Islam, whose initial concept had not a little to do with the perceived shortcomings of 
Christianity. And the issues between Christianity and Islam, which gave such vigor and 
interest to their encounter, were—among much else—theological issues. Had they been 
purely military, political, or economic, we would not still be discussing them today. 
What is more, the spread of the AD dating system on which the First Millennium is based 
may also have owed something to the rise of Islam. It did not catch on in the Latin 
world until Bede c. 731 (even more tardily among nonscholars), or in the Greek world 
until late Byzantine times. In both situations there was acute awareness of mounting 
pressure from Islam, so perhaps adopting the Christian era was a conscious—if delayed 
—reaction to the quick-off-the-mark formulation of the simple and uniform hijra era, 
which is first attested on a papyrus receipt as early as AH 22.!?? (The Church of the East, 
being on the front line, adopted hijra dating as early as 676.'°°) 

The aspect of the First Millennium which (experto credite!) attracts most criticism is, 
nevertheless, its suspiciously Eusebian inception with Augustus and Christ. Although 
nobody can deny Christianity begins and Roman imperium matures, or enters a new 
phase, with the millennium, the fact that the Christian historian Eusebius declares this 
coincidence providential is enough to make it taboo. Against this capital charge of 
Christianocentrism, various pleas may be entered, starting with the fact that I propose 
the First Millennium as a frame for not just one but several long-term cultural trends, 
with round-figure termini that are approximate and symbolic of course, but—apart from 
their Christian significance—happen also to correspond to various non-Christian 
processes of cultural maturation outlined in this chapter and elaborated in chapters 5 
and 6. As for Eusebius, far from weaving private fantasies, he induced much of his 
posterity to think as he had about Rome and the Church,!?^ and thus encouraged further 
convergence, for example in numerous bishops warmly committed to the Roman 
Empire's authority and prepared to act on that loyalty, assuming civic as well as 


ecclesiastical leadership in both East and West. Eusebius’s vision, however theological in 
its origins, became an active force in history. 

A more creative aspect of this debate is that it encourages thought about the nature of 
historical periodizations. These may emerge effortlessly from the phenomena (an empire 
or dynasty rises and falls); or they may respond, with greater or lesser appropriateness 
and accuracy, to a question the historian poses, as here: How do Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam interact in their youth and early maturity, with each other or with more 
secular currents such as Greek philosophy or Roman law? Do these interactions speak to 
our own cultural conjuncture? I have explained how such preoccupations might lead one 
to find the First Millennium a rational and functional periodization, on grounds of 
research convenience, not theological and providential arriére-pensée. In chapter 4 I 
will make some further comments about how the imperial regimes of Iran, Rome, and 
the Caliphate also fit into this framework. But since one way of making our analysis 
more convincing is by varying our vantage points, while periodizations that repose like 
an arch on a fixed support at each terminus offer irresistible provocation to the literal- 
minded (“Why Augustus/Jesus?”, “Why Ibn Sina?”), I have also noted another approach. 
Starting as it were from the arch’s keystone, that is to say from some pivotal event, from 
which one reads both backward and forward until one has sufficiently illuminated its 
causes and consequences, one may construct one’s periodization around that focus 
rather than between a start and a finish.!? The pivot here proposed is already 
announced in the book's title: Before and after Muhammad. This could have been 


interpreted narrowly, the “before” being the religious and political turmoil of sixth- 
century Arabia, the “after” in terms of the rapid expansion of the Arab Empire in the 
century following Muhammad’s death. But I have chosen to take a wider view, making 


Muhammad stand for a whole religious culture in dialogue with others from its 


inception, then maturing and in due course exercising its own gravitational pull. There 
is, in other words, much to be gained from using both arch and pivot together.!?^? One of 
the most rewarding things about the resulting First Millennium periodization is its 
appropriateness to the study of philosophy and law as well as the monotheist religions 
from which its initial definition is derived. 

A further objection to the First Millennium, particularly as a field of study partly 
designed to illuminate our contemporary clash of civilizations, is that it seems perilously 
teleological. Here we must acknowledge that there is both appropriate and 
inappropriate teleology. Viewing, for instance, Constantine primarily as the founder of 
Western civilization is inappropriate teleology because he also stood at the dawn of East 
Rome or “Byzantium,” which was often in conflict with Latin Christendom; while the 
relationship between monotheism and monarchy he grappled with was likewise to be 
fundamental to the Islamic world, which was directly continuous and contiguous with 
East Rome, and at different times in conflict with both Eastern and Western 
Christendom. Nobody today could deny that the rise of Christianity and that of Islam are 
the fundamental events of the First Millennium, with crucial impact on our own era. The 
First Millennium can reasonably therefore be treated not just in its own right, but also 


as a prime source of (but not leading inevitably to) the present conjuncture. 

A related issue is the study of intellectual systems over long periods, which also 
provokes charges of “teleology,” especially if some later phase is presented as 
“orthodox” or “classical.” That constructs popularly viewed as orthodox/classical do 
exist, it would be fatuous to deny. Part of the historian’s job is to trace what produced 
such consensus and the sense of identity that derives from it. At the same time, though, 
one has to be careful about viewing cultural constructs at a given point in time mainly 
as “tendencies” on the way to a “classical crystallization" visible only to us, 
retrospectively. Just one example: ninth- and tenth-century Arabic philosophy has often 
been studied as a phase on the way to the formation of Latin scholastic philosophy and 
then the Renaissance. This is a particularly shameless teleology because it validates one 
culture only in terms of another. In the present book, Arabic philosophy is 
acknowledged to have had its own independent story right down to the present day. 
Among my objectives is to describe the formation of what came—and in different ways 
continues—to be regarded as a distinctively “Islamic” spectrum of ways of thinking. 
Therefore, in selecting my ninth- and tenth-century materials, I have an eye to what 
proved durable and influential. That is indeed “teleological,” but it allows that there are 
various possible outcomes, not just one, namely Latin Europe. (Of course, “The Golden 
Age of Baghdad” may also turn out to be Euro-teleological, if it is used as a yardstick by 
which to “prove” that Muslims then spent the whole Second Millennium “declining.”) 

Finally, some reflections on the First Millennium in contemporary usage. So far the 
concept has not attracted narrative historians. Its debut may have been in 1985 in Paul 
Veyne's Histoire de la vie privée 1: De l'Empire romain à l'an mil; but the millennial aspect 
of this enterprise was so underwhelming that the English translation was titled From 
pagan Rome to Byzantium. The First Millennium mainly attracts archaeologists and 
historians interested in the material culture and economy of the Latin and Germanic 
worlds. They do not want to tie their subject down chronologically because they have so 
much difficulty dating their materials; they are also not usually prime suspects for 
promoting a Christian or Muslim interpretation of history. The proceedings of the 
Bradford University First Millennium Symposium, also held in 1985, provocatively 
proposed termini that have absolutely nothing to do with each other (wide distribution 
of Arretine/Samian pottery; adoption of Romanesque architecture), proclaimed the 
autonomy of material evidence from written sources, and accepted labels like “Roman,” 
"German," *Saxon," or *medieval" only as necessary *myths" to ease communication 
with the outside world.!?7 Such communication was achieved more successfully by Klaus 
Randsborg's The first millennium AD in Europe and the Mediterranean (1991) and Peter 
Heather's Empires and barbarians (2009), deploying the First Millennium because it 
embraces not only the flourishing and the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, but also 
the emergence of Europe, roughly as it is still configured, by about 1000. The major Silk 
Road exhibition at the British Library in 2004, which demonstrated with unusual clarity 
the interactive vitality of civilizations along the Central Asiatic trade routes, rather than 
just transmission of goods from one end to the other, also took the First Millennium as 
its frame of reference, invoking the fall of Khotan to the Turkish Karakhanids in 1006!?* 


—although no reference was made to the Karakhanids’ high cultural level, or 
explanation offered why their arrival, after that of so many other invaders, should 
constitute such a defining break. (Perhaps it helped that they were Muslims?) 

Among investigations of religion, only Peter Brown’s The rise of Western Christendom: 
Triumph and diversity, A.D. 200-1000 (20037) gets close to exploiting the full 
chronological range of the First Millennium. But the focus here is on Christendom and 
only secondarily the world of Islam, mainly as perceived by Christians. 

There are also, especially in the last decade, works that, while adopting periodizations 
other than the First Millennium, nonetheless call in question the idea of a major caesura 
c. 600-650, which is the main obstacle to the First Millennium. Peregrine Horden and 
Nicholas Purcell, in The corrupting sea (2000), argue for the great continuities of 
Mediterranean life such as economic diversification in the face of an unpredictable 
climate, irrespective of the ancient/medieval distinction.!?? In his Origins of the European 
economy: Communications and commerce, A.D. 300-900 (2001), Michael McCormick 
rejects the notion that the seventh century has to be turned into an insuperable obstacle 
to research. His example is followed by Chris Wickham in his two books, Framing the 
early Middle Ages: Europe and the Mediterranean 400—800 (2005), and The inheritance of 
Rome: A history of Europe from 400 to 1000 (2009), albeit with reservations about the 
extremer forms of "continuitism."!!? The focus of all these works is European and/or 
Mediterranean, but they embrace the Arab-Islamic world as well.!!! They are sensitive to 
the material evidence. They also suggest that pressures to conform to an exclusively 
Latin and Greek perspective weigh less heavily on medievalists than on classicists. 

The books by McCormick and Wickham, both economic historians mainly interested in 
early medieval Latin Europe, bear some further comment. They show admirable broad- 
mindedness not just in their chronological sweep, but also in taking on board the East 
Roman and Arab-Islamic worlds as well. Nonetheless, their perspective is quite different 
from that offered here. McCormick is perfectly aware that, after what he sees as the 
demise of the ancient Mediterranean economy in the seventh century, the eastern, 
southern, and western shores conquered by the Arabs continued more peaceful and 
prosperous than the northern shores, which remained in Christian hands.!!? Yet he is not 
really much concerned with this difference, in its own right, until the economic 
dynamism of the Abbasid economy becomes so irresistible that it begins, very slowly in 
the closing decades of the eighth century, to drag Latin Europe back into the light. And 
since, even then, his search is for the earliest signs of "the decisive advance of the 
European commercial economy,"!? McCormick describes the influence of the Abbasid 
economy rather than the beast itself. One is constantly aware, reading his book, that a 
general history of the Eurasian economy from 750 to 900, free of anachronistic concern 
with a region not fully on stream until *several centuries"!!^ later, would have to place 
Abbasid Iraq center stage. That admission, coming from such an accomplished historian 
of Europe, is an important gain; yet it remains only an implicit admission. 

A similar viewpoint is adopted in Wickham's two books. By framing his narrative of 
the period up to 1000 not (it is true) in order to explain teleologically the origins of 
“Europe,” but still from a firmly Latin and Roman perspective, Wickham privileges a 


part of the world which was, as he himself admits,!!^ distinctly peripheral to the great 
centers of power, wealth, and creativity: Constantinople, Cairo, Baghdad. There is an 
arbitrariness here, whose dependence on a modern European sense of identity we need 
to recognize more explicitly. (Wickham berates teleological approaches in others.) By 
contrast, the historian who passes by Baghdad rather than Aachen en route to the year 
1000 and then into the Second Millennium follows the organic, mainstream 
development of the most vigorous elements in the late antique synthesis, those Greco- 
Roman, Sasanian, Syriac, and then Muslim currents that I have chosen as the focus of 
my account, and not arbitrarily, but because these sent out the creative impulses which 
were dominant at the beginning of the Second Millennium, and then went on, in 
association with the Latin world but with a much greater time lag there, to mold what 
we call Modernity. 

McCormick’s and Wickham’s choices on the one hand, and mine on the other, all in a 
sense represent teleological readings of the First Millennium. How would I describe the 
difference between mine and theirs? To put it crudely, my choice places the telos at the 
very end of the First Millennium itself, building to an account of the maturation of Islam 
presented as an essentialized construct for purposes of exposition, but recognizing too 
its growing diversity—the Sunni-Shiite schism, the political fragmentation of the 
caliphate, the role of philosophy and Sufi mysticism—as well as its continuing evolution 
after 1000. Those who wish to go on and use this picture in order to achieve a deeper 
understanding of our present situation and its potentialities are encouraged to do so. 
Indeed, it was from current stresses on Europe’s sense of identity that I began this 
investigation, at the start of chapter 1. But I do not invoke the direct genetic link 
implied by McCormick’s talk of origins, or by Wickham’s choice to privilege a rather 
obscure region of the First Millennium world—Latin Europe—over others more powerful 
and creative, inevitably in part (whatever the disclaimers) because of its preeminence at 
a much later date. The goal of the Eurocentric historian (“Modernity”) is remote from, 
yet conceived of as standing in a relationship of dependence toward, the First 
Millennium. To depict so chronologically extended a relationship convincingly is a very 
difficult enterprise in itself; and it is also the case that other, quite different traditions 
believe they too have a stake in the same past. The views of history on offer today in 
the schools and universities of, for example, the Sunni Muslim world, or in those of Iran 
or for that matter the United States, differ very largely—in emphasis if not necessarily 
in broad periodization'!7—from what is purveyed in Europe. Yet all find that much of 
what is important to them matured during the First Millennium—which must therefore 
be depicted in such a way as to explain all the roads that lead out of it. 

If that is not an unrealistic goal, then we may look forward, sooner or later, to a new 
Eusebian moment when Islam this time, instead of the Church, will finally be woven 
into the fabric of world history.'!® Only the viewpoint will not be Muslim, as Eusebius's 
was Christian. Nor will it be Eurocentric. Rather it will reflect a global world in which 
Islam, after long eclipse, once more moves closer to the heart of things. 
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SPACE 


AN EASTWARD SHIFT 


The distinction of North and South is real and intelligible; and our pursuit is terminated on either side by the 
poles of the Earth. But the difference of East and West is arbitrary, and shifts round the globe. 


—E. Gibbon (ed. D. Womersley), The history of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire (1994) 3.1095 
(marginal note added to one of Gibbon’s own copies in 1790/91) 


DISCOVERING THE MEDITERRANEAN 


If we are to weave Islam into the fabric of our history, we must go beyond its scripture’s 
dialogue with rabbinic Judaism and Syriac Christianity, or the caliphate’s reminiscences 
of imperial style in Iran and East Rome. Islam’s development of late antique artistic 
forms offers a strong hint in this direction. If Islam eventually touched everything, it is 
likely that everything touched Islam. To be serious about contextualizing its early 
history, we must pay attention to its physical, that is, geographical, as well as its mental 
and aesthetic environment. The geography is not just a stage for historical events to be 
played out on, it is a series of opportunities and contexts that mold events. But it takes 
effort to be as sensitive to the position of Arabia, and the various influences that played 
upon it, as we are—instinctively—to the Mediterranean paradigm. 

Reaching his Italian tour in his memoirs, Gibbon affected indifference to once more 
recounting “scenes which have been viewed by thousands, and described by hundreds of 
our modern travelers.” “Discovering” the Mediterranean was already a commonplace, 
whatever its impact on individuals, not least Gibbon himself once he saw Rome. Coming 
down from Mont Cenis into the plain of Piedmont, “not on the back of an Elephant,” 
Gibbon was characteristically eager to ironize (not analyze) his own experience with a 


classical allusion; but the reference also serves to remind us in what a long and 
dominant tradition he stood, of men descending on Italy from the North. Nevertheless, 
the earliest surviving accounts in Eurasian literature of coming to and beholding the 
Mediterranean were written, not by Northerners, but by men from the East, from 
Mesopotamia. 

As early as c. 2300 BCE, more than two millennia before Hannibal, we find King 
Sargon of Akkad conquering Lagash and washing his weapons in the Persian Gulf 
(where his kingdom came in contact with a trading system that already reached as far 
as India”). He also subdued the Upper Land as far as the Mediterranean shore, the Cedar 
Forest, and the Silver Mountains.? We may compare the Old Babylonian Akkadian Epic 
of Gilgamesh, which seems to have crystallized in the eighteenth century but was based 
on Sumerian poems of the third millennium. The epic has its hero and his friend Enkidu 
make their way from Gilgamesh’s kingdom of Uruk in Southern Babylonia all the way to 
the Cedar Forest (Mount Lebanon) in order to cut down a giant tree for the door of the 
temple of Enlil at Nippur.^ This may reflect Sargon’s exploits and claims:° apparently 
Gilgamesh was a literary construct not a historical personality. We reach firmer ground 
about the year 1800 with King Iahdun-Lim of Mari on the Euphrates, who marched his 
army to the Mediterranean coast, “and made a great offering (befitting) his kingship to 
the sea; his troops bathed themselves in the sea.” Then he ascended “the great 
mountains,” cut down cedar, cypress, and other trees, and erected a monument to attest 
his might. He loudly proclaimed himself the first king of Mari to reach the sea, the 
mountains, and their forests.? 

Almost a millennium later, when the coast dwellers of Phoenicia had already begun to 
explore even the furthest occidental reaches of the Mediterranean (see below), we find 
the great inland kings of Assyria, Ashurnasirpal II (883-59) and his son Shalmaneser III 
(858-24), following closely in Iahdun-Lim’s footsteps toward the western horizon, and 
erecting vast, repetitive inscriptions to boast about it. In the sea Ashurnasirpal washed 
his weapons, soaked in the blood of countless foes, and sacrificed to his gods. He 
enjoyed subduing wild animals as well as felling trees in the forests of Amanus. He 
formulaically defines his kingdom as stretching “from the opposite bank of the Tigris to 
Mount Lebanon and the Great Sea,” so the prominence of the Mediterranean in his 
imagination and propaganda is self-explanatory.’ Shalmaneser kept his father’s tireless 
momentum going, and his propaganda too, with frequent allusions to putting up images 
of himself by the seaside. After conquering various Syrian kings, washing his weapons, 
sacrificing and ascending Amanus, he even “boarded boats (and) went out upon the 
sea." Jumping on almost another millennium and a half, we observe how another 
Oriental monarch, the Sasanid Khosrow I, after capturing Antioch in 540, bathed alone 
in the Mediterranean at Seleuceia and—in the heart of Justinian’s most Christian 
empire!—sacrificed to the gods, especially the Sun, in other words Mithra.? Again, when 
the Seljuk Sultan Malik-Shah (1072-92) formally took possession of Antioch in 1086, he 
rode his horse to the sea to drink, and rendered thanks to Allah for granting him a 
kingdom from the Eastern Sea to the Western.!? 

The ritual repetition of actions such as these on the same stretch of Eastern 


Mediterranean coastline during three-and-a-half millennia, starting with Sargon, 
suggests the presence of some quite simple motives capable of serving as common 
denominators over this immense stretch of time and in such different cultural and 
political contexts. Practical considerations like resource extraction and control of coastal 
trade played their part. What is more, the Mediterranean coast below Lebanon and 
Amanus, especially by Seleuceia, had a dual significance. It was where the successful 
Oriental invader of Syria ended up willy-nilly once he secured the glittering prize of 
Antioch. Iskenderun (Alexandretta) in particular enjoys rare, diachronic strategic and 
economic sensitivity as the passageway from the Mediterranean to Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and the Persian Gulf, a role comparable to that of Alexandria on the way to Arabia and 
India, Byzantium/Constantinople at the entrance to the Black Sea, Venice as gateway to 
Central Europe, or Marseille as point of access to Western Europe. It was not out of lack 
of something else to do that Kemal Atatürk spent his last illness forcing France to cede 
the sancak of Hatay (Iskenderun, Antakya) to Turkey (1939).! But beyond these 
mundane considerations, Seleuceia had been founded after a divine sign given when 
Seleucus Nicator (d. 281 BCE) sacrificed to Zeus Kasios on Jabal Aqra—Mount Cassius as 
the Greeks and Romans called it—on the coast just south of the city. Later rulers who 
climbed this holy mountain and honored its patron included three Roman emperors— 
Trajan, Hadrian, and Julian.'? Already in Hittite texts Cassius is closely associated with 
both divine supremacy and human kingship.!? 

In the present context, though, it is sufficient to retain one point, namely that 
according to the written record the Mediterranean was first discovered from the East. It 
provided, from the perspective of successive Oriental monarchies, no more than a 
watery and variously suggestive, but alien, western horizon for the world of the Fertile 
Crescent, at whose heart lay vast plains and deserts ringed about by mountains. The 
Mediterranean paradigm's hold over the European mind is still so strong that it is 
essential to relativize it in this way, before we tackle it directly.!^ Malik-Shah reminds us 
that the Oriental perspective is that of the Islamic world too. 

As it happens, reconceiving the Mediterranean as not merely a westerly horizon, but a 
whole world in its own right, was likewise the achievement of men from the Fertile 
Crescent, at least its western coastlands. It was one thing to survey the sea from a 
mountain eminence, to bathe in it or even sail along the shore; another to cross it and 
take its full measure. The Mediterranean first came into focus as an autonomous space 
in its full East-West extent!? thanks to the voyages of Phoenician merchants and their 
establishment, from the ninth century BCE onward, of trading posts in Cyprus, Crete, 
North Africa, Italy, Sicily, Malta, Sardinia and Spain (already in the ninth century). 
They even ventured out into the Atlantic. And as we have seen, about the beginning of 
the first millennium BCE we find the name "Great Sea" applied to the Mediterranean— 
whether all of it is not clear—in several Semitic languages.!^ Greek colonists, led by the 
Euboeans of Eretria and Chalcis, and the Corinthians, followed the Phoenicians from 
about the year 800. Soon, the coastal lands round the Black Sea were also being settled 
by Greeks. But with the sole exception of this region directly accessible by sea, the 
colonization movement stuck to the Mediterranean; and the Mediterranean world 


remained one of shore dwellers (often in cities) and seamen, along with peasant 
populations in the fairly restricted plains that abutted on or were directly accessible 
from the sea. The mountains were an almost constant horizon, but a quite different 
world. Widely separate coastal regions now had far more in common, in terms of way 
of life, than any coastal region had with its own mountain hinterland. 

This sense of “our” Mediterranean, “mare nostrum,” is conveyed in the famous remark 
Plato puts in the mouth of Socrates, to the effect that the earth 


is vast in size, and we live around the sea in a small portion of it, from Phasis [the 
river that flows into the south-eastern corner of the Black Sea] as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules, like ants or frogs around a pond. And there are many other peoples 
living elsewhere, in many similar regions.’” 


Note Plato's awareness—anticipated by, among others, Hecataeus c. 500 BCE'^—that 
there is much more to the world than just the Mediterranean. Given the Greeks’ and 
Romans’ contribution to the concept of Europe, and Rome’s creation of an empire which 
embraced—for the only time in history—the whole Mediterranean, and remained 
thoroughly Italocentric until the third century, it is hardly surprising that Europe the 
geographical region should long have retained the Mediterranean alone as its southern 
base. West of the Mediterranean there was anyway only the Atlantic, perceived as a 
desert at the world’s end.!? Eastward, though, it was harder to draw a line that was not 
artificial. In fact it was to the East that most of Plato's *other peoples" dwelt. 


DISCOVERING THE EAST 


The Jewish and Christian holy places, in the low hills behind the Palestinian coastal 
plain, fit easily into the conventional map of the Mediterranean. Including the Hijaz 


and the holy places of Islam enlarges the frame; but while Greeks and Romans mostly 
ignored the Arabs, the geographer sees Palestine and the Hijaz as related to the same 


vast Rift Valley geology, communicating easily both by land and via the Red Sea. 
Adding the origins of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam to the Mediterranean framework 
is no challenge, certainly not to the cartographer. The historian too can relate them 
easily to what was already familiar. 

The Mediterranean paradigm begins to reveal its inadequacies, though, once we look 
at the dissemination of these religions, and the regions where they matured as cultural 
forms. Babylonian exile in the early sixth century BCE had established a major non- 
Palestinian focus for Jewish culture in Mesopotamia/Iraq, which endured two and a half 
millennia. So the Jews became entangled with the Iranian world, which also produced 
its own religions: Mazdaism, never much at home anywhere except the Iranian 
heartlands, or wherever in Iraq Iranians had settled; and Manicheism, which from third- 
century Iraq spread far to the East as well as the West. 


As for Christianity, its early missions took it to the Greek cities of Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Greece itself, much the same places in which Greek philosophy and Roman law 
thrived. Also to Rome, which by this time could not but be a major objective for any new 
idea. West of Rome, it would be hard to rank Latin North Africa, or Spain, or Gaul, 
among the most creative regions of pre-Constantinian Christianity, even allowing for 
occasional charismatic or learned figures such as Irenaeus of Lyons (d. 200; actually a 
Greek-speaker from Smyrna), or Tertullian of Carthage (d. c. 225). Latin Christianity 
before Augustine of Hippo had little to offer the Greeks; and by Augustine’s death in 430 
the two worlds were drifting slowly apart. But in the East there was Syriac Christianity 
to be taken into account, already from the second century. Beyond the Hellenized 
regions of Syria, but also interwoven with them, strands of Syriac-speaking Christianity 
focused especially on Edessa in Mesopotamia, near to Rome’s eastern frontier. Although 
to begin with Syriac Christianity was very much a translation culture from the Greek, it 
developed its own style and terms of reference, and as early as Ephrem of Nisibis (d. 
373) produced a liturgical poet so distinctive he was translated into Greek, Latin, and 
various Oriental languages, and attracted a hive of imitators. The interest Syriac 
monastic milieus developed in Aristotle, from the mid-sixth century onward, turned out 
—as we Shall see in chapter 5—to be a major channel by which Greek thought reached 
and fertilized the Muslim world. (The tenth-century Muslim writers who trace the exile 
of Greek learning from Alexandria round the Fertile Crescent to Baghdad oddly echo the 
sixth-century story according to which the philosophers expelled from Athens took 
refuge at Ctesiphon.”°) 

Already by Constantine’s day there were communities of Syriac Christians in Iran as 
well. Occasional Sasanian persecution reinforced their identity; so did Rome’s growing 
doctrinal intolerance, especially the expulsion of the so-called School of the Persians 
from Edessa c. 489. The members of this School followed the one-time Patriarch of 
Constantinople Nestorius (d. 451) and his (alleged) doctrine that the incarnate Christ 
existed “in” two separate natures, divine and human, so that God might not be said to 
have died on the cross, or Mary to be “Mother of God.”*! What eventually became the 
East Roman Church’s official view was enunciated at the Council of Chalcedon in 451: 
Christ as perfect God inseparably united in one person to perfect man, like us in 
everything except our sin. With this “dyophysite” (two-nature) line the arch-heretic 
Nestorius declared himself reasonably content, to the delight of Chalcedon’s miaphysite 
or henophysite (as contemporary scholarship calls them) opponents. Miaphysites 
preached one incarnate nature of the Word, “out of two natures” but not “in two 
natures,” aspiring to underline the real unity of Christ’s person but in so doing 
obscuring, so their critics felt, Christ's full humanity. In Iran, both “Nestorian””? or 
Church of the East Christians, and miaphysite communities, flourished mightily. By 635 
a Church of the East mission had reached the court of the emperor of China,? and this 
branch of Christianity was to remain active in China until the mid-ninth century. It was 
reintroduced by the Mongols for a time in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In 
Central Asia it enjoyed a more continuous history, but succumbed to Islam in the 
fourteenth century.?^ 


Despite its eastward extent and creativity, the Syriac world is treated as an appendix 
to mainstream histories of Christianity, and the story as conventionally told (following 
Eusebius’s bad example) is about the Greek and Latin traditions of the West.?? In general 
—by secular as well as ecclesiastical historians, but with recent exceptions noted at the 
end of the previous chapter—it is only with the rise of Islam that the Mediterranean 
paradigm is finally felt to buckle and break; or rather, at this point ancient historians 
switch off so as not to have to venture beyond the Mediterranean paradigm.?? It was not 
that some previous unity was now violently ruptured with disastrous results, as Pirenne 
held." East-West communications and trade in the Mediterranean had already been 
battered by the Vandal fleet installed in North Africa and the Slav invasions of the 
Balkans. And then to a substantial degree the Caliphate actually resuscitated the single 
Mediterranean by engrossing not only the Levant but the whole African coast and the 
Iberian too, while persistently harassing and partly annexing the still Christian northern 
coast (Crete, Sicily; and note the mid-ninth-century Emirate of Bari). The Latin and 
Slavic worlds were significant to the Muslim world as a source of slaves, while trade 
networks based in the lands of Islam—Cairo, most notably—were active throughout the 
entire Mediterranean.?? It was just that the Mediterranean could not be the epicenter of 
a Caliphate whose eastern frontiers lay in Sogdia and Afghanistan and on the Indus.?? 
The new world's emergent power centers, Aachen as well as Baghdad, lay far from the 
inland sea, its peripheralization sealed by the Umayyads’ destruction of the Visigothic 
kingdom in the Iberian Peninsula in 711, and Charlemagne's elimination of the 
powerful Lombard kingdom in Italy in 774. 

The Qur'an too, by repeatedly calling upon earlier prophetic traditions, provokes us 
to reread Judaism and Christianity and appreciate non-Mediterranean strands of their 
story that were intimately relevant to the seventh-century Hijaz—for example the 


rabbinic Judaism of Mesopotamia as well as Palestine,?? or Syriac Christianity. Islam's 
maturation, incomplete but well under way by c. 1000, was brought about by a 
constellation of theologians, legal scholars, philosophers, and indeed artists and 
architects, that shone especially brightly in Iraq—above all Baghdad—and Iran, 
however great the contribution made by Mediterranean lands such as Egypt or Spain. 

To resume: Given, first, that our concern is chiefly with Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam, not just in their origins but in their spread and maturation, with the geographical 
emphases just noted; and second that our interest in ancient Greek thought is focused on 
its latest phases in Alexandria and then in Syriac and Arabic translation; it follows that 
the geographical space we are concerned with is not primarily the Greco-Romanists' and 
Europeanists’ Mediterranean.?! Nor is it Fernand Braudel's “Greater Mediterranean,” 
which still focuses on the inland sea. Rather it is the region that extends from the 
easternmost reaches of the Iranian world to the Mediterranean in the West—a 
Mediterranean sometimes single and safe as under Rome at its zenith; sometimes 
weighted toward the East as in the fifth and sixth centuries when the West was disrupted 
and divided; and then eventually under substantial but not exclusive Muslim sway from 
the Levant to Andalus. This vast expanse is almost identical (more generous west of 


Epirus) to Alexander the Great’s empire. More generally, it is the map familiar from 
histories of the ancient Near East. In proposing this eastward shift of emphasis, I take 
no side in the debate about whether the Mediterranean world has some intrinsic unity 
beyond having once been all controlled by Rome. I simply draw attention to the fact 
that the current inquiry, principally about the history of Greek and Arabic culture and 
ideas, favors a geographical framework whose western part is the Mediterranean 
variously weighted as the First Millennium proceeds, and whose center is Syria- 
Mesopotamia, while its eastern edge is the Hindü Kush mountains of Afghanistan. (For 
pre-Islamic Arabic poets, “Turk wa-Kabul” was the equivalent of “Ultima Thule.”°?) 

Neither the Latin end of the Mediterranean, nor Central Asia and China, is by 
definition excluded from this scheme. An Augustan official, L. Sestius Quirinalis, might 
erect altars to his master on Cape Finisterre in the Atlantic to mirror those of Alexander 
on the Central Asian Jaxartes and the Indian Hyphasis? and express a Roman dream of 
world empire over “our part of the earth" (“pars nostra terrarum").?^ The mental 
horizon of an Edessene intellectual c. 200 or of an Armenian c. 630 might stretch from 
China to Britain or even Thule.?? The Iberian Peninsula played an early and distinctive 
role in the story of the Caliphate, whose conquest of it actually realized Quirinalis's 
dream. But just as the Mediterranean paradigm takes Greece and Rome as its points of 
reference, so our story chiefly unfolds along the coasts and deep into the hinterlands of 
the Levant, in Mesopotamia and Arabia, and in Iran. If historians of Europe find this 
hard to swallow, they had better reflect on the merely ride-on part played in most 
accounts of this period by the steppe peoples of Central Asia such as the Huns, 
Hephthalites, Avars, and Turks.?? Yet these held the fate of Iran, and often of Rome too, 
in their hands. The Turks bordered simultaneously on East Rome, Iran, and China. No 
Latin power ever even dreamed of such a role. My choice here is to deal with the central 
lands just now delineated and justified, and to touch on the Latin world and Central 
Asia only when required by this already wide perspective. The more one adopts the 
Eurasian perspective in its widest sense, from Japan or at least China to Britain, and 
makes Rome's eastern peripheries the center of one's world, the less surprising the 
framework I here propose will seem.? 


EMPIRES AND COMMONWEALTHS 


Because the emphasis this book gives to intellectual and religious traditions is 
historically motivated, some historical context has to be provided for them. However 
briefly, we need to acknowledge the political frameworks in which they became 
implicated or indeed to which—in the case of Christianity and especially Islam—they 
directly gave rise. During the period from Christ up to about 1000 the three 
fundamentally important states are Iran, formerly Achaemenid, then Arsacid, and 
finally Sasanian; the Roman Empire; and the Caliphate. Iran and Rome between them 
just managed to embrace an East-West territory comparable to the unified Caliphate in 


its greatest extension under the Umayyads, from Afghanistan to the Atlantic, or 
Farghana to Andalus as they themselves put it.?? (The Umayyads had Arabia too, but 
nothing permanent on the Mediterranean’s northern shore.) When Iran and Rome 
interacted, they did so in Mesopotamia, Syria, and (somewhat less) Arabia. This is the 
same region we have identified as of prime importance to the three monotheisms, in 
their origins but also in their dissemination. 

Not of course that we can understand Rome by looking at her eastern provinces alone; 
but these were nevertheless of great strategic, economic, and cultural importance, ever 
more so after the foundation of Constantinople and the permanent division of the 
empire into western and eastern halves from 395, not to mention the invigoration of 
Iran by the ambitious new Sasanid dynasty from 224. This period seems to have 
witnessed a distinct southward and eastward shift of Rome’s center of economic 
gravity.? That will in turn have intensified her relationship with Iran, and Iran's 
appetite for her wealth. This was manifest especially during the fifth century in often 
extravagant Sasanian demands for financial assistance in defending their northern 
frontier, in particular the fortified passes through the Caucasus thanks to which the 
settled, civilized lands of the South were protected against the barbarians of the North.*° 
Constantinople equivocated when she could; but her continued albeit episodic 
involvement in the western Mediterranean as well, especially in conflict with the 
Vandals, did not always leave her a free hand in the East. 

Traditional scholarly neglect of the Sasanians is now being overcome;^ but it is still 
hard to estimate how realistic was their propaganda about making Rome their vassal. 
Could the Sasanians really have forced her to “cease to be a Mediterranean power, and 
turn into a tribute-paying state in an empire whose centre of gravity would be the 
Fertile Crescent”? (Mesopotamia was already the economic powerhouse and 
administrative hub of the Sasanid state.) Perhaps, in the first flush of Sasanid self- 
assertion, Shapur I (241-72) dreamed of this; after all, in his official propaganda he was 
able to claim victory over Gordian III and depict Philip the Arab as a suppliant, and 
Valerian as a prisoner of war.*? What is certain, though, is that the Syro-Mesopotamian 
theater was of immense concern to fifth- and sixth-century Roman strategists; they were 
constantly obliged to consider the aspirations of their eastern neighbor; they were 
never, after 395, in a position to offer the Western Empire consistent and effective aid, 
so that it disappeared in 476; and in that sense there was no longer a Roman Empire 
that saw itself as pan-Mediterranean. And while what is best henceforth called the 
Eastern Roman Empire saw, in the fifth century, a rare combination of economic 
prosperity with peace on the Sasanian front, still it was forced to duel diplomatically 
with Iran and pay—or, at its own risk, not pay—subsidies. At the dawn of the sixth 
century this situation turned to war again, an imbroglio from which Justinian’s western 
reconquests in North Africa and Italy could not long distract him. Constantinople’s 
insistence on adherence to the Council of Chalcedon’s two-nature Christology was, it is 
true, closely linked to a desire for theological and ecclesiological harmony with Rome 
and its bishop; while the Emperors Maurice (582-602) and Heraclius (610-41) both 
believed strongly in Rome’s Mediterranean destiny, and Constans II (641-69) went so 


far, in the 660s, as to move his capital to Syracuse in Sicily. But the Constantinopolitan 
elite’s resistance was intense and successful, culminating in the emperor’s assassination; 
while the fall of the whole of North Africa to the Arabs was now imminent.** The eastern 
empire was never in serious danger, at least after Justinian, of readopting the old 
Mediterranean paradigm. 

Through the clash of Iran with Rome in the “Last Great War of Antiquity” from 603 to 
628, the two empires finally became so debilitated that the Arabs, with astonishing ease, 
took over the whole of Iran and all Rome’s provinces south of the Taurus Mountains 
between 634 and 651 (the death of the last Sasanid monarch, Yazdegerd III, though at 
this point Iran was still only patchily subdued). By 710-11, with the fall of the Visigothic 
monarchy in Spain and the first appearance of the Arabs at Samarqand, the Caliphate 
controlled—with wildly fluctuating thoroughness—everything from (as already noted) 
Sogdia to the Atlantic. Until 750 it was ruled from Damascus, near the Mediterranean 
periphery; but the Abbasids moved the capital eastward to Baghdad in Iraq. If by c. 
1000 alternative power centers had emerged in Iran (Buyids and Samanids) and Egypt 
(Fatimids), this only intensified the overall eastward and southward shift of power since 
the beginning of Islam, and indeed earlier. Other power centers in North Africa and 
Spain were not of sufficient weight to invalidate this generalization. 

Considering, then, the main currents both intellectual and political of the First 
Millennium CE, we have "shifted" (to use Gibbon's word from my epigraph) our interest 
away from the Mediterranean paradigm toward a region that stretches from the 
Western Mediterranean to the Hindu Kush. The central sector of this region is what I call 
the ^Mountain Arena," in other words the Arabian peninsula plus its northward 
projection the Syrian Desert, along with the historically influential regions flanking it, 
namely Mesopotamia and Syria, the whole surrounded by a great rim of mountains.^ 
Closely linked in to this Mountain Arena are to the East the Iranian plateau and to the 
West the Eastern Mediterranean basin, including Egypt and Libya to the South, and Asia 
Minor, the Aegean, and the Balkans to the North. These three regions (the last variously 
extended westward, as noted above) constitute a vast triptych at the meeting of Asia 
and Europe. 

I shall call this triptych of regions the “Eurasian Hinge.” It displays some striking 
geographical features that define and articulate it (see further below). But we should be 
wary of positing serious geographical and even geopolitical lines of division or 
noncommunication. Iran and Iraq interact despite the Zagros Mountains between them; 
indeed Iraq was the Sasanian Empire's urban heartland.^* Greater Syria communicates 
by land and sea with Egypt, a country so distinctive that neither “Mediterranean” nor 
“Middle Eastern” nor “African” does it justice.“ Its role as granary for the ancient 
Mediterranean and Middle East derived from the Nile flood created by the East African 
monsoon regime over Ethiopia, independently of Mediterranean—but not Indian Ocean 
—climatic vagaries.^ Again, the Persian Gulf is linked to the Mediterranean via the 
Tigris-Euphrates route: the Syrian desert is not really *a clear geographical divide," nor 
the Euphrates a “geographically imperative" frontier or "fatal limit”.*? Outsiders (and 
even Eusebius of Caesarea) may have seen things that way, and Euphrates or Tigris 


frontiers have even acquired considerable symbolic force.°° But they have actually 
represented nothing more profound than a political and military stalemate, the inability 
or indisposition of the powers on either side—the Sasanians and Romans, who claimed 
to be “the world's two eyes,"?! are the clearest instance—to eliminate the other and so 
realize the Fertile Crescent’s inherent unity. This unity was nevertheless briefly brought 
about—before the Arabs—by the last great Sasanian monarch Khosrow II in the second 
and third decades of the seventh century. By taking Asia Minor, Khosrow bid for control 
of the Eastern Mediterranean basin as well. As ruler of Iran too, he briefly restored the 
Achaemenid Empire “from Sind to Sardis”? as it had been at its apogee under Darius I 
(d. 486 BCE). 

Such political arrangements were transitory compared to the durable trans- 
Euphratene contacts enjoyed by Jewish communities in Mesopotamia and Palestine, or 
the Syriac Christian Churches. To grasp the historical functioning of the Eurasian Hinge, 
we need to look at its cultural as well as political role. Grosso modo, the Iranian plateau 
can be associated with the successive Iranian empires, Achaemenid, Arsacid, and 
Sasanian. The East Mediterranean was Rome’s for two-thirds of our First Millennium. 
And the Mountain Arena became the heartland of the Umayyad Caliphate and—on its 
Mesopotamian side—of the Abbasids too. We have already encountered these three 
imperial traditions; but it will help us appreciate the immense and diachronic cultural 
interactivity of the space they occupied if we consider that, as well as empires with their 
apparently firm frontiers, we also find human networks which may be political as well 
as cultural, but are markedly less inflexible than the vast and autocratic states from 
which they often derive. We may call these networks commonwealths. Each of the 
empires we are concerned with—Iran, Rome, and the Caliphate—came to be associated 
with one. Our empires could not necessarily embrace the whole of the Eurasian Hinge— 
Rome never subdued the Iranian plateau, nor did any Muslim state take root in Asia 
Minor before the Second Millennium. But the commonwealths were cultural, therefore 
more pervasive. 

I have already noted the achievement of the early Achaemenid Empire in unifying 
virtually the whole Eurasian Hinge, excluding the Balkans, in the early fifth century 
BCE. Several Greek and Roman writers asserted that the Sasanians consciously and 
explicitly aimed to reinstate this vast Iranian dominion by force of arms. Whether they 
were right is debated in current scholarship.°? One thing is certain, though, namely that 
the Sasanians came very close to achieving such a restoration during Shapur I’s 
campaigns in the 250s, and actually did so in the 610s and 620s. The pre-Islamic world 
can, then, as instructively be viewed looking west from Fars or Khurasan as east from 
Greece or Italy. And if Iran temporarily lost its political independence to the Arabs, it 
reemerged as a major force, both political and cultural, in the maturing Islamic world.^* 
There is a sense in which the Abbasid Caliphate was a revival of the Sasanid Empire. 
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Ancient Iran has traditionally been depicted as an administratively centralized empire 
on the model of Rome, and its dominant Iranian-Mazdean (or Zoroastrian) culture as an 
elite prerogative rather than something to be disseminated to other peoples—this in 
contrast to Rome or China.” It has begun to be recognized, though, that Sasanian Iran 
can also be seen as a decentralized confederacy of local dynasties,°° and as a land of 
immense cultural including religious heterogeneity, in which Mazdean orthodoxy 
occupied a less hegemonic position than has been supposed," while Judaism, 
Christianity, and Manicheism flourished. There is also growing appreciation of how, 
throughout history, Iran's language and culture has touched its neighbors beyond its 
fluctuating political frontiers, to different degrees depending on the period in question.°® 
Among the more significant constituents of this Iranian Commonwealth were—in widely 
varying modes—those areas of Afghanistan not under direct rule, together with parts of 
India (or rather, Western Pakistan) from the Kushan period (first to mid-third centuries 


CE) onward;?? tracts of Central Asia, until the rise of the Turks began, from the later 
sixth century onward, to erode Iranian influence; certain areas of Asia Minor, notably 
Commagene, Cappadocia, and Pontus, during the Achaemenid and Hellenistic periods;?! 
the Scythian, Sarmatian, and other inhabitants of the North Black Sea littoral;?? also the 
Armenians, the Georgians, and other inhabitants of the Caucasus.°? The Jews of 
Babylonia are still studied in such hermetic isolation from the culture of their Sasanid 
rulers that they too are envisaged as members of the Iranian Commonwealth.” At the 
opposite extreme of isolation, the Church of the East was for the first century of its 
presence in China perceived as Iranian rather than Roman.9 

Each of the Commonwealth's constituents assimilated Iranism differently, but helped 
by the fact that, although Mazdaism played its part in the articulation of Iranian 
culture, religion was not the necessary constituent it was in the East Roman and Islamic 
Commonwealths. That was why Iranism could go on providing a cultural substrate for 
Armenia—for instance—even after it embraced Christianity;?? also, to a remarkable 
extent, for the Abbasid Caliphate and its derivatives. Today the idea of the Iranian 
Commonwealth, or Greater Iran, continues to be propagated, especially by those who 
want Iran to compete with Turkey for influence in ex-Soviet Central Asia. It also 
underlies the major scholarly reference work on Iran, the Encyclopaedia Iranica, 
"covering a multi-lingual and multi-ethnic cultural continent." Through its numerous 
articles on regions and cities outside Iran proper (India, for example, or Asia Minor; 
Kabul or Jerusalem), the Elr rewrites, from the perspective of Iran, the history of its 
Roman and other peripheries.9 

In these peripheries Rome had, ever since Augustus, competed with Iran for a role—in 
the Caucasus, for example, and in South Arabia, as we shall shortly see. But it was 
Constantine's genius to associate his empire with a force, namely Christianity, which 
would carry Roman influence into the whole region spread out between these poles. 
Between the fourth and sixth centuries a string of Christian communities or even states 
emerged, either close to or beyond Rome's eastern and southern borders: in Armenia 
and Georgia, among the Arab tribes in or beyond the Syrian and Arabian frontier zone, 
in South Arabia, Ethiopia, and Nubia, and even in South India. All these together 
constituted a cultural, spiritual, and to varying degrees political commonwealth 
associated with East Rome.^? That Constantine also—in another stroke of genius— 
transferred the seat of his authority to Constantinople meant that henceforth Roman 
horizons, while still heavily influenced by the empire's Mediterranean base, could open 
much more directly and self-confidently eastward. Viewed from the Constantinopolitan 
perspective of Justinian or Süleyman the Magnificent exactly a millennium later, 
whoever possessed Asia Minor was in a position to dominate or influence, culturally if 
not politically, the Eastern Mediterranean and the Aegean but also the Black Sea, the 
Caucasus, the Caspian and Syro-Mesopotamia, the Persian Gulf, Arabia, the Red Sea, 
and even the Indian Ocean. From roughly the same vantage point, the same horizons 
have now been revived by Turkey's neo-Ottomanist Foreign Minister (2009-), Ahmet 
Davutoglu, whose book Strategic depth (2001) pays considerable attention to the 
historical as well as geographical factors that influence strategy.?? 


The theological and ecclesiastical crisis provoked by the Council of Chalcedon in 451 
saw a strong anti-Chalcedonian movement emerge both in the Mountain Arena (Arabia, 
Palestine, Alexandria, Syria, Armenia) and beyond (Asia Minor as far as 
Constantinople)”° by the early sixth century, and severe imperial repression of it. Our 
most useful source, the anti-Chalcedonian Ecclesiastical history by John of Ephesus (d. c. 
588), emphasizes the role played by the Jafnid (Ghassanid) Arab dynasty in Syria— 
perhaps suggesting more of a political hypostasis than the movement really possessed,"! 
though beyond the Roman frontier the kings of Aksum (Ethiopia) too were not unwilling 
to be called upon. On the theological front one of the leading anti-Chalcedonian 
missionaries, Simeon of Beth-Arsham (d. c. 540) *the invincible demon, the debater" as 
his opponents called him," extracted statements of belief from the communities he 
tirelessly visited on both sides of the Sasanian-Roman frontier, and kept them together 
on “great linen cloths” specially treated to preserve them. “Above the [statement of] 
belief he affixed the seals of the king of that people and of the bishops of the same and 
of their chief men in lead upon these cloths, and thus confirmed it," lest anyone make 
alterations.7? 

Simeon's collection of cloth creeds must have seemed reassuring proof that the anti- 
Chalcedonian world both within and beyond Rome's frontiers was united round a 
defined doctrine. But it did not stop disputes such as the thirty-year schism between the 
Syrian and Egyptian hierarchies in the late sixth and early seventh centuries. Partly as a 
result of such internal differences, the distinction between Chalcedonians and anti- 
Chalcedonians was less clear-cut or widely understood than some modern students 
admit." In any case, the East Roman Commonwealth cannot be identified solely with 
the opponents of Chalcedon. They were an important part of it, but they lived in a 
world where the imperial Chalcedonian Church, and in the Sasanian realm the Church of 
the East too, were likewise a presence. None of these theological and ecclesiastical 
distinctions and schisms seriously fragmented the state—that is why we can talk of an 
East Roman Commonwealth. Nevertheless, when the Arab believers in Muhammad did 


finally come and shake the empire's foundations, it was with a scripture, the Qur'àn, 
that revealed God's deep displeasure at the Christians’ internal dissensions (see below, 
p. 188), and valuably confirms not only the spiritually and socially fragmented nature 
of the East Roman Commonwealth, but also the role that world played in setting the 
scene for Islam. 

Although the Church of the East in the Sasanian Empire, and its missions in Central 
Asia and China, eschewed political linkage to Rome (despite calling itself “Ta Ch’in,” 
“East Roman” in Chinese), and except in Iraq can hardly be regarded as part of the East 
Roman Commonwealth however distantly,” still it too deserves mention in this context. 
The post-Roman Germanic kingdoms of Western Europe—Visigoths, Vandals, 
Burgundians, Franks, Ostrogoths, Anglo-Saxons, and others—provide a closer analogy to 
the East Roman Commonwealth, indeed a Latin equivalent; but they were not part of 
the same system. They were geographically and politically remote from 
Constantinople, and espoused Arianism—a form of Christianity that came to be 


associated particularly with Germans, and marked political as well as religious distance. 
In the West, it was only the residual authority and prestige of Rome itself—especially its 
bishop—that really engaged the interest of the Greek Christian world. There was also 
the later “Byzantine” Commonwealth in the Slavic world, progressively Christianized 
from the sixth century onward. It merits notice here if only because Dimitri Obolensky’s 
book about it was responsible for putting the concept of commonwealth on the First 
Millennium map.” Our third commonwealth, though, is none of these, for they are too 
remote from our central concern with the development of Jewish, Christian, and Muslim 
monotheism and Greco-Roman rationalism in their First Millennium heartlands. Instead 
we turn to the world of Islam in its early maturity, after the frenetic initial phase of 
empire building. 

The Iranian and East Roman Commonwealths were at their most vigorous when 
running parallel to empire. When empire collapsed or contracted, the commonwealth 
dwindled or changed mode of operation—for example, Iranism, increasingly Islamized, 
under the Abbasids. The origins of the Islamic Commonwealth are more disputed. On 
one reading it already began to emerge as far back as the mass Berber revolt in 740 at 
the end of Umayyad rule, when Damascus lost direct control of everything west of 
Tunisia.” In other words, for a time it paralleled the Caliphate when that, now Abbasid, 
was still at the height of its power. But a more decidedly postimperial view’? echoes the 
tenth-century historian Mas'üdi in emphasizing the administrative disarray and 
economic collapse of the 930s and 940s,°° so that the steady decentralization of the 
Abbasid Caliphate and multiplication of competing centers of power and, by extension, 
culture too was the real genesis of commonwealth. (One might add the tenth/eleventh- 
century leveling out of the conversion curve—“religious homogeneity magnified the 
importance of other differences," especially regional identities.?) In Iran and North 
Africa new and vigorous shoots burst forth. The Samanid dynasty in Khurasan and 
Transoxiana emerged c. 900 and lasted until 1005, while the Buyids dominated Iraq and 
parts of Iran, especially prosperous Fars, from the 930s to the 1040s. As for the 
Fatimids, they established themselves at Qayrawan in 909. After the foundation of 
Cairo, which became the wealthiest city in the Eurasian world, their rule endured until 
1171. 

These were all substantial states, economically prosperous and the more culturally 
brilliant for their competing to maintain the efflorescence of Islamic learning and art 
which occurred in eighth- to tenth-century Baghdad—with important contributions from 
the Jewish and Christian communities too. Among other significant centers were 
Saffarid Sijistan, Hamdanid Syria, and Umayyad Spain. From Bukhara to Cordoba, 
teachers and students were ever on the move.*? Examples of this peripatetic style of life 
were the philosophers Farabi (d. 948), who moved between Baghdad, Damascus, 
Aleppo, and Egypt,®* and Ibn Sina (d. 1037), who spent different parts of his career at 
the princely courts of Bukhara, Gurganj on the Oxus, Gurgan near the Caspian, Rayy 
near Teheran, Hamadhan, and Isfahan.** The proximity of the last four illustrates 


especially well the Islamic Commonwealth’s close-woven web of culture. Arabic, the 


language of the Qur'an but also of administration and scholarship, provided a superb 
instrument of commonwealth in that it developed dialects but did not become a family 
of separate languages, as Latin did. The hajj ensured that the bonds of the Muslim world 


never relaxed as entirely as did those between the Christianities of the Latin and 
Oriental or, for that matter, Greek Churches. 

This cultural strength in diversity of the Islamic Commonwealth allowed it to absorb 
and convert the Turkish invaders who arrived in such force during the eleventh century, 
and captured Baghdad in 1055. That the energy of the Turks was turned to the Islamic 
world’s account was one of the decisive events in history. It ensured the East Roman 
Empire would eventually be eliminated and the Umayyads’ goal achieved, of taking 
Constantinople and a large slice of the Mediterranean’s northern coast. The Ottoman 
Empire fully reunited the East Mediterranean basin and the greater part of the 
Mountain Arena including Iraq and the Hijaz. If it never subdued Safavid Iran, it did 


control the old Sasanian heartland in Mesopotamia, so that the frontier ran along the 
natural geographical divider provided by the Zagros Mountains, and not the 
Euphrates.®° 

In other words, the evolution of empire into commonwealth was not a one-way street. 
New empires might emerge in ex-imperial territory whose cultural identity had been 
preserved by more flexible political arrangements. For the Ottomans possession of the 
Holy Cities in the Hijaz, whose value was religious but by extension political and 


legitimizing, became a major motive and pretext of politico-military expansion, and 
together with Yemen, likewise taken in 1517, reestablished a horizon in the Mountain 
Arena well to the south of Syria-Mesopotamia, the traditional amphitheater of empire. 

Our three commonwealths—Iranian, East Roman, and Islamic—have helped us, then, 
to analyze how empires and cultures, especially religious cultures, interacted and often 
reinforced or supplemented each other across the Eurasian Hinge zone, throughout the 
First Millennium and beyond. Bear in mind that the commonwealths overlap, so a given 
region may—perhaps because of the diversity of its populations, or the strategic 
character of its position—come under more than one commonwealth at once. The 
Caucasus, for example, belonged to the Iranian cultural zone, extensively adopted 
Christianity, and ended up—its more southerly regions—under Muslim rule. The same 
point may indeed be made about the entire Eurasian Hinge, in the sense that from the 
Sasanian world Mithraism and Manicheism (for example) entered the Roman Empire, 
while from Roman territory Christianity penetrated Iran. This large-scale cultural 
interaction between the two empires/commonwealths paved the way for the coming (or 
rather—recalling the Achaemenids—the return) of the “Near Eastern unitary state,” 
namely the Caliphate.: In short, our “shift” from West to East, from the Mediterranean 
paradigm to the Eurasian Hinge, can hardly be called "arbitrary"—see again the 
epigraph to this chapter. 


THE MOUNTAIN ARENA 


The Caucasus is the northernmost tip of the central leaf of our East-West triptych. It is 
the point where the Mountain Arena’s rim impinges on the alien nomadic world of the 
North, and it was one candidate for where Alexander built his great iron gate to keep 
the wild steppe tribes of Gog and Magog—in other words, the Huns—out of the settled 
world to the South.®” (This was the forerunner of the Sasanians’ elaborate defenses in 
the Caucasus.) Because the Mountain Arena is the focus of my shift away from the 
Mediterranean paradigm, it merits a more careful description at this point. This denotes 
no particular insistence that human life and thought was being “determined” by 
geography, beyond the responses any society of humans will make, given certain 
environmental pressures or opportunities. The most I would claim is that landscape and 
climate favor the evolution of distinctive cultural, economic, and social forms, which 
eventually may—or may not—constitute a basis for establishing a political entity.*® 

The arc from the Persian Gulf to Palestine, popularly known as the Fertile Crescent, 
has been one of the traditional foci of Western as well as Eastern imagination and 
historiography. Following this ancient highway, we cannot but recall Abraham who 
went before us, from Ur of the Chaldees by way of Harran to the land of Canaan in 


Genesis, and on to Mecca according to Muslim tradition.? But the Fertile Crescent’s 
unity, and by extension that of the Mountain Arena that contains it, has been obscured 
—as already noted—by the natural and political frontier which is deemed to separate its 
eastern from its western segment. I proposed a preliminary description of the Mountain 
Arena in my Empire to commonwealth.?? Here I offer a new version of that account. 
Speaking very generally, the Mountain Arena may be envisaged as “a rough 
parallelogram ... as large as India,"?! whose perimeter abuts on and interacts with, but 
does not embrace, the Black Sea in the North, the Iranian plateau in the East, the Indian 
Ocean in the South (with India itself beyond it), and in the West the Egyptian and 
Sahara Deserts and the Mediterranean Sea. Slightly more precisely, one might compare 
it to a Greek stadium, its square end the South Arabian coast and its half-circle end the 
Fertile Crescent in the North. I will loosely here call it an “arena,” appealing for the 
general concept to the Younger Pliny’s description of the Tuscan coast: “Picture to 
yourself a vast amphitheatre such as could only be a work of Nature. The great 
spreading plain is ringed round by mountains....”°? The geographer Ibn Hawagal, born 


and raised at Nisibis in the Jazira (Upper Mesopotamia) and writing about the year 988 
(therefore the chronicler Elias bar Shenaya’s fellow townsman and elder contemporary), 
describes this heartland as like a bird, with Syria its head, the Jazira its chest, Yemen its 
tail, and Basra (Iraq) and Egypt its wings.?? 


The arena in the strict sense, the great Syro-Arabian plain, is rimmed by an almost 
continuous line of mountains, Amanus and Taurus (and related ranges beyond”) in the 
North, Zagros to the East, then in the South the highlands of Oman, and of Yemen 
mirrored by Ethiopia’s rugged plateau, “hard of access and covered in snow ... where 
storms and cold are constant and the snows so deep that men sink in up to their 
knees."?» On its West the arena is bounded by the mountains flanking the Red Sea and 
backing the eastern Mediterranean littoral. The coherence of some, at least, of these 


ranges was perceived by the early Arabic geographers. For example, Ibn Khurradadhbih 
(d. c. 911) linked the mountains of Hijaz to Lebanon, Amanus, the Taurus, and the 


Caucasus, making the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina, in pious conceit, the root of the 
whole system.?? Later, Ibn FHawqal gave a more detailed description of the mountains 


bordering the Fertile Crescent, though conceived of as part of a far vaster chain 
stretching from China to the Atlantic.? 

The mountains which rim our Arena are often of such extent that they constitute 
subregions independently interacting with as well as defining the edges of the immense 
expanse of Mesopotamian, Syrian and Arabian plain and desert (not without incident, 
of course) which forms the region's heart. Only in the northern hemicycle does a Fertile 
Crescent mediate between the mountains and the desert. In the South the transition is 
abrupt, and civilization is confined to the highlands (Yemen for example) and the 
valleys and oases bordering the desert: Najran, Marib, Hadramawt, and many others. 


The great Marib dam nourished extensive agriculture and a markedly civilized urban 
society on runoff from the Yemen uplands until, in the lifetime of the Prophet 
Muhammad, it finally broke without hope of repair, and the area reverted to 


wilderness.” As for the Nile Valley, strictly speaking it lies just beyond the great 
mountain rim. Yet it is pushed by the Sahara into the closest interaction with the whole 
Arena. 

It is easy to raise objections to such a schematic geography. In the first place there are 
alternative, equally convincing—or not—schematic geographies available. Gibbon hints 
at one when he calls the North-South axis more “real and intelligible” than the East-West 
one. It was widely felt—the idea is attested in the early Arabic geographers for example 
—that the North stood for the barbarism of Gog and Magog, the South for civilization. 
The Huns had indisputably been much more of a threat to Iran and Rome than these 
were to each other. Like the Mountain Arena, the North-South divide could be 
articulated in terms of a vast mountain chain, this time the East-West range of Caucasus, 
Carpathians, Alps, and Pyrenees.? One might also see the North-South axis more 
interactively, and closer to the spirit of our present investigation, by emphasizing for 
instance how the Mountain Arena’s northern rim draws into our picture the Caucasus 
and the seas which flank it, the Black Sea and the Caspian, in other words the sensitive 
northern frontier of the Irano-Roman world. By the same token, assigning due weight to 
the Mountain Arena’s southern sector, Arabia, opens us up onto the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf and above all the Indian Ocean, another immense, autonomous, interconnected 
world,'°° a second “Great Sea"!?! quite as implicated in the symbolism of kingship!” as 
was the Mediterranean. The sixteenth-century Ottoman Empire pursued a number of 
these possibilities, projecting naval power from its base in Istanbul right across the 
Mediterranean and, at the same time, into the Black Sea and even—briefly—the 
Caspian on its northern fringes, and southward into the Red Sea and, less successfully, 
the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean (in which latter Portuguese competition was 
formidable).!9? 

Against all this, though, we have to weigh the undeniable influence exerted by the 


East-West axis of the Mediterranean Sea,!?^ by trade routes that are strongly impacted 
by geography, but also by the East-West spread of our three monotheisms, the Roman 
Empire, and the Caliphate, cultural and political developments that are much more 
loosely linked to geographical factors. We need to be frank: the refocusing of space I am 
proposing here is all to do with understanding the cultural and political developments of 
the First Millennium, and owes much less to geographical determinism, even though it 
acknowledges the force, at times, of such considerations. 

The physical and geographical analysis of the Mountain Arena here offered is 
strengthened when we recall two things: first, that contemporary rulers and strategists 
saw things the same way, and acted accordingly; and second that the Arena’s rim of 
mountains was duplicated by a network of trade routes both terrestrial and maritime. 
Let us take the trade routes first. 

The system’® hinges on the head of the Persian Gulf—Seleucid Charax or Sasanian 
Ubulla, gradually succeeded from the seventh century by Basra—and the two 


Mediterranean cities of Alexandria and Gaza, from which Fustat/Cairo took over in 
Islamic times. From Ubulla/Basra, the Persian Gulf funneled traffic through the Strait of 


Hormuz and then either along the bleak southern coast of Iran to India, or via the South 
Arabian coast to the Red Sea's exceedingly narrow opening at Bab al-Mandab, where 
Arabia almost touches Africa. The Red Sea route, which took in Adulis near modern 
Massawa in Eritrea for the ivory and slaves of Aksum (Ethiopia), was shadowed beyond 
the coastal ranges to the east by the caravan route from South Arabia via the Hijaz to 


Petra and Gaza. Camels had not to hang around waiting for seasonal winds. As for the 
Nile Valley to the west, it became a usable route north of the First Cataract as it drew 
closer to the Red Sea. From the harbors of Berenike and Myos Hormos merchandise was 
carried overland to the relatively easy river route from Coptos down to Alexandria, 
avoiding persistent adverse winds at the northern end of the Red Sea. 

Alexandria and Gaza keyed the—at least in Roman times—fantastically profitable Red 
Sea trade in spices, frankincense, and myrrh into the Mediterranean system of cabotage. 
As for Petra, it provided a jumping-off point for the inland Syrian emporia just east of 
the coastal mountains: cities such as Jerash, Bosra, and Damascus, leading on into North 
Syria. Here, Antioch offered another link to the Mediterranean, but also to Asia Minor 
beyond the Taurus Mountains. The Fertile Crescent highway also gave easy access to 
Mesopotamia, as did its more southerly desert variant via the oasis emporium of 
Palmyra to the Euphrates (until it succumbed to Roman-Sasanid tensions in the third 
century). Both the Euphrates and the Tigris served commerce, and were quicker and 
cheaper than the land routes. But all led down, via the Parthian-Sasanian capital at 
Seleuceia-Ctesiphon or later the Abbasid capital at Baghdad, to Charax/Ubulla/Basra 
and the Persian Gulf. 

This Fertile Crescent route, linking Persian Gulf and Mediterranean much more 
efficiently than the Red Sea-Nile alternative, closed the circuit of trade, a humanly 
constructed mirror-image of the Mountain Arena and one to which the produce, harbors, 
prosperous southern regions (Oman, Yemen) and inland caravan routes of Arabia were 


integral. Iranians and Romans did not first notice Arabia thanks to Islam. Arabia was 
the point of contact and interchange between the two great maritime systems of the 
First Millennium, namely the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean.'°° Archaeology and 
epigraphy are now revealing how, from the mid-fifth century, the South Arabian 
kingdom of Himyar projected its authority into central and northern Arabia, 


anticipating the peninsula’s unification under Islam. At the same time, both Iran and 
Rome were maneuvering for allies there.!?" When the Jewish ruler of Himyar staged a 


revolting massacre of Christians at Najran in 523, the news raced through the Mountain 
Arena provoking a flurry of letters and pamphlets in Syriac and Greek, and armed 
Aksumite intervention instigated by Constantinople.'°* Subsequently the kingdom 
passed under Sasanid control. Sixth-century Arabia was no mere periphery of the pre- 
Islamic world. 

As for contemporary responses to the Mountain Arena we may begin, like the First 
Millennium itself, with the Emperor Augustus. Augustus was given to deep reflection on 
what a sustainable Roman Empire within defensible frontiers might look like, and was 
certainly no improvident expansionist. Even so, between 26 and 20 BCE he tried to 
strengthen Rome’s position in both the immense, fortress-like blocks of mountains—the 
Caucasus and Transcaucasia (South Caucasus) to the North, and Yemen and Ethiopia to 
the South—which confined the Mountain Arena in their respective directions.!?? Despite 
their inaccessibility, he launched military expeditions into South Arabia as far as Marib 
(perhaps to bring pressure on the Arsacids!!?), and to the upper Nile Valley as far as the 
fourth cataract, while making the first of a series of interventions in Armenia designed 
to impose rulers congenial to Rome's interests. Then again in 2 BCE Augustus sent his 
grandson Gaius Caesar to assert Rome's position first in Arabia (apparently in the Gulf 
of ‘Aqaba) and then in Armenia. On this occasion, two historians contributed to the 
effort, Isidore of Charax with an account of the Arsacid Empire, and King Juba II of 
Mauritania with a book covering the southerly regions from West Africa via Egypt, 
Arabia and the Red Sea, Mesopotamia and parts of Iran, as far east as India, with 
special emphasis on Arabia’s natural resources and trade routes.!!! 

For six centuries after Augustus, Roman emperors pursued East-West equilibrium with 
Iran by strengthening their position in one or both of these two same regions, Arabia in 
the South and Armenia (plus Iberia and Albania) in the North. The last decades of the 
sixth century and the first of the seventh saw the Sasanians, too, simultaneously on the 
offensive in both Armenia and South Arabia."? The story culminated with Heraclius 
delivering his knock-out blow against Khosrow II through the Armenian mountains 
rather than facing the Sasanian cavalry on their preferred terrain in Mesopotamia.'!° 
"This is virtually the only way to win, or at least it is the easiest," had observed a Latin 
historian already in the fourth century.'!^ 

Indisputably, the Armenians possessed a superb vantage point from which to survey 
the strategic issues between Iran and Rome, and to appreciate the natural arena in 
which they were played out. Procopius of Caesarea, the historian of Justinian's wars, 
brilliantly illustrates this by putting into the mouths of Armenian ambassadors to 


Khosrow I a threatening evocation of Justinian’s all-consuming greed for power, with 
the Sasanians, by the late 530s, as inevitably the next in line. The ambassadors 
enumerate (how authentically, or with what insidious purpose, is here immaterial) the 
East Roman emperor’s intrigues, interventions, and conquests across a vast front 
stretching from the northern and eastern shores of the Black Sea and the Huns who 
threatened Iran’s northern frontiers, through the Caucasus, Syria, and Arabia as far as 
the Ethiopians (“of whom the Romans were completely ignorant”), while not omitting— 
in order to drive their point home—remoter regions such as North Africa and Italy.!!* 

Our detailed literary sources for the Roman Empire enable us to decipher something 
of its policy makers’ motives. But much else that was done in and around the Mountain 
Arena, by less documented but not necessarily less powerful actors, also serves to 
underline the region’s dynamic centrality to our story. Let us glance at Iran and the 
Caliphate. 

Despite the Roman elite’s explicitly articulated appreciation of the Mountain Arena’s 
importance, attacking Iran through Armenia was far easier in theory than practice. 
Heraclius’s successful invasion of Iran from the North—in alliance with the Turks—was 
an exhibition of breathtaking generalship under extremely adverse conditions and with 
an army that enjoyed the unprecedented (for Rome) psychological advantage of fighting 
for the empire’s very survival. Under the more usual conditions of warfare between the 
two empires, Rome might indulge the luxury of harrying urbanized Mesopota-mia, but 
could not force the Zagros passes. Because, by contrast, the Mountain Arena’s western 
side was open to the Mediterranean Sea, Iran enjoyed an advantage. It was possible for 
a strong Iranian empire—the Achaemenids or the Sasanians, but the Arsacids far less 
effectively—to project itself as far as the Mediterranean coast. The Sasanians managed 
this in the 250s, the 540s, and again in the 610s and 620s. Even the Safavids, who only 
rarely controlled parts of Mesopotamia, could still seriously distract the high-noon 
sixteenth-century Ottoman Empire if it was forced to fight on two fronts, against the 
Habsburgs as well, or the Russians.'!° 

We may deduce as a rule of thumb, then, that strategic advantage within the Eurasian 
Hinge zone could be seized more easily from the East than the West. Alexander's 
conquests were too exceptional to disprove this. 


Truth-loving Persians do not dwell upon 
The trivial skirmish fought near Marathon.'’” 


And by the same token, the Iranian Empire could not be ruled from Vergina. The 
Macedonian conquest had achieved little more than partial replacement of the 
Achaemenid elite by a Macedonian one, within very much the same imperial frontiers 
and structures.!? The only two empires that ever gained simultaneous control of the 
three wings of our triptych and therefore the whole Eurasian Hinge zone—Iranian 
plateau, Mountain Arena, and Eastern Mediterranean—were the Achaemenids and then, 
a millennium after their demise, the early Caliphate. Achaemenid expansion peaked c. 
559 to 486 under Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius I,!!? and then again under Alexander, its 


natural continuator.'”° After the Battle of Salamis in 480, Iran no longer enjoyed natural 
dominance of the Eastern Mediterranean, but it did maintain a presence.?! The 
Sasanians will have reestablished this only fleetingly, given the brevity of their three 
periods of conquest in the Roman East.!?? As for the Caliphate, the later Umayyads came 
to control the inland sea's eastern, southern, and western shores. The Abbasids lost the 
West but still enjoyed a substantial presence in the Mediterranean basin seconded by 
other Muslim states, members of the Islamic Commonwealth, notably the Umayyads in 
Spain and later the Fatimids in Egypt, who both disposed of useful navies. But for 
Achaemenids, Sasanids, Umayyads, and Abbasids alike either the center of power or at 
the very least, in the case of the Umayyads, crucial resources of manpower and wealth 
for maintaining it, lay east of Syria. Their presence on—as distinct from around—the 
Mediterranean Sea was secondary in the sense of incomplete and/or transitory. For 
Muslims, the Indian Ocean felt much more theirs than the persistently Christian 
Mediterranean ever could.'?? 

If we are to talk about “world empire" in Antiquity, it is to the Achaemenids and the 
early Caliphate that we must turn. For these there was no direct competitor on the world 
stage, India and China being too remote. Rome, by contrast, even though it bulks so 
large on the horizon of historians from the Atlantic world, was always twinned by Iran. 
And this was in fact the more usual situation: not for the Eurasian Hinge zone to form or 
focus world empire, but for the Mountain Arena to embroil the powers circumjacent to 
it. Syria-Mesopotamia, in particular, suffers from a crucial weakness—but also strength 
—that guarantees enmeshment in its affairs to whoever controls Iran or the Eastern 
Mediterranean. As the sometimes extensive but usually short-lived empires of Sargon of 
Akkad, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Seleucids, and—later and on a lesser scale—the 
Hamdanids of tenth-century Mosul and Aleppo demonstrated, the Fertile Crescent 
cannot maintain long-term political autonomy. It is too easily threatened from 
neighboring regions whose geography makes them natural fortresses and power centers: 
in the North and Northwest, Anatolia; in the East, as Herodotus recalls in the very last 
sentence of his Histories, the Iranian plateau; in the South, Arabia; in the Southwest, 
Egypt, which was deeply involved in Syria during the Eighteenth Dynasty; and in the 
West, the Mediterranean. To confine ourselves to the First Millennium: before the Arab 
conquests, Anatolia and Egypt belonged to Rome's Mediterranean empire; Arabia was 
as yet quiescent. Therefore either Iran or Rome had to dominate the Fertile Crescent, ^ 
or they had to learn to coexist within it, ideally in an equilibrium of mutually recognized 
power, as “the world's two eyes.” The Umayyads and early Abbasids, Arab dynasties 
that actually originated from the Mountain Arena, achieved world empire based at 
Damascus and Baghdad respectively. The first Umayyad caliph, Mu‘awiya (661-80), 
enjoyed paradigmatic success, manipulating with consummate dexterity his governors in 
Iraq and Egypt in order to maintain the balance of power within the Caliphate's 
Arabian-Mesopotamian-Syrian heartland,"" while expanding or consolidating the Arab 
position in both Iran and the Eastern Mediterranean. But the Islamic Commonwealth 
that succeeded this brief heyday of Arab empire was composed for the most part of 
states based in Iran and others based in the Mountain Arena. The Buyids straddled the 


divide, but mainly just in Iraq and Fars; the Seljuks embraced both great regions, but 
only fleetingly (in the late eleventh and early twelfth century). 

Given this geopolitical reality, namely the Mountain Arena and particularly the 
Fertile Crescent as a vortex that pulls inward and fuses what lies around it, we are not 
in the least surprised to find—as already in our discussion of commonwealths—that 
cultural dissemination was another of its specialities. No doubt it performed this service 
best when it was united, especially when it formed part of a political-cultural continuum 
from the Iranian plateau into the East Mediterranean basin. But even when it was 
divided, its frontiers were always porous to commerce in both goods and ideas. 

Earlier in this chapter, I already noted the pressures brought to bear on the 
Mediterranean paradigm by the spread of first Judaism, then Christianity, and finally 
Islam, beyond their places of origin along the western edge of the Mountain Arena. I 
made special reference to Syriac Christianity and its expansion into Iran, Central Asia, 
and even China. These three monotheisms are particularly prominent in our enquiry; 
but one ought also to mention, as another highly characteristic and dynamic product of 
the Mountain Arena, the missionary religion founded by the Mesopotamian prophet 
Mani. Mani may have failed to convert the Sasanid Shapur I, and he was done to death 
in 276/77. But his disciples carried exquisite scrolls and codices full of his writings across 
the Mediterranean and into Central Asia and China, anticipating the Christian missions 
in that direction. 

As conductors of commerce and ideas, the Mountain Arena’s plains, river valleys, and 
waterways offered superb lines of communication between the worlds of the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean, via the Persian Gulf, the Tigris and Euphrates, and the 
Red Sea. For example, India sent spices to Antioch and Alexandria, but also ways of 
thought. The Syriac philosopher Bardaisan of Edessa discussed Brahmanism and 
Buddhism with Indian ambassadors on their way to the court of Elagabalus (218-22).'?* 
It is highly probable that Edessene Christian traders implanted their faith on the 
Malabar coast where it flourishes to this day—if not in the time of the Apostle Thomas 
as tradition claims, then surely by the fourth century.'?? Mani both personally visited 
India and imagined himself in the prophetic company of Buddha and Zarathushtra as 
well as Jesus.!?? 

Much later, the Muslim philosopher Farabi (d. 948) and the historian Mas'udi (d. 956) 
drew a vivid if inaccurate picture of Greek medical science and Aristotelian logic being 
transmitted to the Arabs round the Fertile Crescent, from Alexandria to Baghdad (this 
will be discussed further in chapter 5). Once the Greek schools in the Egyptian 
metropolis closed and the teaching of medicine and Aristotle died out there, it was 
transferred to Antioch in the time of the Umayyad caliph ‘Umar II (717-20). It persisted 
there until only one teacher remained, with two pupils who eventually left, “taking the 
books with them.” One went to Harran in Northern Mesopotamia close to Edessa, and 
the other to Marw far away in what is today Turkmenistan. By these routes the 
erudition of the Greeks eventually reached Baghdad, where the scholarly Abbasid caliph 
Ma'mün (813-33) especially favored it—as had several of his predecessors, but our 


narrative chooses to flatter Ma'mün. 

The history of Aristotelianism is in fact more than incidentally germane to my First 
Millennium thesis. I turn to it in the next chapter as a way of illustrating the period's 
cultural dynamic. Its strongly exegetical character is typical of the First Millennium's 
other main intellectual movements. In the next two chapters, I offer a more general 
account of First Millennium exegetical cultures. 
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EXEGETICAL CULTURES 1 


ARISTOTELIANISM 


Above all the Greeks is the wise Porphyry held in honour, 

the master of all sciences, after the likeness of the godhead. 

In all fields of knowledge did the great Plato too shine out, 

and likewise subtle Democritus and the glorious Socrates, 

the astute Epicurus and Pythagoras the wise 

so too Hippocrates the great, and the wise Galen. 

But exalted above these all is Aristotle, 

surpassing all in his knowledge, both predecessors and successors: 
entire wisdom did he contain in his books and writings, 

making philosophy a single body, perfect and complete. 

What was written concerning the wise Solomon found its fulfillment in him: 
“none in any age was wise like he.” 


—David bar Paulos (later eighth century) (tr. S. Brock!) 


He bestrode antiquity like an intellectual colossus. No one before him had contributed so much to learning. No 
man after him might aspire to rival his achievements. 


—J. Barnes, Aristotle (2000) 1 


So far I have argued, rather theoretically, for the conceptual dimension of human 
experience as motivating our study of history; and I suggested this entails longer 
periodizations, especially in the case of the crucial millennium that saw the maturation 
of Greek philosophical thought and the emergence of rabbinic Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam. What is now needed is practical demonstration of how such a culturalist, ideas- 
oriented approach can help articulate our grasp of historical time. History is not just 
about ideas; it concerns polities and economies and social struggles and every aspect of 
human society creative or destructive. Our First Millennium begins with Augustus as 
well as Christ, and any account of this period will of necessity be a story, like Tabari’s, 


of kings as well as prophets. Nevertheless, the conceptual dimension comes first, given 
that it has to do—I already quoted Bjorn Wittrock to this effect at the end of chapter 2— 
with 


the location of human beings in time, historicity, and ... the capacity of human 
beings to bring about changes in the world, agency. [New conceptualizations] made 
new forms of institutions and practices ... meaningful and possible, and indeed 
conceivable. 


And if we ask who above all others gave Eurasians (in the sense defined in chapter 1) 
conceptual tools for ordering their impressions and their knowledge, and so made them 
more effective social and historical agents, the answer is: Aristotle. Before Aristotle there 
had been no shortage of effective agents, or of historians to analyze them. After 
Aristotle, humans were in possession of an exhaustive map showing what was known, 
and well-sharpened logical tools for improving and extending that map.? 

This alone makes Aristotle a central figure on the prophetic side—no less than his 
pupil Alexander on the kingly side—in the history of the Greek world and all it 
impinged on. (Aristotle himself was skeptical about the possibility of prophecy,? but 
some of his Arabic admirers thought him “more deserving to be called an angel than a 
man"^). Eventually the rise of a new account of mankind's origin and destiny—the 
Christian revelation sprung from a Semitic, Jewish background—posed severe problems 
concerning its compatibility with the Greco-Roman thought worlds, problems that had to 
be solved in a variety of languages, not only Greek. Hence, parallel to the accelerated 
spread of Christianity after Constantine, Latin versions of Aristotle began to be made 
for the first time. The earliest Armenian translation appears to date from the later fifth 
century, and the first Syriac versions soon after (on all these, see below). These 
summaries and translations opened up new horizons for the dissemination of Hellenism, 
ultimately into Arabic as well. But the task more immediately at hand was to give the 
new Christian doctrine some basic expression in terms of the prevailing—and plainly 
irreplaceable—logical and philosophical language of Aristotle. Otherwise, it could 
hardly be expected to catch on among thinking people, in Greek or any other language. 
Arguing—which was what Christians of different stripes, and eventually Muslims too, 
often did when they got together, or encountered worshippers of the old gods—was 
based on Aristotle's logical works, the group of treatises known as his Organon, or 
Instrument. The First Millennium was chiefly remarkable for its generation of a Greek 
philosophical synthesis plus mature versions of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Much 
of this was done in the language of Aristotle. Hence the present sketch of how interest in 
Aristotle evolved across the whole of this extended period.° 

By highlighting Aristotle it may be felt that I give short shrift to Hellenism more 
generally. The expected comparison for Judaism, Christianity, and Islam would be the 
whole of Greek philosophy, not just one representative. Nevertheless Aristotle was seen, 
as David bar Paulos puts it in the epigraph to this chapter, as having formulated “entire 
wisdom ... making philosophy a single body." Not only was his doctrine deemed, as we 


shall see, compatible with that of his main competitor, but even the works of a late 
Platonist such as Plotinus (d. 270) might be circulated, at least in Arabic, as Aristotle’s. 
Furthermore, emphasis on Aristotle has an expository advantage in a brief survey, in 
that it provides a single representative for a tradition that possessed powerful individual 
thinkers and schools, but no body of doctrine enshrined in scriptures comparable to 
those of the monotheist religions. It was a way of thinking, not a system of thought.° But 
since in Aristotle’s mind it did prove susceptible to a degree of synthesis and 
systematization, he is the best choice to represent it, indeed “the most prominent 
(mubarriz) of the Greeks”’—also because his philosophy helped articulate Christian and 
Muslim thought too. 


GREEK ARISTOTELIANISM 


Aristotle was born in 384 BCE and died in 322. His relationship with Plato, his teaching 
career at the Lyceum in Athens, his tutoring the youthful Alexander, and his immense, 
innovative corpus of writings all guaranteed posthumous fame. The prophetic impetus 
both he and Plato gave philosophy led to major new developments in their own schools, 
such as Academic Skepticism, and to the emergence of new schools whether related 
(Stoicism) or reactive (Epicureanism). But around the start of the first century BCE a 
need was felt for a return to the sources, a canonization of classical masters such as had 
already occurred in literary studies, and a fresh engagement with the texts of Plato and 
Aristotle themselves.® 

Aristotle had for the intervening two centuries been mainly known through his so- 
called exoteric compositions, a number of them cast in accessible dialogue form in the 
style of Plato. But in the first century BCE renewed interest in Aristotle led to the 
rediscovery of his “esoteric” writings too, the works by which he has mainly or 
exclusively been known ever since. These were treatises rather than dialogues, often in 
sketch or note form or even unfinished, and much closer to the original viva voce 
“prophetic” performance. A colorful but not demonstrably untrue story told how 
Aristotle’s heirs hid his books at Scepsis in the Troad, “in a sort of tunnel, where they 
were damaged by mildew and worms,” to stop the kings of Pergamum grabbing the 
collection for their library.? The manuscripts were discovered and taken to Athens, and 
thence to Rome by Sulla after his sack of the city in 86 BCE. Probably some decades 
later, they provided the basis for an edition of Aristotle’s works devised by Andronicus 
of Rhodes. The importance of this edition is hard to judge: some of Aristotle’s works had 
remained in circulation before it, and attracted at least a few readers.!? Nonetheless 
Plutarch (d. c. 120) asserts that, before Andronicus, Aristotle’s works had not been 
widely or accurately familiar, and implies that the new edition gave Peripateticism fresh 
impetus.!! Another Platonist philosopher, Porphyry (d. c. 305), saw Andronicus as an 
important predecessor to, and paradigm for, his edition of the works of his teacher 
Plotinus, and says he undertook a serious remodeling of the damaged materials he 


worked with.'* So Andronicus was to some degree responsible for the texture, perhaps 
even the shape, of the Aristotelian corpus as we have it today—still often 
indistinguishable from lecture notes, yet now of “scriptural” status. 

Since Cicero (d. 43 BCE), who pretended to considerable knowledge of Peripateticism, 
does not mention Andronicus, his edition is to be located in the thirties or even later, 
close to the beginning of the First Millennium. After Andronicus, there was no lack of 
learned men interested in Aristotle, though it was perhaps not before the second century 
that it became at all usual to declare oneself unreservedly a Peripatetic.!? This tendency 
culminated in Alexander of Aphrodisias, who flourished c. 200 CE, held a chair of 
philosophy at Athens (according to a recently disinterred inscription), and was the first 
to produce commentaries on Aristotle of sufficient weight to be not just preserved, but 
argued with, by posterity.!^ From our point of view and for most practical purposes, 
Alexander's commentaries on a very wide range of the master's works mark the 
beginning of Aristotelianism's exegetical phase. Indeed, Alexander came to be regarded 
as "the most authentic interpreter of Aristotle." But at the same time he was the last 
significant thinker to owe exclusive allegiance to Aristotle, and to believe that his 
philosophy is not only a single, cohesive whole but also capable, from its own resources, 
of resolving any problem that may arise. After Alexander, Aristotelianism became part 
of a philosophical blend dominated by Platonism, rather than a freestanding school. 
Later thinkers went on dedicating whole commentaries to works of Aristotle, but in a 
more critical and contextualizing spirit, and with Plato looking over their shoulder. 


The worthy exegete of Aristotle's writings ... should [not] obstinately persist in 
trying to demonstrate that [Aristotle] is always and everywhere infallible, as if he 
had enrolled himself in the Philosopher's school, 


opined his last comprehensive commentator, Simplicius (d. 560).!6 

The great third-century Platonist Plotinus, for example, used  Alexander's 
commentaries in his teaching and engaged—combatively but respectfully—with 
problems in Aristotle’s philosophy. Porphyry says Plotinus's writings “are full of 
concealed Stoic and Peripatetic doctrines. Aristotle's Metaphysics, in particular, is 
concentrated in them." An eminent twentieth-century student of Plotinus added that 


his originality showed itself, not in the discovery of a new philosophical method, or 
in the affirmation of a new attitude towards life, but in the constructive power 
which, starting from certain scattered hints in Plato, the most unsystematic of 
creators, and certain loose ends in Aristotle, the most inconclusive of systematisers, 
and utilising whatever seemed valuable in Stoicism and the later Academy, evolved 
a scheme of Reality at once more comprehensive and more closely knit than 
anything which had yet been attempted.!? 


Only we should not underestimate his pupil Porphyry's contribution to the task of 
reconciling, as Gibbon put it, “the strong and subtle sense of Aristotle with the devout 


contemplation and sublime fancy of Plato."!? The assumption of Aristotle’s essential 
compatibility, or “harmony,” with Plato, despite his protestations to the contrary, was 
to become an article of faith, a characteristic expression of philosophy's exegetical 
phase. It is also one of the things that distinguish late Greek understanding of the 
philosophical tradition from the narrative espoused by most modern scholarship.?? 

Unacceptably for Platonists, Aristotle depicted God as the mover of the whole world, 
but not as its creator and sustainer.? He also identified God/the First Principle with 
Intellect, which is complex, whereas God must be simple.?? But since Plato was the main 
authority on the world known by intellect, while Aristotle was seen as concentrating on 
the world as known through the senses,? it was possible to forgive Aristotle his 
misunderstandings of metaphysics, and go on treating him as a Platonist at heart. In the 
words of Simplicius again, Aristotle 


always refuses to deviate from nature; on the contrary, he considers even things 
which are above nature according to their relation to nature, just as, by contrast, 
the divine Plato ... examines even natural things insofar as they participate in the 
things above nature.** 


One might put it another way: that Aristotle conveyed the "lesser mysteries," which 
opened the way to Plato's “mystagogy.”*° The upshot of reading Plato and Aristotle in 
this complementary spirit was a strong statement of the Greek philosophical world 
view, which left less room for damaging controversy than in earlier periods, when 
philosophers had been much mocked for their inability to agree. Simplicius argued for 
the harmony of virtually all Greek philosophers, against not only their own dissensions 
but also those Christians who gloated over them. Hence his habit of quoting extensively 
even from the pre-Socratics. Without Simplicius's eleventh-hour attempt to remold the 
more-than-millennial tradition of Greek thought, the earliest representatives of the 
tradition would be far less known to us.?* 

Which of Aristotle's treatises were most read, and how? There is a genre of 
introductions to philosophy in general and in particular to Plato or much more 
commonly Aristotle, several specimens of which survive from the time of the 
Alexandrian philosopher (and Simplicius's teacher) Ammonius son of Hermeias (d. c. 
517/26) onward. The introductions to Aristotle strongly resemble each other." They 
start by enumerating the schools of philosophy and the works of Aristotle. Then they 
divide philosophy into logic, ethics (and/or politics), physics, mathematics, and finally 
theology, since the goal is knowledge of the First Principle, God.?? After animadverting 
on the qualities required in a student, the harmony of Aristotle with Plato, and 
Aristotle's use of obscurity to exclude the unworthy, the introductions then move on to 
the Categories, which were regarded as the portal to not only logic, but the whole of 
philosophy and indeed all human knowledge. Often the Categories, being hard to grasp, 
were prefaced by Porphyry's famous Introduction (Isagoge) to logic; and there were even 
introductions (Prolegomena) to the Isagoge and philosophy in general. After the Categories 
the next works to be read were On interpretation, Prior analytics, Posterior analytics, Topics, 


Sophistical refutations, Rhetoric, and Poetics.” These together made up the Organon, whose 
title underlined the strictly instrumental role of logic in the overall pursuit of 
philosophy.?? Without logic under one's belt—Prolegomena, Isagoge, Organon—there was 
no progress to be had in ethics (except of the most practical sort), physics, mathematics, 
or theology. 

Though Plato, not Aristotle, had the last word in theology, the overwhelming bulk of 
the philosophical literature produced in fifth- and sixth-century Alexandria—which along 
with Athens was the main center of philosophical teaching at this period—consisted of 
commentaries on Aristotle’s work, notably the Categories and the other logical treatises, 
but also the Physics, On the soul, the Metaphysics, and others. Probably only few 
students got to Plato. Even Aristotle was perceived as anything but easy. The sixth- 
century Syriac scholar Paul the Persian estimated “ten to twenty years” for getting a 
grip on him, allowing for occasional refreshment.?? But Aristotle was a gift to 
overachievers, allowing Augustine of Hippo (d. 430) a chance to mock his rhetoric 
teacher,? and Proclus of Athens (d. 485) to crow about how he had got it all done in 
“less than two years"—though he seems to have left no commentaries.** 

Commentaries might be compiled from lecture notes, or inserted as marginalia in the 
teacher's commentary. In either case the pupil's work came to be regarded as his own 
rather than his teacher's, and knowledge achieved a seamless progression. But 
alongside this conservative, accumulative approach to exegesis, commentaries also 
offered a flexible format that left room for innovation. The text could be analyzed as 
minutely as one liked, and Aristotle's coherence with both himself and Plato plainly 
demonstrated—on such matters the disjointed, allusive manner of Aristotle's esoteric 
works offered plenty of scope for exegesis. Old interpretations could be revisited and 
new ones propounded in the guise of open-ended discussion of possibilities. Fresh ideas 
were advanced cumulatively, with due reverence accorded both the author and earlier 
commentators—except that older commentaries were unlikely to be recopied unless 
outstanding like those of Alexander of Aphrodisias. 

There was no question of investigating, in this line-by-line format, such modern 
concerns as Aristotle's personal intellectual development, in relation to either Plato or 
himself. It was assumed all his works purveyed the same monolithic teaching.*° 
Moreover his prestige was such that he might still provide the conceptual and linguistic 
framework even when he was being attacked, as by the Christian John Philoponus (d. 
570) in his On the eternity of the world against Aristotle, a polemical treatise in 
commentary form. Philoponus was the first to debate with Aristotle in terms of 
scriptural revelation as well as philosophical rationality;" for the Bible (and 
Philoponus) held the physical world was created and had a beginning, while for 
Aristotle it had always existed. His in-depth engagement with Aristotle on a front far 
wider than just the Organon provoked an attack from Simplicius the champion of the 
Greek tradition's unity and integrity, especially as regards the eternity of matter.?? 
Simplicius rejected Philoponus's treatment of Aristotle, while Christian critics excoriated 
his view that Moses taught a Ptolemaic, spherical cosmology.? Yet the dialogue of 
revealed religion and philosophy could hardly be wished away. The Church of 


Constantinople anathematized Philoponus in 680 and Christians forgot him; but Muslim 
thinkers found in him just the arguments they needed on the beginnings of the 
universe.^? 

Even when strictly philosophical in content, late Greek commentaries might also 
partake of the nature of a prayer, a hymn, or a spiritual exercise, a map for the soul's 
ascent, especially if one of Plato's more theological dialogues, such as the Timaeus, was 
the subject. That commentaries on Plato have survived from Athens more than 
Alexandria reflects not a fundamental difference in intellectual orientation between a 
cultic-theological Athens and a rational Alexandria, but rather a greater exposure of the 
Alexandrian schools to Christian students and the sensitivities of the city's powerful 
ecclesiastical Establishment. ^An exegetical preference for Aristotle would be less likely 
to precipitate a sense of rivalry with Christian theology, whereas Proclus' detailed 
system of Platonic dogmatics easily appears as if it were almost intended as an 
alternative to Christian doctrine.” Compromises had to be made; and while Athens— 
especially Proclus—produced totalizing syntheses and summaries of ancient Platonism, 
Alexandria's flexibility fitted it to become the foundation not just for Christian 
(including Armenian and Syriac) philosophy, but eventually for Arabic Aristotelianism 
too, and the attempt to formulate a rational approach to reality capable of 
accommodating the Qur'an. That commentary was the preferred vehicle, whatever 
revered foundational text—Parmenides, Categories, Gospels, or Qur'an—one was dealing 
with, reflects the substantial common ground, and scriptural orientation, shared by 
learned exponents and systematizers of all these First Millennium traditions of thought, 
in what I here call the exegetical phase. 

This is a quite different perspective from the one which sees Justinian’s ban on 
philosophical teaching at Athens in 529 as the “end of Antiquity.” As I already remarked 
in chapter 1, the prestige of Plato and Athens has imposed premature closure on a 
period now coming to be seen as one of continued intellectual activity and 
dissemination. Partly this reevaluation is based on recognition that the Aristotelian 
commentators were not so stuck to their texts that they were unable to think new 
thoughts. Partly it is a more general acknowledgment of late Platonism’s ability to 
engage modern minds caught somewhere between reason and religion. In other words, 
a substantial region of later Greek thought is well on the way to getting over its 
inferiority complex vis-a-vis the “classical,” in comparison with which both the 
commentaries stigmatized as “derivative” and the Platonists downgraded to “Neo-” have 
been deemed distinctly parasitic. This development reinforces my argument for a First 
Millennium built on the power and legacy of ideas. 


CHRISTIAN POLEMIC 


Aristotelianism not only enjoyed its own almost millennial exegetical age between 
Alexander of Aphrodisias and Ibn Sina c. 1000; it also contributed vitally to Christian 


exegesis. 

Aristotle would hardly have been rendered into Armenian and Syriac, or probably 
Arabic, had not Christians early on—centuries before Philoponus—felt a need for his 
logic in refining and propagating their faith, and developing a common terminology in 
which to argue. Philosophical opponents of Christianity like the second-century Platonist 
Celsus emphasized the rigor and sophistication of their way of thought compared to the 
simplicity—in content and style—of the Gospels. Answering Celsus, the learned third- 
century Alexandrian Christian Origen, already encountered in chapter 3, quoted 
Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and the Epistle of Titus to show that the scriptures likewise 
encourage study of dialectic (the art of arguing) because “proofs are friendly,” as Plato 
put it, while preaching the Gospel involves “refuting the adversaries” too.** In his school 
at Caesarea, Origen took his pupils through dialectic and logic, physics including 
geometry and astronomy, and ethics, before getting to Christian theology and the study 
of scripture.*° 

It was notably in the schools of Alexandria that, in ensuing generations, Christian 
intellectuals sharpened their wits and deployed their eristic skills on each other as well 
as their pagan critics. The teachings of Arius of Alexandria (d. 336) had a markedly 
Platonic tinge, presenting Christ as the created Son of an utterly transcendent God 
rather than a flesh-and-blood man who is also uncreated God. An appropriate scriptural 
formula eluded the bishops summoned to settle the dispute at the Council of Nicaea in 
325, so resort was had to the philosophical term homoousios, “consubstantial.”*° Second- 
generation Arian controversialists like the Syrian Aetius (d. c. 366) or the Cappadocian 
Eunomius (d. 394) studied Aristotle in Alexandria and then displayed their mastery of 
the technical vocabulary in the Categories—so ideally suited to the discussion of the 
divine attributes—during their controversies with the proponents of Nicaea. In this way 
they might secure ecclesiastical patronage and even imperial favor. Some complained 
they had turned theologia into technologia, “logic-chopping” that could be mastered 
from a manual of withering, even sarcastic retorts such as Aetius’s Syntagmation.^ While 
patristic interest in Aristotle grew much less fast than in Plato, he was frequently 
invoked in the context of apologetic and polemic. It became a commonplace that his 
categories and syllogisms were at the root of all *heresy."^* 

The Carthaginian theologian Tertullian (d. c. 225) had already called down 


a plague on Aristotle, who taught them dialectic, the art which destroys as much as 
it builds, which changes its opinions like a coat, forces its conjectures, is stubborn in 
argument, works hard at being contentious and is a burden even to itself. For it 
reconsiders every point to make sure it never finishes a discussion.^? 


In the 370s and 380s Christian intellectuals began to pride themselves on thinking “as 
fishermen" rather than “as Aristotle.”°° Poses like this no doubt explain why some 
patristic writers drew on Aristotle without mentioning his name. But Nicaea had set the 
example of resort to philosophy. Later, both supporters and opponents of Chalcedon 
mired themselves in Aristotelian logic and syllogistic and churned out collections of 


theological definitions, or Christological problems and their solutions, to rehearse their 
debates.?! A rhetorical coup might more easily clinch a non-scholarly disputation than 
resort to logical subtlety. But the Organon became an accepted weapon in the 
polemicist’s armory during the sixth century, even in the Syriac world.°? While the 
Platonizing theology of Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite (c. 500) had only gradual impact, 
even a Platonist like Maximus the Confessor (d. 662) resorted to Aristotle when he 
wanted to discuss Christology.°* When Anastasius of Sinai (d. after 701) equates each of 
the ten horns of the Beast in Revelation with a noted anti-Chalcedonian heresiarch who 
derived his error from one of Aristotle's ten categories,°* one notes not only the pot 
calling the kettle black, but also the ambiguity of Aristotle, so tempting to blame but 
also to mine. 

Among the great questions the historian must pose is whether these conflicts of ideas 
undermined the social fabric and had political repercussions. A recent student of public 
disputation in late Antiquity concluded, 


Writings such as the Categories were considered dangerous because they furnished a 
precise, respected philosophical vocabulary for constructing propositions about the 
divine, which, in situations of open disputation, threatened to upset established 
patterns of social authority when appropriated by self-taught men [the likes of 
Aetius and Eunomius] who had not been socialized into an ethos subordinating 
individual advantage to “the common good.”°° 


What was at issue was once more the interaction of ideas and social or political history 
—“new conceptualizations" giving rise to “new forms of institutions and practices,” as 
Wittrock puts it. And as the new institution and new practice par excellence, namely the 
Church, spread through the nations, it desired to preach its Gospel and its doctrines in 
their own languages. Now as never before, the philosophical vocabulary in which 
Christian teaching was articulated had to be rendered and adapted for those who 
thought and communicated in Latin, Armenian, or Syriac as well as or—increasingly— 
instead of Greek.^? It was to a polyglot but also intellectually riven world that the 
Qur'an was vouchsafed, and whose divisions it vigorously condemned (below, p. 188). 


ARISTOTLE IN LATIN, ARMENIAN, AND SYRIAC 


While Justinian's closing the Athens schools in 529 reflected Christian suspicion of their 
Platonic philosophy, two scholars at opposite ends of the Roman world, Boethius in Italy 
and Sergius of Resh'aina east of Harran in Syria, had recently produced work which 


helped guarantee Aristotle's hold on both Christian and—eventually—Muslim minds for 
centuries to come. Historians lavish attention on Justinian's ordinance of 529, but leave 
the rise of Aristotelian scholarship outside—or for that matter inside—the Greek world 
to historians of philosophy. The clash of paganism and Christianity, especially with an 


emperor involved, seems like real history. The less spectacular yet more durable 
dissemination and working out of ideas is harder to dramatize and evaluate, even 
though the particular ideas we are interested in here still mattered, and at the very heart 
of power. A stray text, recently recognized, apparently reveals that Menas, praetorian 
prefect in 528 to 529, was prepared to admire Plato for his literary style, but deemed 
Aristotle the master of thought. Nor was he alone.” 

In Ostrogothic Italy the senatorial scholar Boethius, consul in 510 but imprisoned and 
executed by King Theodoric c. 525, planned to translate as much as he could find of both 
Plato and Aristotle,°® hitherto known in Latin only for—respectively—half the Timaeus 
plus parts of the Organon, though there had been a well-established school tradition in 
logic since the mid-fourth-century translations by Marius Victorinus. What Boethius 
actually managed to finish before his premature death was translations of and 
commentaries on Porphyry's Introduction and Aristotle's Categories and On interpretation; 
translations of the Prior analytics, Posterior analytics, Topics and Sophistical refutations; 
several original works on Aristotelian logic; and some scholia, perhaps on the Physics. 
Among Boethius's motives for undertaking this project was his reverence for both Plato 
and Aristotle, and his wish to demonstrate their harmony in line with the teachings of 
Porphyry, for whom likewise he nourished the greatest respect. At the same time he was 
a Christian much involved in Church affairs. And while Aristotle was all too often set to 
work by Christian thinkers in the course of party strife, Boethius was convinced, to 
quote a scholar well versed in ecumenical negotiation, 


that a number of divisive problems in ecclesiastical communion are created simply 
by a fog of linguistic confusions. Among logicians he is one of that rare species who 
hopes, by drawing distinctions and looking for clear classification, to reconcile 
rather than to separate.°? 


In particular he set out to demonstrate, in the fifth of his theological tractates, how 
Chalcedonian Christology holds the via media between two-nature “Nestorianism” and 
the miaphysite view that Christ is one nature as well as one person. 

For at least six centuries, Boethius's carefully literal versions, made with almost 
religious respect for the originals, served as the Latin world's sole direct access to the 
Stagirite's fundamental contribution to logic, and therefore theology. After the Lombard 
invasion of Italy in 568 there was little margin for learned leisure. Philosophy was not 
entirely done for in the Latin world—its orderly habits of thought still underlay the 
encyclopedism of Isidore of Seville (d. 636).°° But where Boethius drew intellectual 
energy from Alexandria, while his far longer-lived contemporary and fellow-senatorial 
Cassiodorus (d. c. 580) aspired to upgrade the Christian schools of Rome on the model of 
the schools of Alexandria and Nisibis,?! in the following generations it was only in the 
East that philosophy was still cultivated outside its Greek homelands—in Syria as we 
shall shortly see, but also in Armenia. Even here, though, philosophy meant, in practice, 
almost exclusively the Organon—in other words, it provided no more than the basic tools 
for thinking with. 


The Categories were, it seems, already translated into Armenian in the fifth century.?? 
There followed, apparently in the later sixth or seventh century,9? various other 
Aristotelian translations, including commentaries by one or other of the two similar and 
sometimes hard-to-distinguish Alexandrian philosophers and pupils of Olympiodorus (d. 
after 565), namely Elias (fl. mid-sixth century) and David (fl. second half of sixth 
century), the latter possibly himself an Armenian.®* These translations tended, like 
Boethius’s, toward the literal, full of calques both syntactical and lexical®°—Armenian 
had acquired its own alphabet only c. 400. Building on these foundations, and especially 
on David's definition of the subdivisions of philosophy, Ananias of Shirak (d. 685), 
Isidore of Seville's younger contemporary and fellow spirit, was able to complete by the 
year 666 an encyclopedia of Greek science called the K‘nnikon (from the Greek 
Kanonikon or Chronikon), covering the basic quadrivium of arithmetic, music, geometry 
(including geography), and astronomy, along with calendrical studies.°° This 
compilation became one of the pillars of subsequent Armenian erudition. Yet, for all 
that he had pupils and influenced later Armenian thought, “Ananias appears to have 
been an isolated figure with no one comparable to him in Armenian intellectual history 
known to have been working before, during or after his time."^7 Whatever its intrinsic 
vigor and durability, the Armenian learned tradition did not feed into and nourish either 
the larger Christian world or the sphere of Islam. Its early interest in Aristotle ran along 
lines closely similar to those we observe in the Syriac sphere; yet it was the Syriac 
tradition, through its linkage to the Arabic translation movement, which became not just 
a beneficiary of but a contributor to mainstream intellectual history. 

While Ephrem of Nisibis (d. 373) still warned against the poisoned wisdom of the 
Greeks (yet deployed philosophical concepts in his work), the disputes arising from 
Chalcedon forced thinkers like Philoxenus of Mabbug (d. 523) to develop a more 
systematic Christology founded on Aristotelian metaphysics.?? The Organon began to be 
translated into Syriac in the mid-sixth century, and with increasing impetus and 
literalness in the seventh, so that two or even three versions were made of the earlier, 
more frequented treatises. Some commentaries were translated too, or composed in 
Syriac.’”° In the preface to an exposition of the Categories, Sergius of Resh'aina (d. 536) 
emphasized how Aristotle was the first to unite the scattered domains of human 
knowledge into a coherent whole, just as a wise doctor assembles the materials for his 
cures." Although Sergius's surviving translations are mostly of medical works by Galen 
(d.c. 216) and include nothing authentic by Aristotle, he was aware that, without the 
theoretical framework of Aristotle's logic, medicine and philosophy and even the inner 
meaning of scripture would remain a closed book. He saw in the corpus of Aristotle's 
writings a survey of human knowledge and the best guide to its systematization and 
structure. He planned to write introductions to each of Aristotle's works in their proper 
sequence: practical philosophy, physics, mathematics, and finally theology. His project 
was not only contemporary with but also similar in scale to Boethius's, and as much 
influenced by the teaching traditions of his alma mater Alexandria, still the world leader 
in science, philosophy, and medicine. 

Syriac literature is largely Christian. Sergius was a (Chalcedonian) Christian with, as 


we shall see, theological interests. Yet there were dissenters. In a treatise on Aristotelian 
logic addressed, originally in Syriac or Middle Persian, to the Iranian philosopher-king 
Khosrow I (531-78/79), and much influenced by—again—the Alexandrians Elias and/or 
David, Paul the Persian compared knowledge which addresses what is near, manifest 
and uncontroversial, with belief which deals with invisibles such as God, not exactly 
describable and therefore likely to spur doubt and dispute." Therefore, Paul argued, 
knowledge—meaning philosophy and in particular logic—is better than belief; for 
knowledge is authoritative, gives access to all the world's beauty, and pacifies the soul 
by showing it the realm of Intellect. A story circulated that Paul was denied episcopal 
advancement and converted to Mazdaism. He represented the other extreme of Christian 
reaction to philosophy compared to Ephrem's or Anastasius of Sinai's view that it was 
the font of all evil. Between came Christian theologians and philosophers like Elias and 
David who, sometimes with misgivings, deployed Aristotle in defense of their faith, and 
accommodated non-Christian doctrines such as the eternity of matter.”? Such, broadly 
speaking, was the position of Sergius too. 

Whatever these modalities of Christian response to Aristotle, it was the Church that 
mainly patronized translation of Aristotle's logical works into Syriac from the sixth 
century onward, to facilitate its own priorities such as the debates around Chalcedon.”* 
The existence of commentaries on Aristotle, as well as translations, implies there were 
schools where these texts were studied." The outstanding center of Syriac scholarship, 
including Aristotelianism, was the monastery of Qenneshre on the Syrian Euphrates, the 
seat of the Syrian miaphysite patriarch for most of the seventh century./? Among its 
alumni were members of that notable group of intellectuals who, during the seventh and 
eighth centuries, ensured that Syria-Palestine, and in particular its Syriac speakers, 
stayed far ahead of Constantinople culturally." At a time when East Roman intellectuals 
were focusing almost exclusively on theology, various figures associated with 
Qenneshre, most notably Severus Sebokht (d. 666/67) and his pupil Jacob of Edessa (d. 
708), were also working on Aristotle, especially his logic, and on cosmology, 
astronomy, the natural sciences, and the astrolabe." Their achievements parallel those 
of Ananias of Shirak in Armenia, at the same period. Jacob perhaps did more than 
anyone else to ensure the survival of Greek learning in Syriac, and hence in Arabic too. 

What we see, then, in the sixth to seventh centuries, is a Syriac scholarly elite at least 
part of which was eager to incorporate the whole of Aristotle, and all useful secular 
knowledge (such as Galen's medicine), into the Christian worldview. The tenth-century 
Muslim philosopher Farabi, who studied with Syriac Christian teachers, claimed (with 
some support in the texts which survive to us) that Syriac commitment to logic extended 
no further than Prior analytics 1.7. This is the point where Aristotle passes from 
syllogistic (in which a pair of premises gives rise to an unavoidable conclusion, e.g., A 
= B, C = A, therefore C = B) to modal logic (where the truth of the premises, and 
therefore of the conclusion too, is qualified by “necessarily”/“possibly”), which 
Christians supposedly regarded as inimical to their faith. But apart from (1) the 
difficulty of modal logic, which had caused it to be skirted by many Greek and Latin 
students too, and (2) the fact that many Syrians were bilingual so had no need of 


translations, we have evidence that the whole of the Organon was in fact known in 
Syriac.? Nor is this surprising: logic remained attractive because it could support 
ontological conclusions—about the very nature of being or reality—derived from 
Christian teaching and therefore quite different from those Aristotle himself had 
espoused. Porphyry’s studious avoidance of ontology in presenting the Categories to his 
Platonist audience had already implied the same point, and in fact prepared the way for 
Christian exploitation of Aristotelian logic.?! Among Syriac scholars, one might also find 
a Jacob of Edessa prepared to tackle even the Metaphysics, or at least the lexicon of 
philosophical terms in book 5, for the light it could throw on the Christian theological 
vocabulary of “nature,” “substance,” “hypostasis,” *person."?? 

Another apparent limitation of Syriac philosophy in this phase was its neglect of Plato 
(though, as with all gaps in the Syriac bibliography, we must allow for the bilingual 
Syrian elite reading Plato, and indeed untranslated Aristotle, in the original). Where 
Alexandria saw Aristotle as ideally the prelude to Plato, Syriac scholars saw him as 
philosophy’s consummation, to be approached with the same reverence late Platonists 
kept for his teacher.®? (The parallel between Sergius and Boethius breaks down here.) 
Yet by more subterranean channels late Platonism did fertilize the Syriac mind, notably 
through Sergius of Resh‘aina’s translation of the Christian mystic Ps.-Dionysius the 
Areopagite, probably a Syrian pupil or reader of the Athenian Platonist Proclus. That 
Sergius translated Dionysius but not Aristotle may imply he saw Dionysius as directly 
accessible, without scholastic/logical preparation, to monks and others of ascetic 
disposition; or he assumed a bilingual audience. But as translation of Aristotle 
proceeded, this inconsistency dissolved. And another version of Dionysius followed in 
the eighth century.** Dionysius was to Sergius’s Aristotle as Plato was to Alexandria’s: 
the finest flower of divine contemplation. Together, Aristotle and Dionysius might 
provide a Syriac ascent comparable to the lesser and greater mysteries of Aristotle and 
Plato. Both ascents, but especially the Christian one, remind us that what all too easily 
seems like a history of books is a story of people, and that our exegetical cultures 
nourish communities, schools, and monasteries made up of individuals who may never 
proceed to the “greater mysteries” but even so—to quote Wittrock once more—“bring 
about changes in the world ... ma[k]e new forms of institutions and practices.” 

Sergius, Severus, and Jacob all had a vision of how Greek learning might inform and 
nourish a Christian worldview that extended far beyond logic and Christology to 
embrace not only theology but the whole material world through study of physics, 
cosmology, and also medicine. We glimpse more of this vision in a unique Syriac 
manuscript, British Library Add. 14658.°° This is a seventh-century collection of mainly 
philosophical texts covering especially cosmology, rhetoric and logic by drawing on such 
as “Plato,” Alexander of Aphrodisias and Porphyry, but also the Categories and works 
falsely attributed to Aristotle (“pseudo-Aristotle”)—notably, in the latter case, Sergius of 
Resh‘aina’s translation of On the universe. There seems to be something here of Sergius’s 
aspiration to make coherent the scattered domains of human knowledge and bring them 
together into a single whole, with Aristotle’s aid. On the universe even assigns Aristotle 
the doctrine of a transcendent God. It has been suggested that this collection reflects the 
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enduring influence of Sergius’s interest in the cosmological and astrological teachings of 
the third-century Edessene thinker Bardaisan—in other words of a rational and natural- 
philosophy approach to reality, allied with Christian faith. No doubt it was this strand of 
“free-thinking” that got Sergius labeled an “Origenist”—too 
intellectual/speculative/Alexandrian, not a simple ascetic Christian. His taste for Ps.- 
Dionysius cannot have helped. Exegetical traditions disseminated philosophical ideas in 
society at large, but nothing obliged society to like them. 

We also detect here symptoms of what we have seen is a recurring feature of sixth- to 
seventh-century intellectual life, namely its encyclopedism. This is a Renaissance term 
used here in the loose sense—the only one applicable to premodern times—of collecting 
or anthologizing and maybe organizing too, even if only alphabetically, in a single 
work or collection of works, materials either possessed of general interest or focused on 
a theme, but not necessarily achieving or even aiming at comprehensive or systematic 
coverage.*? In Armenia Ananias of Shirak had a similar vision and put it into practice. 
In the Latin world there was Boethius and then Isidore of Seville, whose Etymologies 
served as the basic encyclopedia of useful knowledge for centuries to come throughout 
the West, and thanks to which Isidore is the patron saint of the internet. 

None of these men was in a position to engage with the entire range of Aristotle's 
research, though Boethius at least dreamed of translating the whole corpus (and Plato!). 
The father of encyclopedism, the catalogue of whose works served as a general 
classification of human knowledge, remained a distant, awesome figure. Yet the 
encyclopedic ideal itself was embraced, perhaps because there was a widespread sense 
that civilization, learning and “orthodoxy” were threatened, while the new Christian 
dispensation imposed a revision of how inherited ancient knowledge was presented. 
Boethius belonged to the first generation of Catholic Christians who had only ever 
known Arian Ostrogothic rule, and saw how easily his world might lose touch with the 
Greek East. Isidore's family had fled North Africa and been forced to live as a Catholic 
under Arian Visigothic rule, at least until King Reccared's conversion to Catholicism in 
589. He looked back to the example of Varro (d. 27 BCE), who had propounded another 
vastly influential encyclopedia at a time of civil strife and incipient Augustan transition. 
Both men felt a vocation to undertake an intellectual and moral renewal of Romanitas 
under a new monarchy, in Isidore's case that of the learned and Catholic Sisebut, who 
commissioned his Etymologies.?? As for Ananias, he lived through the rise of Islam and 
the first Arab assaults on Armenia. 

It is an open question whether Boethius, Isidore, and Ananias, who exercised literary 
influence but lacked posterity in the sense of imitators, self-consciously aspired to “build 
up local Christendoms" in competition with East Rome.?? But they were certainly aware 
—as had been Eusebius—of the need to reformulate the encyclopedia for the needs of 
Christian societies under extraordinary pressures. And what underlay and made possible 
this whole effort was the Alexandrian philosophical curriculum, above all the organizing 
and logical genius of Aristotle. 


ALEXANDRIA TO BAGHDAD 


That there was something exceptional about the Syriac strand in all this, I have already 
suggested. In assessing the Syriac philosophical achievement we must bear in mind its 
direct contribution to the emergence of Muslim civilization. Given the familiarity with 
Syriac Christian language and arguably literature manifest in the Qur'an,? and its 
animadversions on Christian dis-putatiousness, the Prophet himself can be said to have 
lived near the fringes of Aristotle’s sphere of influence.?! It was also Syriac scholars who 
did the spadework of the Arabic translation movement, and gave Arabic speakers access 
to Greek learning and Muslims the possibility of articulating their faith philosophically 
like Christians. The story of how Greek philosophy survived the “end of Antiquity” is 
more of a piece than appears at first sight, or is acknowledged in much scholarship.” 
Syriac Aristotelianism was to be as closely related to the later but overlapping Arabic 
Aristotelianism of Baghdad as it had been to the earlier but overlapping Greek 
Aristotelianism of Alexandria. This point deserves further development. It is central to 
our understanding of the First Millennium as a periodization based on ideas and 
spiritual/intellectual movements. 

Sergius of Resh'aina, who inaugurated Syriac Aristotelianism in the early sixth 
century, studied at Alexandria. Paul the Persian’s writings reveal an intimate knowledge 
of the late Alexandrian curriculum. Jacob of Edessa, who was born c. 633 on the eve of 
the Arab conquest of Syria, and died in 708, was one of the last students who made his 
way to Alexandria. He acquired profound knowledge of Greek literature both 
philosophical and Christian, and on returning to Syria fell foul of monks who loathed 
the language and all it represented.” If there was at once such an admiration for things 
Greek—and for philosophy—among Syriac scholars, and a parallel anti-intellectualism 
(such as that deployed against Sergius) capable of distracting even men who now lived 
in the shadow of Islam,” we may doubt their conquerors remained unaware of such 
passions.” Greek learning’s passage through the Syriac milieu into Arabic came to 
exercise a considerable fascination over at least some Arabic-speaking intellectuals, who 
formulated a schematic account of it. 

According to what I shall call the Alexandria to Baghdad narrative” (already evoked 
at the end of the last chapter), Aristotle died at Alexandria—false, but oblique 
acknowledgment of his influence on Alexandrian scholarship and the Museum.” Under 
the Ptolemies, instruction in philosophy thrived in that city. The last in a succession of 
twelve teachers during this period was Andronicus of Rhodes (mentioned as eleventh 
Peripatetic scholarch by the fifth-century Alexandrian Ammonius, whose account of 
Aristotle's philosophy much influenced the Arabs.?*) In the story as purveyed by Farabi, 
after the death of Cleopatra the Emperor Augustus 


inspected the libraries [in Alexandria] and the [dates of] production of the books, 
and found there manuscripts of Aristotle's works, copied in his lifetime and in that 
of Theophrastus.... He ordered copies to be made of the books copied in the lifetime 
of Aristotle and his pupils, and that the teaching be based on these, disregarding the 


rest. He appointed Andronicus to manage this task 


and teach philosophy at Rome. With the coming of Christianity, instruction ceased at 
Rome”? while continuing at Alexandria. 

By attributing to Augustus the rediscovery of Aristotle’s lost works, Farabi and our 
other sources both sharpen the First Millennium trajectory of Aristotelianism, and recall 
Eusebius on Augustus and Christ. But Farabi argues that Islam not Christianity seals the 
tradition, thus validating his own heritage and bringing us down—according to our 
reckoning, though not his—almost to the end of the First Millennium (he died in 948). 
He alleges that philosophical teaching in Alexandria was investigated by the “king of 
the Christians” and the bishops, who 


assembled and took counsel together.... They formed the opinion that the books on 
logic were to be taught up to the end of the existential figures, but not what 
comes after it, since they thought that would harm Christianity, while that whose 
teaching they endorsed contained [material] that could be called upon for help in 
the [theological] defence of their religion. Of public teaching, then, this much 
remained, while whatever was examined of the rest remained private, until Islam 
came after a long period. 


This restriction was, according to other versions of the Alexandria to Baghdad narrative, 
part of a more general decline of sixth- and seventh-century Alexandrian teaching in 
what we already saw, in the work of Sergius of Resh‘aina, to be the closely interrelated 
subjects of medicine and logic. A main cause of this decline was said to be student 
laziness, thanks to which basic medical textbooks by Hippocrates and Galen had to be 
simplified and abridged. Curricular contraction is in fact well attested at this period;!?! 
and the cure will have hastened the progress of the disease, to judge from the 
mechanical aridity of the surviving Arabic Summaries, with their tedious division and 
subdivision of definitions.!?? What is more, the Alexandrian teaching tradition really did 
come to an end in the second half of the seventh century, judging by our scant literary 
evidence’®? and the recent discovery of a complex of auditoria buried immediately 
beneath an Umayyad cemetery—its extensiveness vividly illustrating how an exegetical 
tradition fed into everyday student life.'^^ But the explicitly anti-Christian bias to the 
story, attributing the decline of secular studies to the malevolence of Christian rulers, is 
likely to have been introduced under the Abbasid Caliph Ma'mün (813-33), who 
notoriously held that the caliphate rather than the East Roman Empire was the true heir 
of Greek scholarship and values. Dimitri Gutas dubbed this attitude “anti-Byzantinism as 
philhellenism";! and students of Byzantine philosophy are indeed hard put to find 
anything of interest going on in their field during the couple of centuries after 
Heraclius,?? even allowing for the philosophically informed—at a fairly elementary 
level—theology of Maximus the Confessor (d. 662)!? and John of Damascus (d. 740s), a 
Syrian subject of the Umayyads.’ As I already pointed out, it was Syria that made the 
cultural running at this period, in Greek as well as Syriac. The loss of this region to the 


Arabs was not just a military and economic blow. 

According to the Alexandria to Baghdad narrative, found in not only Farabi but also 
the historian Mas‘tidi (d. 956) and elsewhere, once the teaching of medicine and 
Aristotelian logic died out at Alexandria it was transferred to Antioch under the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Umar II (717-20). It persisted there until only one teacher remained, 
with two pupils who eventually left “taking the books with them.” One went to Harran 


in northern Mesopotamia close to Edessa, and the other to Marw far away in what is 
today Turkmenistan. By these routes the erudition of the Greeks eventually reached 
Baghdad, where the scholarly caliph Ma'mün especially favored it—as had several of his 
predecessors, but our narratives’ common source was evidently well disposed to 
Ma'mün. Farabi’s and Mas'üdi's accounts both highlight the role of Christian teachers in 
disseminating philosophy.!?? With one of them, Farabi himself studied the fuller version 
of Aristotelian logic up to the end of the Posterior analytics. 

In other words, Farabi locates himself in a clearly articulated and reformed tradition 
of Aristotelian studies, ultimately derived from the master himself, but to whose 
purification and organization the Emperor Augustus had personally contributed almost 
exactly a millennium earlier. We need not take literally the historical data provided by 
this narrative. It would be pedantic to object that it neglects cities such as Nisibis!!^ or 
Constantinople!!! which had also been favored by doctors and philosophers—not to 
mention monasteries on the Fertile Crescent highway, such as Qenneshre. What the 
narrative does accurately reflect is ninth- and tenth-century Baghdadi intellectuals’ 
awareness that their books and teaching techniques derived either directly or indirectly 
from Alexandria,!? and that this transmission had been effected by individual teachers 
and by books they carried with them. The discovery of neglected manuscripts in libraries 
is not excluded, and we know that such finds occurred. But here the ideal is the 
reception of learning from living sources, and specifically from Syriac scholars (as 
implied by the prominence assigned Antioch and Harran) whose intellectual genealogy 


could be traced through the Greek schools of Alexandria to Aristotle himself. The 
translation movement into Syriac is not evoked at all. But the centrality of Syria and of 
Syriac scholarship is unmistakable—and not unjustified, despite being imposed by a 
Baghdadi perspective that plays down the Alexandrian teaching model's simultaneous 
dissemination to a spectrum of other destinations from Canterbury via Italy and 
Constantinople to Armenia and, as we saw, northeast Iran.!? From Constantinople we 
have a closely interlinked group of seventeen philosophical manuscripts copied c. 850- 
75, whose origin some seek in the removal perhaps of a single scholar and his books 
from seventh-century Alexandria.''* Several of the texts derive from late Alexandrian 
circles, so this “philosophical collection" provides an interesting speculative parallel to 
the Alexandria to Baghdad narrative and its emphasis on individuals and their libraries. 
It may also reflect demand for Greek manuscripts triggered by the early Abbasid 
translation movement.!!* 

Behind the Alexandria to Baghdad narrative's concern with familiar Syrian terrain 
and teachers there lurks anxiety about the status of the Greeks. Because Farabi stands at 


the receiving end of a teaching tradition, it is hard for him to diminish its Christian 
phase. His own teacher was a Christian, as he concedes in the passage just summarized. 
But other Muslim writers were less reticent about hailing philosophy in its new, caliphal 
phase as something qualitatively different from what was on offer in rival East Rome.''° 
The East Romans read and spoke Greek after a fashion, nobody denied that. But 
otherwise they were not to be compared with the true Greeks, the Ancients, men like 
Aristotle, Ptolemy, Euclid, Galen, Democritus, Hippocrates, or Plato. These, not the 
Christian Romans, are the Greeks, argued Jahiz, man of letters and Abbasid 


propagandist, who died in 868. 


Their religion was different from the religion of the East Romans, and their culture 
(adab) was different from the culture of the East Romans. They were scientists, 
while these people are artisans who appropriated the books of the Greeks on 
account of geographical proximity.!!? 


Mas‘tidi painted a similar picture, with more strongly contrasted colors: 


During the time of the ancient Greeks, and for a little time during the Roman 
Empire [probably he means the first two centuries of the First Millennium, up to the 
time of Galen], the philosophical sciences kept on growing and developing, and 
scholars and philosophers were respected and honoured. They developed their 
theories on natural science—on the body, the intellect, the soul—and on the 
quadrivium, i.e. on arithmetic, ... geometry, ... astronomy, ... and music.... The 
sciences continued to be in great demand and intensely cultivated ... until the 
religion of Christianity appeared among the Romans. They then effaced the signs of 
philosophy, eliminated its traces, destroyed its paths, and changed and corrupted 
what the ancient Greeks had set forth in clear expositions.!!? 


Jahiz, Mas'üdi, and Farabi too, up to a point, see the coming of Christianity as 
marking a change for the worse in human culture, at the very least a narrowing of 
interests, while the coming of Islam is a return to a more elevated culture that had been 
lost sight of. We know that the Muslim writers’ schematic contrast between Greece and 
Christian Rome is a misrepresentation of history, because the Greek heritage went on 
developing under Rome: if late antique studies have taught us anything, this is it. 
Philosophy in particular reached its most sophisticated form in already substantially 
Christianized fifth- and sixth-century Alexandria. Likewise, Mas'üdi's contrasted picture 
of East Rome and Caliphate is inspired more by religious animus than any serious 
assessment of their relative cultural standing. (Jahiz at least admits the East Romans’ 


superiority in art and architecture, and competence in arithmetic, astrology and 
calligraphy.) What we are dealing with is polemic not history, aimed at those in the 
Islamic world who rejected the learning of the Greeks. But whether Muslim civilization is 
read as developing—at least in part—from Christian civilization, or returning to the 
earlier Greek model from which Christian Rome had strayed, the First Millennium is still 


the chronological framework appealed to, since—as Mas'üdi recognizes—Hellenism had 
continued to be the dominant culture at the beginning of the Roman Empire. 

Several of the points I have just touched on are resumed, and a transition to the world 
of the Arabic translators effected, in the person of Theodore Abū Qurra (c. 755-c. 830), 
a Syrian Christian who served as Chalcedonian bishop of Harran.'!? Theodore's 


theological writings place him in the tradition of John of Damascus, who constructed 
what was to remain the only comprehensive statement of Chalcedonian—in other words 
Greek Orthodox—doctrine using basic concepts of Aristotelian logic compiled from the 
Isagoge and the Categories mediated through their late Alexandrian commentators. !?? 
John proves that, at a low level, Greek as well as Syriac Aristotelianism was alive on 
Muslim territory up to the eve of the first Arabic translations. As for Theodore, he was 
familiar with both Aristotle and late Greek philosophy. He translated into Arabic a 
compendium of ps.-Aristotelian texts On the virtues of the soul.?! Evidently he knew 
Greek; as for his own books, they were in Syriac or—mainly—Arabic. They show he had 
absorbed the new Muslim theological language of kalam (on which more below), and 
knew how to use it to justify Christianity under the new dispensation,!?? as no doubt 
when he disputed with Muslim scholars before Ma'mün during the latter's visit to 
Harran in 829. 


Note, too, Theodore's association with the Edessa-Harran area athwart the Fertile 


Crescent highway from Alexandria to Baghdad. This location not only reminds us of 
other luminaries (Bardaisan, Ephrem of Nisibis, Sergius of Resh'aina, and two more 
Nisibenes, Ibn Hawgqal and Elias bar Shenaya) we have encountered on these supposed 


East-West/North-South peripheries between Sasanids/caliphs and Rome, but really at 
the very center of the Eurasian Hinge. It also makes Theodore easy to integrate into the 
schematic Arabic narrative of how ancient learning passed to its Muslim heirs. Theodore 
fits well into the milieu of Christian Syrian translators of Greek texts, and as a bishop 
was the absolute insider who knew where to get his hands on the sought-after 
manuscripts of Aristotle and the other ancients. If he has yet to find his due place in 
modern versions of this story, we can put that down to Islamic scholars' continuing 
allergy to Christian Arabic. 


ARABIC ARISTOTELIANISM 


The Fertile Crescent was the most intellectually accessible and stimulating region for the 
new religion of Islam and its nascent Arabic culture to claim as its own. And if the 
Mountain Arena was the geographical hinge of the world which concerns us, the seventh 
and eighth centuries—essentially the Umayyad and early Abbasid period—were its 
narrative, political, and intellectual hinge, when the old Greek and Christian tradition 
entered an advanced stage of maturation, not least in the minds of Syriac scholars, 
while tremendous new forces from Arabia were brought to bear on that synthesis.'?? The 


durability of city life in early Islamic Syria has preoccupied recent scholarship, but not 
the period’s intellectual dynamism. The distance between the Greek and the Qur’anic 
mind is to blame, along with neglect of the Syriac intermediary.^ From the First 
Millennium perspective, what now remains is to assess not so much the continuing and 
already well-known role of Syriac scholars in creating a Syro-Arabic philosophical 
vocabulary and translating Aristotle (and other Greeks) first into Syriac and then 
Arabic,'*° but rather the impact Aristotle made on the intellectual maturation of Islam 
up to Ibn Sina, who died in 1037. 

The beginnings of this story lie in puzzlement experienced by thoughtful auditors or 
readers of the Qur'an. For example, since the holy book expresses both views, it was 
reasonable to wonder whether God really has a face, hands, eyes and speech like a 
human being, and sits on a throne; or is he entirely transcendent?!*° Do the epithets the 
Qur'an uses of Allah, the ninety-nine “beautiful” names, correspond to distinct qualities 
such as are predicated of human beings? Or is God immune to verbal description?!’ 

Admittedly the earliest Muslims’ most pressing needs were to understand the exact 
meaning of the Qur'anic text, to decide how their community should be governed, to put 
together a body of laws. Hence grammarians, experts in the sayings or hadith (the 


singular form is customarily used in English) of the Prophet, or jurists were more 
prominent than theoretical theologians. But there was also a need to answer the 
community's and its scripture's non-Muslim critics. The early apologists of Islam were 
known as mutakallimün. Their aim was to corroborate the Qur'anic doctrines of divine 
unity, prophecy, and so forth by adducing arguments and proofs. They were not 
philosophers. They always started from revelation not reason; and that is what they 
returned to as well. But they were the first Muslims who deployed reasoned argument 
against doubt in order to define their faith in the service of the community, in a 
situation where Islam, far from putting an end to religious disputation, had given it new 
impetus. ‘Ilm al-kalam, as this scholarly method was called, literally the science of 
discourse/controversy, owed a lot to earlier Christian apologetic against heretics, Jews 
and pagans—but also in turn influenced contemporary Christian controversialists such 
as Theodore Abū Qurra or Patriarch Timothy (see below).!?* 

Theological debates might affect high politics. Take the question of how God deploys 
his power in relation to humans. Does he eavesdrop on their private conversations and 
determine their every wish, as the Qur'an states?!?? Or does he allow a measure of free 
will, as is both clearly stated,!^? and implied by the scripture's numerous accounts of 
disbelief and sin (unless God determines that as well, as sometimes asserted!?!)? If God 
determines all actions, neither rulers nor rebels can be blamed for their behavior.'?? 

Notable among the mutakallimün for their promotion of a more reasoned 
understanding of Muslim theology—indeed, for the view that scripture and reason 
cannot contradict each other—were the so-called Mu'tazilites.!?? Proclaiming God's 
absolute unity and justice, they espoused a theology as negative as could be reconciled 
with scripture, questioning whether God's nature can adequately be conveyed through 
the positive qualities enumerated in the ninety-nine beautiful names, which were 


already mentioned in one of the Umayyad inscriptions in the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem c. 692. Although the first mutakallimün, up to the reign of Ma'mün, seem not 
to have been adepts of Greek philosophy, an early encounter between ancient and 
Qur'anic thought occurred when one of the first systematic Mu'tazilites, Dirar ibn ‘Amr 


of Küfa (c. 728-96), composed a Refutation of Aristotle on substances and accidents.'** This 
is lost, but Dirar had apparently got hold of some concepts from the Categories, 


probably among the first of Aristotle's works made available in Arabic—in summary, 
not full translation—by Ibn al-Muqaffa' in the 750s.!?? The Categories listed ten types of 
predicate, among which those relating to quality were most relevant to discussion of 
Allah's attributes. The Categories would have struck Dirar as useful for his passages of 


arms with Ktfan anthropomorphists. He had some fun with one of these by forcing him 
to admit he might bump into God in the street without even recognizing him. “ ‘It could 
be me,’ " Dirar could not resist adding, only to be taken down a peg by his interlocutor: 


“ “You are ugly, (God) is beautiful.’ " Such encounters between anthropomorphists and 
“Origenists” had been common in Alexandria c. 400. Bishop Theophilus had checkmated 
a mob of irate monks by saying he saw in them the face of God.'*° 

As Aristotle gradually came out in full translations, Muslim readers applied the new 
methods and knowledge to interpreting the Qur'an and other theological issues thrown 
up by the spread of Islam and the Caliphate. Questions of “orthodoxy” and “heresy” 
quickly emerged, hence the translation of the ancient world’s basic guide to debating 
techniques, Aristotle’s Topics, which the Caliph Mahdi commissioned c. 782 from the 
Church of the East Patriarch Timothy I. The two men put the rules to test in a 
disputation about the Trinity, the nature of Christ and the significance of Muhammad 


and Islam.'*” We also find Timothy disputing with an Aristotelian philosopher he met at 
court, and showing familiarity, like Theodore Abū Qurra, with the conventions of 
kalam.'°* Another early translation, under the Caliph Harün al-Rashid (786-803), was 
the Physics, designed to counteract physical theories based on atomistic attempts to 
explain the world as a bundle of parts “in a wholly mechanical way, without 
metaphysical principles, simply as a result of chance, with no creation and no God."'?? 
Unsurprisingly, the Metaphysics attracted particular attention. In whole or part it was 
translated seven or eight times during the ninth and tenth centuries. Yet its 
inadequacies as a textbook had long been recognized;!^' it did not engage the issues that 
preoccupied the faithful; and its unmoved mover! was not the personal, providential 
God taught by religions of the Book. 

Traditionally, scholarship has held that the Mu'tazilites gained serious, if short-lived, 
political influence when at the end of his reign the Caliph Ma'mün (813-33) required 
the religious scholarly elite explicitly to accept their doctrine that the Qur'an is created 
rather than being the ungenerated speech of God, as the pious maintained.!^? It now 
appears that the Mu'tazilites were just one of a constellation of rationalists and 
semirationalists who embraced this teaching, and that they gained prominence only 
toward the end of the century. It is also disputed, whether Ma'mün's policy change 
should be taken as just an attempt to undermine the guardians of tradition and doctrine, 


the ‘ulama’ (and resistance, conversely, as merely bolstering the scholars’ authority), or 
was a full-blown doctrinal revolution aimed at opening up Qur’anic exegesis to 
rationalist methodologies.'** It is striking that Ma'mün chose a burning issue for all 
Muslims, not an “obscure” doctrinal point, out of which to make this political issue.'*° 
The main consequence of this policy (apart from discrediting the caliph as arbiter of 
orthodoxy) was the victory it handed those who believed scripture should be accepted 
just as it is, “without asking how” as later generations put it, and without reconciling its 
contradictions. Foremost among these believers was the unyielding Ahmad ibn Hanbal 


(d. 855). By the beginning of the 850s the rationalists were forced to back down. Rather 
than being a passing political incident, this was—or, more crucially, came to be 
perceived as!^9—a defining moment in the emergence of Sunni Islam, with its exclusive 
insistence on the authority of Qur'an and Prophetic tradition. Ibn Hanbal’s example 


stands behind the legal community which later took his name, the Hanbalis, and some of 
the most vigorous—and rigorous—currents in the Muslim world today. 

Nonetheless, Ma’miin’s support of the translation movement ensured philosophy 
would continue to sustain interest in rational thought and empirical science. It was said 
that Aristotle himself appeared to Ma’miin in a dream, and bade him prefer “personal 
judgment,” or intellect, above all else, evidently including scripture.'*” It was during his 
reign and that of his son Mu'tasim (833-42) that Kindi (d. c. 870) emerged, at Baghdad, 


as the first noted Arabic (and indeed Arab) philosopher in the sense of one dedicated to 
pursuit of philosophy in its own right as well as in relation to theology.!^* In addition to 
coordinating translation projects, especially on Aristotle, and writing commentaries on 
the Organon, Kindi immersed himself in the Aristotelian sciences, especially in the 
certainty provided by mathematical and geometrical rather than logical proofs of 
cosmological and metaphysical propositions.!^? Kindi’s metaphysics also helps us locate 
him within the broader tendencies of early Islamic thought.? He read Aristotle's 
Metaphysics not so much as a philosophical approach to being-as-such, but for the light it 
threw on the central doctrines of Muslim theology (kalam): God's unicity, attributes and 
“beautiful names"! Kindi’s conviction that obscurities in the Qur'an could be resolved by 
resort to reasoning provided common ground between him and the Mu'tazilites. 

During the 830s a member of Kindi’s circle, a Christian from Homs in Syria named Ibn 
Na'ima al-Himsi, produced a paraphrastic and expanded version of extracts from 


Plotinus's fourth to sixth Enneads and Proclus's Elements of theology, under the title The 
theology of Aristotle.!?! An introduction explains that the work supplements Aristotle's 
Metaphysics. It conveys what is best described as a scripture-compatible late Platonism, 
ascribing to the utterly transcendent, obliviously emanating Plotinian One a creative 
and providential activity often expressed in language Plotinus himself had used only of 
the next (lower) level of being, namely Mind or Intellect. It seems, moreover, that the 
Theology's compiler concurred with the Mu'tazilites' denial that the Qur'anic names of 
God correspond to actual attributes, since attributes might be seen as separate from 
God, who is entirely simple. God must not be made multiple by predication.'?? 

Through the Theology, Platonism made its debut in Arabic under the name of Aristotle. 


This was an extreme manifestation of late Greek harmonization of Plato and Aristotle 
even as regards the One,? and is all the more important because the translators 
neglected Plato and the Platonist tradition. ^*^ From the tenth century onward the 
Theology of Aristotle deeply influenced Muslim theology, at least in philosophical 
circles.^ It attests with unique eloquence the formation of an Islamic synthesis on 
Greek foundations, partly through creative pseudepigraphy. Unlike other Arabic 
translations, it does not aspire to exactitude. It transforms the target text by rereading it 
through Muslim eyes in the case of Kindi who edited the final version, but also Christian 
eyes in the case of Himsi who did the actual translation, with its echoes of Ps.- 


Dionysius's Christian Platonist vocabulary.'°° One could hardly imagine better testimony 
to Arabic civilization's successful connection to an immensely complex and at times 
contradictory cultural evolution rooted in the late Greek world, but also in the remoter 
reaches of Greek and Near Eastern Antiquity. At its heart stands Aristotle, understood no 
longer as primarily a logician, but as the author of a vast encyclopedia from which the 
Arabs omitted only the Politics. Through the Theology, they embraced too the mature 
Platonism of Plotinus and Proclus. If it could be made to speak with one voice, and to 
unify—as among certain of Kindi's pupils—the scientific traditions of Egypt, Babylon, 
Iran, and India into a single vision, then Greek philosophy might be accepted by 
Muslims as a worthy interlocutor, and even as a tool for expounding scripture.!^7 

Second only after Aristotle himself, according to tradition, was Farabi,^? whose 
account of his own intellectual genealogy we have already seen, and who together with 
Kindi and Ibn Sina belongs to the trinity of names which dominate early Arabic 
philosophy or falsafa. Farabi, perhaps from the East Iranian world and of Turkish 
origin, spent much of his adult life in Baghdad, Syria, and Egypt. His travels, and the 
prominence of Christians among both his teachers and his pupils, made him an ideal 
citizen of the cosmopolitan Islamic Commonwealth. 

Farabi's philosophy synthesized and systematized what had gone before, with special 
regard for the Alexandrian Aristotelianism he saw as his personal heritage. His 
extension of the Syriac logic curriculum beyond Prior analytics 1.7, to include not just the 
Posterior analytics but the entire Organon, on all of which he wrote commentaries or 
paraphrases or both, was highly characteristic of the role attributed to him as, after 
Aristotle, the *Second Master." Logic provided Farabi with not just one possible 
expression of the world of concepts, but a description of the structure of reality itself, 
free from the constraints imposed by the particular language in which it is formulated. 
The possibility of rendering Greek accurately into Arabic, and the related issue of the 
primacy of grammar (favored by students of the Qur'an) or logic, were much discussed 
at this time, in the context of a wider debate about the possible role of reason in thought 
informed by religious values and, in particular, by scriptural revelation. Farabi espoused 
the view that, with the help of logic, philosophy can make true statements about 
everything, including God. This marked a distancing from kalam compared to Kindi, and 
therefore a less specifically Muslim reading of the Metaphysics;^? but Farabi was not 
thereby led into confrontation with the Qur'an. Rather, he integrated the scripture into a 


previously unprecedented single hierarchy of knowledge, a synthesis of Aristotle with 
the revealed religious learning of Islam, but also with Plato and later Platonism as 
represented by the Theology of Aristotle in the place of Ps.-Dionysius still favored by 
Farabi’s Christian teachers.!6° Within such a synthesis, concessions had to be made, 
though they might be more apparent than real. The Theology had already compromised 
on the Plotinian One’s utter transcendence. Aristotle’s eternity of matter was saved, but 
veiled by obfuscatory language. 

Alongside Aristotle’s original works, a range of Greek commentaries had also been 
translated, by Alexander of Aphrodisias, Porphyry, Themistius and various Alexandrians 
such as Ammonius and Philoponus.'*! Part of Farabi’s contribution to philosophy lay in 
the composition—according to the Alexandrian tradition to which he felt he belonged, 
but also following the example of Kindi—of further original commentaries in Arabic. But 
the next great figure in Arabic philosophy, Ibn Sina (d. 1037), was largely an autodidact 
and is harder to subsume in an institutional narrative, though he warmly acknowledged 
his debt to Farabi, above all to his commentary on the Metaphysics.!?? And if Farabi’s 
travels illustrate the Islamic Commonwealth's extent, Ibn Sina’s life spent entirely in 
Khurasan and other parts of the Iranian world without, so far as we know, even one 
visit to Baghdad stands for the growing autonomy of its constituent regions. 

Ibn Sina's familiarity with both Aristotle, whom he praised as the first to define 
philosophy's parts and delineate their fundamental principles, and with the 
Aristotelian commentators, was profound. At Bukhara, “the meeting-place of the most 
unique intellects of the age,”!®* in the Samanid library, he read so voraciously that by 
the age of eighteen or nineteen, by his own account, he had nothing more to learn—that 
was in or soon after the year 998, and recalls earlier overachievers, Augustine and 
Proclus.'°®° Thereafter Ibn Sina took the well-trodden Alexandrian path of reconciling 
Aristotle both with himself (the “lesser harmony”) and with Plato (“the greater 
harmony");!69 yet he came to offer certain solutions that were distinctive and might not 
have occurred to him had he received a conventional education. As he wrote to a pupil, 


I have neither the time nor the inclination to occupy myself with close textual 
analysis and commentary. But if you would be content with whatever I have readily 
in mind on my own, then I could write for you a comprehensive work arranged in 
the order which will occur to me.'° 


That is precisely what Ibn Sina already did in the early, Bukharan phase of his career, in 
the work known as Philosophy for ‘Artidi, composed in the year 1001 at the request of a 


neighbor of that name, and still largely unpublished.!9* This is a systematic summation 
of the entire Alexandrian philosophical curriculum, and the first such summa to be 
produced in the Arabo-Islamic world. It would be hard to think of a document more 
appropriate to the end of our First Millennium. 

In his maturer works, notably The cure (1020-27), Ibn Sina presented himself as an 
admirer but also reformer of Aristotle, who had no compunction about criticizing or 
diverging from him, or omitting material discussed by his predecessors simply because it 


was part of the Aristotelian corpus. Ibn Sina eschewed the writing of commentaries, in 
which (at least conventionally) the whole text had to be covered regardless of its 
relevance to one's own preoccupations.!?? Instead, he addressed Aristotle as an equal 
and propounded a system based on the corpus Aristotelicum and the commentary 
tradition with its marked Platonist coloring, but internalizing it and recasting it into a 
carefully argued, scientifically structured, coherent synthesis, almost a new edition of 
Aristotle a millennium after Andronicus.” Central to this synthesis was the study of the 
rational soul and the related general questions of how one knows (epistemology) and 
what one knows (ontology), which together embrace the whole Aristotelian 
encyclopedia.'”! By taking the rational soul as common denominator, Ibn Sina unified 
philosophical discourses which, thanks to progressive adaptation of Greek philosophy by 
Christian and Muslim thinkers, had tended to go their separate ways.'’”? We should also 
note how Ibn Sina appreciated the full philosophical range of the Metaphysics, with 
Farabi, rather than treating it as an essentially theological treatise as Kindi had.'7? 

In his later works Ibn Sina referred less, and more critically, to the ancient Greek 
philosophers, Arabized his vocabulary and became more systematic.!"^ He emphasized 
this reorientation by calling his philosophy “Eastern,” which in effect means 
“Khurasanian,” and may be taken as repudiation of the old, “Western” exegetical 
tradition of Alexandria and Baghdad,» and a symptom of the eastward shift I proposed 
in chapter 4. For centuries to come, Arabic philosophy rejected, reformed or followed 
Ibn Sina, but could not ignore him.'”° Robert Wisnovsky was moved to write the 
following words in the Conclusion to his book Avicenna’s metaphysics in context: 


Those scholars of late antiquity and of medieval Europe who ponder about when 
the late-antique era ended and the medieval began, can infer from my book that at 
least as far as the history of metaphysics is concerned, the decisive moment 
occurred around 1001, in the Samanid library in the city of Bukhara in the Central 
Asian province of Transoxania, far outside their traditional area of focus.'”’ 


And the obverse of this is that, with Ibn Sina and the beginning of the Second 
Millennium, Arabic philosophy moves into a new phase of autonomous development, 
out of the shadow of the Greeks. This may encourage modern scholarship, too, to take a 
more “postcolonial” approach to the subject.!7* 

Any overall judgment on Ibn Sina—and indeed more generally on the invigorating 
but socially constricted role of philosophy in the First Millennium—must take account 
that he was a Muslim philosopher and a central figure in the growth of kalam, which 
touched a wide audience and continued to do so until the hold of madrasa education, 
established in the eleventh century, began to weaken in the late nineteenth."? The 
Mu'tazilite ascendancy, established in the latter half of the mid-ninth century, had fed 
into the compromise effected by Abū ’l-Hasan al-Ash'ari (d. 935) and his followers.!*? 
The Ash'arites insisted on Qur'an and sunna and rejected clever allegorical readings of 
God's attributes—after all, we will see God at the Last Judgment. They accepted that the 
Qur’an’s sensible manifestations are created, but not its essence. They retained 


(incurring the odium of the Hanbalites) something of Mu'tazilite esteem for the role of 
reason in obtaining theological knowledge, and while cool toward philosophy, were 
open to Aristotelian logic. In the aftermath of Ibn Sina, they facilitated a surprisingly 
rapid fusion between his metaphysics (most problematically, his insistence on the 
eternity of the natural world) and kalam. And Ash'arite Islam was gradually accepted as 
the voice of orthodoxy—a major symptom of Islam's tenth-century maturation. If there 
was something austere about it, that was alleviated by Ghazali's critique of Ibn Sina's 
high claims for philosophy, and his further synthesis of it with not only kalam but also 
the more personal spiritual dimensions offered by Sufism.'*! As for the Mu'tazilites, they 
gradually faded away after the mid-eleventh century, and it was only thanks to the 
interest of Zaydi Shiites in Yemen, and Karaite Jews, that many of their works were 
preserved and finally published from the 1950s onward.!?? 

Nonetheless, the significance of Arabic philosophy in the First Millennium context is 
most fully appreciated when we move outside the framework of strictly Muslim 
discourse to look at the Baghdadi circles of the ninth and tenth centuries, in which 
representatives of different religions, and of different sects within Islam itself, met and 
debated issues between and beyond the confines of confessional allegiance.'? The 
declining Abbasid capital fostered a level of interaction and synthesis between the 
theological and philosophical currents of the First Millennium that has never since been 
rivaled. I shall return to this point in the last chapter, after we have first investigated 
some of the First Millennium's other exegetical cultures. 
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EXEGETICAL CULTURES 2 


LAW AND RELIGION 


The oriental philosophy of the Gnostics, the dark abyss of predestination and grace, and the strange 
transformation of the Eucharist from the sign to the substance of Christ’s body, I have purposely abandoned to 
the curiosity of speculative divines. But I have reviewed, with diligence and pleasure, the objects of ecclesiastical 
history, by which the decline and fall of the Roman empire were materially affected, the propagation of 
Christianity, the constitution of the Catholic church, the ruin of Paganism, and the sects that arose from the 
mysterious controversies concerning the Trinity and incarnation. 


—E. Gibbon (ed. D. Womersley), The history of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire (1994) 3.86! 


I ignore the two major intellectual achievements of the age, theology and law.... 
—A. H. M. Jones, The later Roman Empire 284—602 (1964), first paragraph of Preface 


If we may call Aristotle the founding genius or prophet of his school, its scriptures were 
his writings both exoteric and esoteric. The latter were “published” as a corpus only 
some three centuries after his death, but then became a dominant presence in various 
strands of First Millennium thought. Being, many of them, little more than cryptic 
lecture notes, they drew exegetes and commentators eager to annotate, cross-reference, 
explain. Alexander of Aphrodisias c. 200 CE was the earliest durable representative of 
this exegetical phase, which culminated in fifth- and sixth-century Alexandria, and then 
again among the early Arabic philosophers. There was also a proliferation of short 
introductions to philosophy for teaching purposes, with Porphyry’s Isagoge especially 
influential.? Indissociable from this didactic emphasis was the spread of encyclopedic 
undertakings, which reflected the universal reach of Aristotle’s project. 

The dynamic role of secondary scholarship in the First Millennium, among 
philosophers but also in medicine,? law, and of course Judaism, Christianity and Islam, 
leads me to characterize the period as hospitable to “exegetical cultures.” Exegetical 


cultures feed off earlier prophetic and scriptural phases, which provide them with 
materials for commentary and analysis. Their influence may then filter down, say 
through the medium of sermons, to less educated circles with little or no firsthand 
familiarity with the scriptures.* I already noted in chapter 1 the galvanizing effect on 
First Millennium scholarship of Richard Sorabji’s Ancient commentators on Aristotle 
project. To be fully appreciated, though, this has to be seen against the background of 
previous generations’ conviction that commentary, as a literary genre, is a symptom of 
unoriginality and (once more) decline.° 

The writing of commentaries serves several purposes. A body of canonical writings or 
scriptures may emerge without, for a while, provoking commentary. But in practice 
commentary helps define the canon, and mold it by giving some scriptural texts more 
attention than others: note for example the prominence of Genesis and Psalms in 
Christian exegesis. Commentaries also embed scripture in a wider literary context, they 
make its meaning more accessible, and they establish its applicability in the sphere of 
public doctrine and often also law. In this last respect they contribute directly to 
shaping the boundaries of community, especially in situations where several exist in 
close proximity in a multicultural empire; and this is perhaps the main function of a 
canon as well.5 Commentary is furthermore, as we saw in chapter 5, a necessary school 
activity. It provides a framework for teaching, and initiates the young into a defined 
curriculum based on scripture, earlier commentary, and the lessons of their immediate 
teachers, on which pupils may build new commentaries and so contribute to the 
sedimentation of tradition"—and the strength and influence of their own guild, a theme 
that will occasionally surface in the following pages. 

The exegetical process is measured compared to the energy burst required for 
prophecy and the production of scripture. But it is through exegesis that prophecy and 
scripture become socialized and consumable—and indeed historicized. This is why the 
First Millennium is so important, though several of its characteristic strands—Greek 
philosophy, Alexandrian philological scholarship,? Judaism, the Avesta—originated 
earlier. And it is in the everyday socialization of ideas and scholarly techniques, in the 
repercussions for example of scriptural exegesis on financial dealings or the marriage 
bed, that we come fully to appreciate the role of ideas in non-elite history as well. 

We begin with another tradition rooted in pre-First Millennium, non-monotheistic 
Antiquity, namely Roman law, which from the first to third centuries CE produced an 
abundance of commentaries, and then a codification under Justinian. After that we turn 
to the three monotheisms: Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 


ROMAN LAW 


Of the three towering textual monuments produced during the First Millennium, two are 
scriptures—the New Testament and the Qur’an—while the third is Justinian's Corpus of 
civil law (Corpus iuris civilis). 


The vain titles of the victories of Justinian [wrote Gibbon] are crumbled into dust: 
but the name of the legislator is inscribed on a fair and everlasting monument.... 
[T]he public reason of the Romans has been silently or studiously transfused into 
the domestic institutions of Europe, and the laws of Justinian still command the 
respect or obedience of independent nations,” 


though sadly not the attention of those who define a “declining” late Antiquity 
exclusively in terms of political and military events and economic cycles. 

Roman law” began accumulating from the earliest code, the Twelve Tables drawn up 
by a special commission in 451-50 BCE without a hint—so far as we know—of Sinaitic 
theatricality, though with comparable consequence. Although rendered increasingly 
obsolete by the development of a more cosmopolitan society and the accretion of later 
laws, the Twelve Tables remained valid throughout the millennium up to Justinian." 
Cicero says schoolboys had it by heart. Interpretation of the law (lex) and its expansion 
to meet new needs was the task of the jurists, whose discipline (ius) emerged from 
roughly the beginning of the third century BCE, and acquired known (to us) 
representatives from the mid-second century, along with more than a dash of dialectical 
method derived from the latest Greek philosophy. This imbued Roman law with a 
logical and theoretical dimension that enabled systematic analysis, and brought out the 
unity, of a tradition whose ad hoc, case-by-case procedures were strained by the rapid 
expansion of empire. Still, Roman law remained at heart pragmatic, loath to argue from 
general principles. In that lay its clarity and strength. 

Roman law entered its classical phase approximately in the reign of Augustus. 
Especially through the writing of commentaries on earlier works, jurists sought to 
establish continuity with the past, thicken the web of legal precedent, and embed it in a 
rational framework indebted to Stoicism and Aristotle. About the year 150 one Gaius 
produced a beginners' textbook, the Institutes, later hugely influential, not least on 
Justinian's Digest (despite which, it is the only specimen of classical Roman legal writing 
to have been preserved almost intact, its material intensely subdivided following 
philosophical models). The classical period culminated with the jurists who served the 
Severan dynasty (193-235), gathering imperial rescripts (responses to individual 
petitions) and fashioning them into an impressive body of private law. Notable among 
these Severan jurists were that “man of superior genius"? but no great expository talent 
Papinian (d. 212), along with the more lucid, systematic, and incipiently encyclopedic 
Ulpian (d. 223), and Paul (fl. c. 210). These latter two, in their huge commentaries, 
saved most of what has survived from the wreck of republican and imperial law via the 
Digest, about half of whose contents they supplied. “The sharpness of focus is 
unmistakeable, the shortness of the period in which practically all of the surviving major 
legal writing of the Roman world was produced little short of astonishing."!^ 

Ulpian defined jurisprudence as “knowledge of things divine and human, the science 
of what is just and unjust." It is the “true philosophy”; the jurists are her priests.!^ “The 
house of a great lawyer is assuredly the oracular seat of the whole community," had 
declared Cicero; and to that oracle, even or especially when he ventured forth for a 


walk in the forum, all citizens had recourse on any conceivable business.'° Although 
Roman law is more resistant than Aristotelianism to categories such as “prophecy” and 
“scripture,” still the deposit of early laws, notably the Twelve Tables, attracted durable 
reverence and commentary, while the imperial Roman jurists can reasonably be labeled 
exegetes. But by the end of the third century, the emperor’s growing absolutism and role 
as unique source of law was eclipsing the jurists, who gave way to codifiers and the 
compilers of anthologies and summaries, notably under Diocletian (284-305). The two 
most important instantiations of this tendency were the Gregorian code (c. 292 with later 
additions) gathering imperial rescripts from Hadrian to 291, and the Hermogenian code 
(295 with later additions) assembling rescripts issued by Diocletian in 293-94.!* 

These at least semiofficial codes simplified the hunt for precedents in chronologically 
arranged archives on rolls; they were also symptomatic of Diocletian’s wish to install a 
revised and rationalized Romanitas after the turbulence of the mid-third century. They 
deployed the now fashionable codex form,'? a crucial First Millennium technology and 
index of Romanization, having originated in Rome in the first century CE.” We already 
saw Origen and Eusebius using it, again to facilitate scholarly compilations scanning 
broad conceptual horizons in an easily accessed format. No doubt the popularity of the 
codex also marks a significant shift away from oral transmission in the Roman legal 
tradition, perhaps in the Church too. But as we shall see, orality remained central to 
Judaism and, later, Islam. That strengthened the scholarly guild’s monopoly compared 
to the less predictable and controllable circulation of books, but it also intensified the 
vividness of the tradition and the conviction it carried. It was rarely an either/or choice, 
though. Recitation and reading coexisted. “Qur’an” means both. 

Diocletian’s project to revive Romanity was not unrealistic given the progress made 
by Augustus, Hadrian and, not least, the Severan jurists, in consolidating a sense of 
Roman identity, a “Romanocentric consensus."? Tensions had long been apparent, 
though, and they came out into the open when, less than a generation later, 
Constantine espoused Christianity. This provoked a double clash, between polytheistic 
Roman tradition and the Church, and different interpretations of Christianity struggling 
to attract imperial patronage. Even if the impulse toward codification had not been 
given, still the inherited body of law and procedure, and the writings of the 
authoritative imperial jurists, would have provided an indispensable touchstone of 
Romanitas in an age when the theoretical superstructures were questioned as never 
before. Despite earlier scholars’ assumption that the story of late Roman law was one of 
codification equals petrification, therefore decline, it was in fact a vigorous and 
evolving organism.” 

It is some measure of the durable pragmatism of Roman law and society that it was 
only a century after Constantine that a systematic statement of the legal basis of the 
new, Christianized society was attempted. The document known as the Comparison of 
Mosaic and Roman laws shows how some were seeking (Rome? 390s) to reassure 
themselves—in the manner of Eusebius of Caesarea—about the compatibility of the two 
traditions, and the feasibility of harmonizing Moses with the classical jurists and the two 
Diocletianic codes.?? Then under Theodosius II (408-50) the need was finally recognized 


for a codification of laws—Christian laws—promulgated since Constantine, and for an 
attempt to digest and homogenize legal opinion both for practical reasons and in order 
to formulate reliable “guidance for life" (magisterium/ratio vitae).?^ But the Theodosian 
code promulgated at Constantinople in 438 did not resemble a philosophical treatise. It 
dispensed with “the exhortatory rhetoric in which imperial pronouncements were 
regularly clothed.”*° Far from encouraging rational reflection, it explicitly maintained 
the prestige of the imperial and especially Severan jurists (who had no equivalent under 
the Dominate); and it confined itself to making somewhat mechanical rules for 
establishing doctrine when the opinions expressed in their voluminous writings 
diverged.*° Production of a digest of jurisprudence had to wait another century. The 
codex containing Theodosius's authoritative statement of orthodoxy was formally 
presented to and acclaimed by the Senate of Old Rome as well?—for similar treatment 
of the Bible, see below. 

Note also the collection known as the Laws of Constantine, Theodosius and Leo, in 
Greek not Latin, which had been the language of the Theodosian code and all legislation 
hitherto. The Laws, apparently compiled for school use shortly after the reign of Leo I 
(457-74), were translated into Syriac, the so-called Syro-Roman law book, before the end 
of the seventh century, and later into Armenian, Georgian, and Arabic. The demand for 
and durability of Christian Roman law were impressive, and this collection perhaps 
made its mark in the Church of the East and non-Chalcedonian (miaphysite) world by 
being not Justinian's code, and therefore less tainted by association with the repressive 
Chalcedonian Establishment.?? 

The first edition of Justinian's code of imperial law (lex) appeared in 529, and a 
revision in 534.? Where Theodosius had *appended Christian matters at the end, as a 
subject largely new to law,"?? Justinian's code started out with a ringing declaration of 
Christian orthodoxy. It was accompanied by an immense Digest of the body of private 
law/legal opinion (ius) which had got so out of hand over the centuries—about 2,000 
books, more than three million lines boiled down to roughly 150,000?!'—and a handbook 
aimed at law students, the Institutes. Both were published in 533. All these followed 
Diocletianic rather than Theodosian precedent by reaching back into pagan times, as far 
as Hadrian. Justinian could do this because he held that laws he decontextualized and 
repromulgated were baptized Christian even if originally issued by pagans (just as laws 
he omitted lost their force ipso facto). “To the emperor,” he declared, “God has subjected 
the laws themselves by sending him to men as the living law (lex animata)."?? Chapter 1 
of the Code is titled ^On the supreme Trinity and the Catholic Faith." Completion of the 
Digest is ascribed to the “inspiration of heaven and favour of the supreme Trinity." ^? On 
the writing of legal commentaries Justinian sought—not quite successfully—to place 
limitations,** signaling that the polyvocal exegetical period of Roman jurisprudence was 
not to be revived. It had been overtaken by—almost—a fresh revelation, under the 
emperor’s auspices not those of private jurists. 

The crisis precipitated by the Arab conquests did not destroy the legal tradition. It 
evolved, as did political and religious life. Justinian’s Corpus continued to be a massively 
authoritative presence, symbolic of Christian Roman imperium in its absolute God-given 


form.?? But for just that reason it was liable to be subtly perverted in daily use, because 
unable to renew itself through debate and exegesis.°° Though based on Justinian’s 
Corpus, Leo III's Ecloga of 741 shows significant divergences from a work that it claims 
has become “unintelligible’—as any learned tradition does unless recast in current 
idiom. One notices both specific changes, for example in marital and penal law, such as 
the introduction (in the latter sphere) of bodily mutilation;" and more general 
evolutions, such as the notion that law comes direct from God, no longer from the 
emperor as lex animata.?? The Basilics, compiled c. 900, gave the Corpus new life by 
purging the older Greek translations of their freight of Latinisms, and imposing a more 
thematic structure.?? Later, the status of the Corpus again became controversial, hence a 
mid-eleventh-century writer's pointed preference for the original Justinianic sources 
over the Basilics.*° 

The new millennium signals no fresh developments or particular maturation in 
Roman law in the Greek East. In the Latin world, the story was different. Here, law was 
the fifth- and sixth-century Germanic successor kingdoms' principal borrowing from and 
link with Romanitas, though applied primarily to Roman subject peoples and perhaps 
more readily available in the Mediterranean lands of the Burgundians and Visigoths 
than in the North. The Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theodosian codes were all known 
and used, for example in the Breviary of Alaric (Lex Romana Visigothorum) of 506. Law 
teaching continued in towns such as Narbonne and Lyons into the sixth century.^! 
Gregory of Tours preserves a piquant tale about one Andarchius, a slave to a senator 
named Felix. 


He joined in the literary studies of Felix [apparently at Marseille] and distinguished 
himself by his learning. He became extremely well informed about the works of 
Virgil, the books of the Theodosian laws and the study of arithmetic. 


Andarchius contrived to parlay his learning into employment at the court of King 
Sigibert of the Franks (561-75), who used him in the public service until Andarchius 
overstepped the mark and came—but it's a long story—to a sad end. 

After the sixth century the Roman and Germanic populations tended to merge, and so 
did their legal systems. Only the Church's canon law preserved recognizable elements of 
the Roman legal heritage. Just how Roman law was preserved and transmitted in the 
West between the sixth century and its eleventh-century revival—whether intact, in 
epitomes, or in re-expansions—is now becoming the subject of intensive research.** But 
transmission there was, especially—albeit indirectly—of the Theodosian code.** And this 
serves—better than anything in the history of Latin Aristotelianism—to underline how 
the West did not entirely lose sight of the Greco-Roman heritage after the sixth or 
seventh century. The Augustinian heritage sparked no debate remotely comparable to 
the reverberations set off by Chalcedon; nor was there any vigorous new shoot like 
Islam. Yet the postimperial Latin West cannot be written out of the First Millennium 
entirely; and the sphere of law is one of the areas of its life most susceptible to 
integration into the wider picture. 


Unlike East Rome, the Latin West does see a new epoch at the beginning of the 
Second Millennium, with the rediscovery of the Corpus c. 1070 in Northern Italy. Thanks 
to teachers such as Pepo and Irnerius (c. 1050-after 1125), this now became the 
foundation text for the new law school in Bologna, which was destined for fame and 
influence. The Corpus was also crucial to the reform of the Papacy undertaken by 
Gregory VII. It has even been argued that, compared to East Roman lawyers' ingrained 
veneration for Justinian’s work, Latin lawyers’ more piecemeal and less obligatory use 
of it, alongside local law, was closer to the pragmatic, case-by-case methods of the 
imperial jurists—the Digest rather than the Code.^ Certainly the Digest's richness, and 
approachability compared to the Code and Novels or even the textbook manner of the 
Institutes, was fundamental to the revival of Roman law. But one should not 
underestimate the religious awe these early Western scholars felt for everything 
contained in Justinian's Corpus.*° 

As for the Caliphate, it was until recently deemed “out of the question ... that the 
early Muslim specialists in religious law should consciously have adopted any principle 
of foreign law."^ Christian communities in the Caliphate continued to regulate their 
internal affairs according to Roman law;^* but Muslims took their law from the Qur'àn, 
eked out by the growing body of sayings attributed to the Prophet and other early 
figures. Yet in the Umayyad and early Abbasid Caliphates, religious scholars had not yet 
gained their later stranglehold on legal authority. Arguments, unfortunately very 
speculative, have recently been adduced, that under Harün al-Rashid (786-803) a code 
of imperial law closely modeled on the Corpus of civil law was formulated, and remained 
effective for the half-century that also saw the flourishing of the philosophical 
translation project, until it was suppressed thanks to the efforts of the same religious 
circles that resisted rational theology and Mu'tazilism.^ Whatever the outcome of this 
debate, it remains probable that elements of Roman law entered the early Muslim world 
through Syriac and Jewish intermediaries and the continuity of legal practice;°° while a 
need for a corpus of secular or imperial law, known by the Greek name qanün, was felt 
in later Muslim states, notably by the Ottomans. 


RABBINIC JUDAISM 


Jewish law demands attention in its own right.” Like Roman law, it began with a few 
brisk imperatives inscribed on tablets. But we need not deal here with the emergence of 
the Torah and the rest of the Jewish scriptural canon, still not quite complete c. 100 CE. 
The historian of the First Millennium is concerned with the rabbis, who slowly come into 
focus as a separate group during the second century, some time after the Jewish temple 
was destroyed in 70 CE and its priests dispersed.°* The business of scriptural and legal 
commentary in Hebrew for which the rabbis were proverbial entered its most vigorous 
phase in third-century Palestine. The rabbis specialized in harmonizing discrepant 
scriptural texts and adducing them (they were not always ideally explicit) in support of 


rulings on religious, ethical, and social matters, for example Sabbath observance. In 
other words, they were engaged simultaneously in exegesis and legislation. No doubt 
their opinions were initially solicited informally like those of the old Roman jurists 
recalled by Cicero, and transmitted orally. The third century saw the production, just as 
the prestigious period of Roman jurisprudence was waning, of the Mishnah, designed to 
elaborate, clarify and supplement the commandments contained in the Torah, but with 
its own distinctive structure. Probably by the fourth century especially in Palestine, and 
more certainly by the sixth century even beyond Palestine, the rabbis were on their way 
to becoming communal/synagogal functionaries, with circles of pupils meeting in study 
houses, and inclined to promote norms of what they regarded as *orthodoxy."*? 

The “Jerusalem” or rather Palestinian Talmud (since it appears to have been finalized 
in late fourth- or early fifth-century Tiberias) offered commentary on the Mishnah, but 
neither comprehensively nor systematically. Rather, it foregrounds the opinions of five 
generations of Palestinian sages (amoraim) and three of Babylonian, discussing them 
for their own sake, not just for the light they throw on the Mishnah. The Babylonian 
Talmud adds later generations of Babylonians to the mix, and must have been nearing 
completion about when Justinian’s corpus was promulgated, though additions 
accumulated into the eighth century.^^ It is more expansive, discursive, and associative 
in its interpretations than its Palestinian counterpart. The literary form is that of free- 
ranging debates, but if these preserve any record of actual historical discussions, they 
have been reworked and idealized. Down to the present day, the “Bavli” provides the 
most monumental statement of Jewish law. 

In a remarkably explicit and political acknowledgment of the grip exegetical 
traditions can obtain on a community, Justinian's Novel 146 of 553 banned exposition of 
scripture during synagogue services because it is “not handed down from above by the 
prophets, but is merely the invention of men speaking from the earth alone and has 
nothing of the divine about it." The readers must stick to “ipsos codices" (actually 
scrolls) and not corrupt the uninstructed by adding extraneous commentary. All must be 
made aware of "the depravity of interpreters." One recalls the same emperor's 
restrictions on legal commentary. In the case of the Jews, Justinian hoped exposure to 
scripture on its own terms, preferably in the inspired (albeit translated!) Greek of the 
Septuagint and not just in Hebrew, would make them see the light.°° 

Shared areas of interest naturally occur in legal systems operative within the same 
society or at least state. There may or may not be conceptual kinship too. Almost 
contemporary Roman jurists and Jewish sages or rabbis produced works which, once 
codified (rather earlier in the case of the rabbis), were massive, were inchoate yet 
harmonizing, were derivative yet inventive, and eventually became (whether or not this 
was originally intended) normative for their respective societies, with semiencyclopedic 
status.°° They bear broad comparison—not least for their essentially nontheological 
character. But while the rabbis cannot have been completely ignorant of Roman law, 
while Roman legislators were certainly not unaware of the Jews, direct debts are hard 
to pin down. The Mishnah and Talmud are no less deficient in imperial law (and 
sponsorship) than the Digest (based on jurists’ law and therefore the only directly 


comparable part of the Corpus of civil law) is in rules concerning cultic ritual. As for the 
Gospel, its spirit went plain against the legalism of the Torah, so there could be no 
Christian equivalent to rabbinics, and the Church contented itself with Christianizing 
Roman law.” Not surprisingly, rabbinic Judaism has often been represented as a world 
unto itself, not least by Zionist scholars seeking in the rabbinate a distillation of the 
Jewish national will. Nonetheless, rabbinics has of late benefited, especially in the 
United States, from a contextualizing historical approach, and incorporation into study 
of late Antiquity.” This has led to a realization that, while intimate interaction with 
Roman law or patristics is not to be expected, there was a more general cultural 
atmosphere that linked the Talmudic milieu with developments within the Church. 

Here, the prophecy-scripture-exegesis analysis offers a securer base for comparison 
than in the case of Roman law. First came divine revelation to Moses in the Torah; then 
the rest of the Jewish Bible; and finally rabbinic tradition, exegesis not scripture and, in 
the case of the Mishnah, thematically arranged rather than following the Torah's 
divisions. Nevertheless, the rabbis’ purpose was unmistakably exegesis of a scriptural 
canon, whose expression, precisely because fixed, was diverging more and more from 
current modes, and had to be recaptured by the efforts of a scholarly elite. At least, that 
is our academic way of seeing the process, and not just in Judaism.°? But the rabbis 
themselves—especially those of Babylon as distinct from their cousins of Palestine— 
were inclined to see the whole tradition as Torah, and themselves rather as its 
culmination than its tail end.°° An often-quoted story has Moses encounter God 
attaching little crowns to the letters of the alphabet. God explains that there will come a 
man destined to “expound upon each crownlet heaps and heaps of laws.” Moses asks to 
see this paragon, and God tells him to turn round. He finds himself sitting in the back 
row of Rabbi Akiva’s classroom—a notoriously imaginative exegete who died c. 135. 
Moses cannot understand what is being said. He feels weak, but then 


the disciples said to him [sc. Rabbi Akiva], “Rabbi, how do you know this?” He 
replied, “It is a law given to Moses at Sinai.” And Moses was comforted.*! 


In other words the so-called “oral Torah” of the rabbis, which was eventually also 
written down, is in direct but unrecognizably evolved line of descent from God’s 
revelation at Sinai. It covers the whole spectrum from revelation to exegesis, from curt 
mountain-top commands to involuted school-room hermeneutics. While ordinary Jews 
knew only the written Torah, the five books of the Pentateuch, the rabbis had their own 
Torah that was likewise revealed, but contained elements of human ratiocination, and 
indeed diversity and divergence of opinion, and therefore innovated in relation to the 
Sinaitic revelation, as Justinian pointed out. That meant multiple possible truths (or at 
least levels of truth, depending on each student’s abilities), which is not what we 
associate with monotheist traditions.?? It also meant an open-ended canon, unlike in 
Christianity, and constant debate aimed at a more refined understanding of God’s word, 
analogous to the rationalist technique of the modern scientist who strives for ever closer 
approximation to truth rather than for exact truth, which is beyond human grasp. The 


Babylonian Talmud codified this outlook, which was passed on to the newer Jewish 
communities in North Africa and Europe, and defined them until the rise of liberal, 
secularizing, and assimilationist forces in the nineteenth century.” 

We must not overemphasize, then, the common denominators of our exegetical 
cultures. Like Christianity, rabbinic Judaism was a product mainly of the earlier part of 
the First Millennium. A comparative approach is imposed by their partially shared 
scriptures, and by the fact that Islam drew on both. But there was considerable 
complexity, and we are not always as well informed as we would like. In discussing, for 
instance, the uses to which Aristotelian logic was put, I already mentioned the Organon- 
fueled disputatiousness of fourth-century Christianity and the reaction it sparked, the 
conceit among certain Christian intellectuals that they thought “like fishermen,” not 
Aristotle. But beyond this affectation, and despite continuing interest in Aristotle, there 
was growing conviction in thinkers like Evagrius of Pontus (lived mainly in 
Constantinople and Egypt, d. 399), Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite (c. 500), and Isaac of 
Nineveh (d. c. 700), that it was vain to speak about God. Better say as little as possible, 
or just what God is not, “apophaticism.” “Competitive forms of knowledge such as 
Aristotelian dialectic were subordinated to an apophatic, mystical thedria that stressed 
the importance of a hierarchical status quo and the mediation of priests in the spiritual 
anagogy." The more scholastic approach also persisted, though, and is well 
exemplified by the grammatical, historical, typological, antiallegorical, non-speculative, 
and Organon-influenced Biblical exegesis practiced, especially from the late fifth century 
to the early seventh, by the school of Nisibis, and propagated among adherents of the 
Church of the East in Sasanid Mesopotamia.® Note once again the Syriac contribution to 
these interesting evolutions in “late” Hellenism. 

There is no sign that the Nisibenes talked to the rabbis of Pumbedita (near or at 
Anbar, Iraq), or vice versa; but both circles belonged to the same region, era, and 
scripturalist, exegetical milieu.” Daniel Boyarin has detected shared ground between the 
rabbis and both the scholastic and the apophatic strands in Christian thought. On the 
one hand he compares the Babylonian Talmud’s obsession with Torah for its own sake, 
and “the pure spiritual pleasure of ... logic chopping,” to the scholasticism of Nisibis. But 
we must also consider the fluctuating state of the Talmudic corpus, the slowness with 
which it reached the state we are now familiar with, and the later generations of 
Babylonian rabbis’ joy in the multiplication of opinions and insistence on discussing 
even the most improbable of them, rather than pursuing certain knowledge.® In all this 
Boyarin sees a symptom of the impasse experienced in Greek Christianity too, as regards 
the possibility (still accepted by the earlier Palestinian Talmud) of adjudicating between 
different versions of the truth, and attaining unity of mind. Once that Nicaean 
aspiration was abandoned—to look on the bright side—the community was less likely to 
split over doctrine, and might allow pluralism of practice as well.9? 

Despite these similarities of spiritual and intellectual experience, there was a 
fundamental mistrust between Jews and Christians, which usually prevented productive 
conversations between their scholarly representatives. They belonged to the same First 
Millennium exegetical culture; yet their parallel and chronologically close rereadings of 


the Jewish Bible, respectively through the Mishnah’s law and ritual and the New 
Testament's proclamation of faith,”° set them at odds. The coming of Islam introduced 
another perspective. Already in the later suras of the Qur’an there is marked hostility to 
both Jews and Christians; but there is also throughout the text recognition that the new 
revelation follows and reinforces the older ones, while correcting corruptions introduced 
by their exegetes. Not only is the Qur’an full of allusions to Torah and Gospel, but the 
role of monks and rabbis is acknowledged, albeit at times critically: “They have taken 
their rabbis and monks as lords apart from God.”’! One senses, though, that the Jews 
were more of a presence to Muhammad. The Qur'an, like the Torah but not the 


Christian Bible, is full of law; and in its pronouncements the hand of the rabbis may on 
occasion be discerned.’ 

The establishment of the Caliphate united most of the world's Jews under one 
government more tolerant than East Rome had become by the seventh century. It 
offered the rabbis a chance to impose the moral hegemony of their new Talmudic 
orthodoxy from Central Asia to the setting sun—not implausibly, given the need to 
present a single front to the new ruler, his faith, and his tax collectors. To the Pumbedita 
and Süra' academies (yeshivot), which moved to Baghdad in the course of the later ninth 
and tenth centuries, Jews from all over did indeed appeal on disputed questions of belief 
and practice." But just as resistances emerged to the assertive political and religious 
elites of the Muslim world, so by the late ninth century the rabbis confronted a 
rejectionist movement, the Karaites.’* The Karaites espoused rational theology and 
ditched oral Torah in favor of scripture, and Aramaic/Hebrew for the new world- 
language Arabic. That exposed them to the latest currents in both Muslim and Christian 
thought, especially in Baghdad where the whole world flowed together. Until very 
recently the Karaites seemed obscure and peripheral, but thanks to the improved 
accessibility of Russian libraries they are now an exciting new frontier in scholarship. 
One result is realization that their intellectual choices were more typical of late First 
Millennium Judaism than had been appreciated. 

Here again, scriptural exegesis is central, both as the channel through which the 
Karaites imbibed Christian and Muslim thought and as the cudgel with which they set 
about the rabbis. Already Dawtid al-Muqammas in the early ninth century^? shows a 


taste for the more coherent exegetical style of Christian writers over the rabbis' 
competitive, contradictory, too-ingenious, punning, or off-the-wall interpretations 
arranged into loose structures. Growing up at Raqqa in Northern Syria, Dawüd 
converted to Christianity and studied at Nisibis with a Christian philosopher who taught 
him some Aristotle.” (Besides the Categories and Isagoge he rather surprisingly, at this 
early date, invokes On the soul as well.) Reverting to Judaism, he wrote the first Jewish 
(and, as it happens, earliest surviving Arabic) summa theologica, titled Twenty chapters; 
refutations of Christianity; and translations into Arabic of Syriac commentaries on 
Genesis (the hexaemeron) and Ecclesiastes. Dawüd is accounted a philosopher not a 
Karaite; but Karaites too—notably Daniel al-Qümisi (late ninth century) in Hebrew, and 
later another member of the important Jerusalem community, Yefet ben 'Eli (d. after 


1006) in Arabic’’—espoused systematic, sequential, contextual commentary with a 
single authorial voice and attention to philological and historical issues, also to literal 
translation into Arabic (after al-Qümisi). With these tools they aspired to show how, if 
taken at face value and assessed in the light of reason, the Bible may often yield a single 
correct meaning. This incensed the Rabbanites (as scholars call them when they need to 
be contrasted with Karaites); but Karaite commentaries embraced, where appropriate, 
the midrashic heritage too, as also the Muttazilites’ insistence on God's inner and 
essential—not just external—unity, and his justice. Indeed, we would know a lot less 
about Mu'tazilism today were it not for the preservation of their books by Karaite Jews. 
Nor was the Karaites’ impact confined to the East. They were the First Millennium 
forerunners of the major exegetical achievements of Spanish Sephardic scholars in 
centuries to come. 

Jews had taken no serious interest in philosophy since the profoundly Hellenized 
exposition of the scripture by Philo of Alexandria (d. 50 CE), even if, in the more 
quotidian aspects illuminated by archaeology, many Jewish communities had continued 
to be culturally Greek. The rabbis never allude to Philo. But interest in (a very 
different sort of) philosophy revived in the ninth and tenth centuries thanks to Dawüd 
al-Muqammas and later to other pioneers such as Saadia Gaon (d. 942) and Ishaq al- 


Isra'ili (d. 955), writing in Arabic of course, though often in Hebrew script."? Saadia is 
perhaps the one most central to Abbasid Jewry's rapid evolution. He was fully trained in 
rabbinic tradition, and became head of the Sūra? Academy. At the same time he was well 
read in Aristotle, who had by his day been almost entirely translated into Arabic, and in 
the Platonizing thought of the first Arabic philosopher, Kindi. His writings defended oral 
Torah against the Karaites, but also demonstrated the compatibility of both Jewish 
scriptural commentary and rabbinic erudition with the authority of reason, as 
exemplified by the Greeks and by Muslim theological discourse, including Mu'tazilism. 
The Bible's anthropomorphic language about God he was inclined to explain as 
metaphor.*?? 

Saadia reveals a maturation in Jewish thought. He is still indebted methodologically 
to the Syriac Christian exegetical tradition,?! but his manner is more specifically Jewish 
than Dawüd al-Muqammas's. At the end of the First Millennium, Saadia and a few 


others? were nudging Judaism back toward the mainstream of Arabic intellectual 
debate. They made the Jewish voice heard in that extraordinary milieu of ninth- to 
tenth-century Baghdad, where intellectuals could agree (as we shall see in the last 
chapter) to put aside quarrels about the authority of their respective scriptures and 
debate together using the tools of Greek logic and rationality as adjusted and refined in 
the schools of Alexandria, and then in Syriac and Arabic translation. Indeed, Saadia 
established rationalist theology as central to Judaism, whereas in Islam it was being 
diluted. Where Jews had played almost no part in translating Greek philosophy from 
Greek into Arabic, they were prominent in its next transition, from Arabic to Latin.?? 
Thereafter Jewish philosophy did not disappear again as it had after Philo, but became 
an increasingly vigorous part of both the Latin and the Arabic thought worlds. One has 


only to think of the Aristotelianism of Maimonides (d. 1204)—one of the many good 
reasons we talk about Arabic not Islamic philosophy. 


PATRISTIC CHRISTIANITY 


Judaism and Islam resemble each other strikingly. The first Muslims’ violent triumph 
over the old empires in the name of an uncompromisingly single God recalls Old 
Testament models, rather than Christianity’s subtle penetration of Rome without 
recourse to arms or even to God-given law. Both religions precisely regulated personal 
conduct and family and community life; both came to be dominated by scholarly- 
exegetical and legal rather than sacramental elites.** Consider also the Qur'an's dialogue 
with the Jewish Bible, especially the Psalms. And where Christians absorbed themselves 
in Christology, both Muslims and the later Jewish thinkers we have just been 
considering were markedly more concerned with prophetology. Jewish writers might 
even on occasion refer to their scriptures as “Qur’an.”®° 

Against this background, taking in Christianity on the way from rabbinic Judaism to 
Islam could seem a diversion.®° Yet Christianity too was a major exegetical culture, 
which emerged parallel to rabbinism in response (partly) to the same scriptures,” and 
likewise figured prominently in early Islam’s field of reference. Its differences from 
these traditions, as well as its similarities, are instructive. Needless to say, patristics also 
became a prime influence on all subsequent Christian cultures and, as we saw in chapter 
2, the field of late antique studies. 

To speak of Jesus’s ministry as Christianity’s “prophetic” phase seems tendentious 
given the Gospels’ presentation of him, already at his baptism, as the son of God. 
Whatever else this meant, it followed that his teaching carried greater authority than 
that of the prophets, who had gone before him and foretold his coming. Nonetheless, 
Jesus was regarded by some who encountered him as simply another in the line of 
prophets sent by God to warn Israel?? For us, recognizing his prophetic aspect 
underlines the crucial experience, that of the founder, which a number of religions 
share, and renders Christianity susceptible to a comparative approach, despite the 
unique claims derived from its doctrine of divine incarnation. And in Islam Jesus was 
revered, precisely, as a prophet. God could not have a son. 

To this prophetic phase of Christianity Eusebius of Caesarea dedicates the first of the 
ten books of his Ecclesiastical history, starting with a firm, theological statement of 
Christ’s divinity and underlining how, on the human level, his coming had deep roots in 
the ancient and honorable race (ethnos) of the Hebrews, whose prophets had 
foreshadowed it. Indeed, “the announcement to all the Gentiles, recently made through 
the teaching of Christ,” is identical with “that first, most ancient and antique discovery 
of true religion by those lovers of God who followed Abraham”—precisely the same 
“primitive, unique and true” Abrahamic pedigree later claimed by Islam as well. 
Eusebius resists, for sound theological and historical reasons, any understanding of 


Christianity as spontaneously generated. But at the same time Christians are for him a 
“new race,” whose founder was born—as we saw earlier—in the reign of Augustus the 
first Roman emperor, and just after the end of “the Egyptian dynasty of the 
Ptolemies."*? 

Eusebius situates Christianity's prophetic phase both in the broader flow of the history 
of empires, and at the outset of a fresh period inaugurated by a new "people." Later 
ecclesiastical historians assumed but did not restate this scheme of things, simply picking 
up where Eusebius, or one of his successors, had left off. The inestimable value of the 
Ecclesiastical history, though, is that besides the prophetic beginnings of the new religion, 
it also delineates the scriptural and exegetical/patristic phases. Into its basic framework 
of narrative history plus episcopal lists for the major sees, it inserts detailed accounts of 
the formation of the scriptural canon (a term Eusebius is the first to use in this 
context^?), and of the major exegetical and other patristic writings produced by leading 
ecclesiastical figures, especially in their constant warfare on heresy.?! (Here, at least, 
Eusebius implicitly recognizes the polyvocality of a tradition he usually prefers to 
represent as a more or less seamless historical development culminating in the 
Constantinian Church of his own day.) The two phases, scriptural and exegetical, ran 
concurrently, because it took the Church until the end of the fourth century to finalize 
which books deserved canonical status, the Old Testament (Septuagint) presenting even 
thornier problems than the New.? The task was accomplished inclusively, therefore 
durably, thanks to lived experience of regional variety and of the nexus between liturgy 
and teaching on which Justinian was to put his finger in legislating about the synagogue 
services. Also without need of conciliar decrees—in fact it was discovered that the 
Gospel book, enthroned or placed on the altar to represent Christ's presence (just as the 
Theodosian code was displayed before the Roman Senate), was the best antidote to the 
precedence struggles between bishops that marred so many councils.? This scene, 
frequently depicted thereafter in Christian art, made clear on the symbolic level what 
the Diocletianic persecutors demand for surrender of books?^ had already acknowledged 
in practice, namely that Christianity was a religion of the Book as well as of bishops— 
though bishops were indispensable for policing orthodox exegesis of all texts, creeds as 
well as scriptures. 

The most prominent individual in Eusebius's account of early patristics is Origen (d. c. 
254), who divided his career between Alexandria and Palestinian Caesarea.’° In the 
latter city, Origen's intellectual heirs Pamphilus and Eusebius himself (Caesarea's 
bishop) continued to labor among the master's books.” Origen and Eusebius stand for 
one of the main threads of Christian self-awareness and self-definition—learned and 
Alexandrian—during the third and the first half of the fourth centuries. If Eusebius's 
principal contribution was to history, Origen's was to theology distilled from book-by- 
book exegesis of the Bible, then expounded in almost daily sermons as part of the 
Church’s liturgical cycle,” and in teaching catechumens— not just a book learning to be 
dictated, copied, and distributed, but also an intensely practical and oral spirituality 
against a background of sporadic persecution and martyrdom, as for Origen's father and 
at least seven of his pupils. (Recall the martyr bearing cross and codex marching toward 


a gridiron beside a cabinet full of Gospel books, in a mosaic in the mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia at Ravenna.) 

Origen was not the first Christian exegete: the Gospels themselves frequently allude to 
the Jewish scriptures, not to mention Paul. But Origen was the first to deploy the 
spectrum of available erudition on the Bible, and write systematic commentaries in the 
manner of the philosophers, exhibiting the scripture’s underlying coherence and 
rationality—therefore also compatibility with philosophy.” Indeed, it is arguable that 
Eusebius sees in Origen an outstanding exemplar of the fact that Christianity is to be 
located, historically and intellectually, not only—as in chapter 3—against the backdrop 
of Rome (Ecclesiastical history) and earlier empires and civilizations (Chronicle), but also 
(Preparation for the Gospel) as a development from Greek philosophy, Plato in particular. 
And Greek philosophy derived, in its turn, from the wisdom traditions of the ancient 
Hebrews.?? 

Being so deeply versed in philosophy, especially Platonism, Origen found much in the 
Bible that escaped those who stayed on the text's surface. He keenly studied scripture's 
literal meaning, in Hebrew as well as Greek: on the Jewish Bible he consulted his Jewish 
or rabbinic contemporaries, and unlike them was much influenced by Philo. But behind 
the philology he always sought hidden, spiritual doctrine. Scripture's many obscurities, 
absurdities, or lapses of taste—God strolling in his garden, Lot lying with his daughters, 
Jesus viewing all the kingdoms of the world—made this allegorical style of exegesis 
(which had a long pedigree) seem defensible, and left Origen a free terrain on which to 
construct a philosophical, rationalizing Christianity. He was also much given to finding 
foreshadowings of the new, Christian dispensation in the Jewish scriptures—a 
“typological” approach that helped make sense of the difficult relationship between 
Judaism and the Church, while typifying the Christian tendency to see primarily history 
and prophecy in the Jewish Bible, where the parallel exegetical tradition saw primarily 
law, framed in history. 

In Origen we see a confluence of Christianity, philosophy, and Judaism with a 
spiritualizing, symbolic allegorization that seemed beguiling in his relatively 
undogmatic age, but after Constantine—especially under Justinian—fell under suspicion 
of undermining Jesus's historical actuality. The council of the whole Church which 
Constantine summoned to Nicaea in 325 marked a new determination to formulate 
obligatory dogma and exclude dissenters. The fourth century saw growing awareness of 
^Hellenism," Judaism, and Christianity as distinct "religions," thanks not least to 
intellectuals like Eusebius and the Emperor Julian.'°° And with these better-defined 
horizons and borders, and the clearer historicization that came with them, there also 
emerged a less speculative, more philologically and historically contextualizing school of 
exegesis, prominently represented by John Chrysostom (d. 404). The Antiochenes 
concentrated on a text's narrative logic rather than treating it as a code to crack, though 
once the story line had been established a spiritual interpretation was licit, as for 
example of Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac prefiguring the Cross.!?! In other words, there 
was not quite so sharp a contrast between Antioch and Alexandria as was once 
supposed.!?? 


When the Greek Church condemned Origen as a heretic in 543 and 553, most of his 
works perished, though Latin translations by Jerome (d. 419) preserved him for the 
West. Like Eusebius, Jerome had worked in Origen’s library at Caesarea. His own 
commentaries either directly translated Origen’s or were much influenced, deploying 
Hebrew and rabbinic scholarship not only as regards canon and text, but even in 
matters of interpretation. (Some also see in him the compiler of the Comparison of Mosaic 
and Roman laws.'°*) Admittedly Jerome diluted allegory with literalism, and from the 
390s went with the flow and waxed ever more bilious about Origenism. Just as in the 
philosophical world, though, commentaries provided the perfect context for the 
maturation of an orthodoxy layer by layer, century by century, egregious heresy 
excluded but useful earlier scholarship embraced albeit often (as in Jerome’s use of 
Origen) unacknowledged.!?? It was Jerome who was the first nonbishop to be hailed a 
“Father,” by Augustine;'°° and he came to symbolize the patristic endeavor for posterity, 
laboring at his writing desk amid massive codices, a skull reposing nearby, his friendly 
lion asleep at his feet. 

It is absurd to end the exegetical or patristic phase in 451 as eminent students of the 
subject have done.!?? The Council of Chalcedon held in that year gave the starting signal 
for a new round, not just of the polyvocality that had characterized Christian debate in 
the fourth century, but of intense odium theologicum that cannot be said to have ended 
until the monothelete dispute, about whether Christ had one or two wills, was settled at 
the Council of Constantinople in 680-81. Many Christian intellectuals, it is true, 
abandoned the earlier free debate in favor of definitions and summaries and in general 
the scholasticism we already noted at the School of Nisibis.‘°° Justinian was as 
determined to put down theological as legal dissent, condemning not only Origen but 
also the three “Nestorian” theologians Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyrrhus, 
and Ibas of Edessa (the “Three Chapters”). But the Greek theological tradition was not 
formally summed up until John of Damascus compiled his Fount of knowledge, in 
conscious response to the new Qur'anic doctrine and its strictures on Christianity.!?? 
Even then, there was still to come the last of the seven *ecumenical" councils recognized 
by the Chalcedonian Orthodox Churches, that of Nicaea in 787, at which the use of icons 
was fully argued for and accepted. The deliberations of this council allow us a 
fascinating glimpse of a world of ambitious, frequently irate bishops and slanted 
scholarship based on the corruption or forgery of proof texts, in other words patristics in 
full cry, powered as much by testosterone as testimonia. But this too was necessary for 
the consolidation of the Church and the digestion of its doctrine. The acts and dogmatic 
definitions issued by the councils were the outcome of debate about scriptural exegesis 
no less than were the works of the fathers, on which the councils also drew extensively. 

Among the fathers who contributed to the debate on icons and were invoked at Nicaea 
was again John of Damascus, from the safe distance of Umayyad Syria. But his 
successors in the Chalcedonian Church under Arab rule saw no point in writing Greek 
when their flock and their whole social and intellectual environment spoke Arabic. By 
the lifetime of the next major Chalcedonian thinker on this side of the frontier, Theodore 
Abü Qurra (d. c. 830) already encountered in chapter 5, part of that intellectual 


environment was a vigorous theological debate among Muslim scholars who had built 
on the Qur’an their own edifice of interpretation, expressed in a distinctive Arabic 
vocabulary. Recent research on Theodore and other eighth- and ninth-century writers 
has shown something unexpected, anticipating developments we already noticed among 
ninth- and tenth-century Jewish intellectuals: namely that Christian theologians came 
over time, not merely to offer a general response to the challenge presented by Islam, 
but actually to express even such distinctively Christian doctrines as Trinitarianism in 
the concepts and language of the Qur’an and Qur'anic scholarship.!!? They did this in 
part simply because that was the air they breathed, but also to facilitate dialogue and 
polemic, for between “oneness” and “associating (partners with God)" (tawhid and 


shirk) the Qur'an offered no room for maneuver, and three is not one. Note the 
attention they give to those parts of the Old Testament—the Prophets and Psalms—to 
which the Qur'an also frequently alludes, and which had long been debated by Christian 
and Jewish exegetes from their own angles. There was no end to the fertility of what 
started out as the Jewish Bible. 

Given the durability of Islam, and the alienation brought about by the failure of 
almost all the other Christian traditions to engage with it, in both East and West, it is 
perverse to ignore this evidence of patristic Arabic Christianity's (and Judaism's) 
adaptability under Muslim influence. It is germane to the periodization issue too, since 
it makes the full maturation of patristics in the light of Islam virtually coterminous with 
the First Millennium. The recognition by mainstream patristics of Muslim-influenced 
Arabic patristics as an authentic mode of expression for a Christian mind would be an 
example of late Antiquity taking on new dimensions when viewed through the First 
Millennium lens, from the multicultural and multiconfessional perspective of the 
Caliphate.!!! And finally it is germane to the present-day dialogue of religions, and the 
need to build on what Judaism, Christianity and Islam hold in common, most of all the 
oneness of God, mediated to mankind (but also tragically obscured) through the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 

This open-minded, even risk-taking aspect of Christianity's patristic phase can be 
observed earlier, in the willingness of Origen, or the fourth-century Cappadocian 
Fathers, or Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite, to engage with Platonism.!? But, as we have 
noticed, there were other, equally patristic tendencies at work too, especially later on, 
toward suppression of philosophical speculation and imposition of orthodoxy, “correct 
opinion," consolidating Christian identity round a single creedal statement summarizing 
all necessary belief. The loss of the eastern provinces, where miaphysitism had 
concentrated, left supporters of Chalcedon in unchallenged control of the imperial 
Church. This rigidification of doctrine can be taken as diagnostic of the end of the 
patristic phase in pre-Reformation Church history (the Reform bred its own fathers), and 
may be dated (with the above reservations about Arabic patristics) after John of 
Damascus’s summa, and the last of the ecumenical councils in 787. Not that 
rigidification meant an end to controversy. On the contrary, part of it was the 
perpetuation of controversy in the form of the same classic arguments, especially in the 


Caliphate, where Christians had to argue not only with Muslims but also with a wider 
spectrum of Christian allegiance—Chalcedonian, non-Chalcedonian, and Church of the 
East—than was available on the East Roman side of the frontier.! ? 

Hence the Qur’an’s perception of Christianity as a self-defeatingly disputatious 
religion that corrupts and betrays its scriptures—an accusation it levels at the Jews too, 
and more frequently.''* But it is legitimate to ask how Islam proposed to resolve the 
problems of doctrine and authority that had defeated the older revelations. This is a 
major part of the First Millennium story—one might indeed say, of the debate that 
constitutes the First Millennium. 


ISLAM 


The Qur'an's debts to, but also criticism of, its forerunners were not unprecedented. In 
the second century Marcion had accused the Church of falsifying its Gospel, and retained 
only Luke (which of course encouraged adherence to the four-gospel model). The third- 
century Mesopotamian prophet Mani (d. 276/77), raised in a Judeo-Christian Baptist 
sect, had upbraided Jesus, Zarathushtra, and Buddha for not clearly stating their 
teaching in book form, with the result that their Churches were bound to pass away and 
their teachings be adulterated.' Mani, Marcion, and the Qur’an were all focusing on a 
problem inherent in scriptural religion, namely the gap between the prophetic and 
scriptural phases. Mani set out to innovate, by inventing a total religion from scratch. 
For the first time, the prophet-founder presented his own doctrine in both textual and 
visual form: 


This (immeasurable) wisdom I have written in the holy books, in the great Gospel 
and the other writings; so that it will not be changed after me. Also, the way that I 
have written it in the books: (this) also is how I have commanded it to be depicted 
... in the Picture (-Book).!!9 


Mani also demanded of his followers that they record the many oral traditions they had 
from him, which he himself had not written down.!" He aspired to be remembered as 
prophet, evangelist, and exegete all in one. Such was his self-assurance that he 
convinced some modern scholars that Manicheism—despite its complexity, and regional 
variations in the canon—hardly went through an exegetical phase at all.''® This is now 
beginning to seem doubtful, as evidence accumulates for his disciples' evolution away 
from Mani's Jesus-centered “moral instruction rather than elaborate schematisations."!!? 
Nevertheless, his polemics against orality may have provoked the rabbis to write their 
teachings down, and the Mazdeans to at last turn the Avesta into a book.!?? And for a 
time Manicheism did succeed stupendously, propagating itself, with essential 
consistency!?! despite local divergences, from the Atlantic to the China Sea. If Mani had 
given his followers more to puzzle and argue about, it might have lasted until today. 


Thanks to the Qur’an’s elliptic style, original lack of consonants, obscurities of 
vocabulary, and self-contradictions, Islam had no such problems, though its notions of 
scripturality and apostolicity may owe more to Manicheism than has been recognized. 
The Arabic scripture seeded the last of the great exegetical communities of the First 
Millennium (or since), in addition to itself being partly founded on exegesis of episodes 
from the Jewish and Christian Bibles, notably the Psalms."? For its own reasons, 
European scholarship has traditionally dismissed the Qur'an as an epigonal text, inferior 
to the Bible as both revelation and literature. This attitude is now being replaced by 
greater respect, in the same way later Aristotelianism and Platonism are no longer 
treated as so self-evidently inferior to the works of the founders. Getting over such 
mental blockages is at the heart of the First Millennium periodization, and is indeed one 
of the major justifications for it. 

Despite its apparent imperfections, Muslims perceive the Quran as the actual 
uncreated speech of God, equivalent not so much to the Bible as to Christ himself, 
Muhammad being but a mediator. In a sense, Islam's prophetic and scriptural phases 


are identical.'?^ But just as the Qur'an's being itself an exegetical text does not stop us 
recognizing that the post-Qur' an commentary tradition is something different,!?^ so too, 
at least for purposes of historical exposition, it is helpful to maintain the distinction 
between incipient Islam's prophetic phase from c. 610 to 632, when the revelations were 
delivered and then circulated orally and (probably) in writing too, and the period, 
perhaps equally brief, during which the complete text was gathered and edited into 
almost its present shape, with some fine tuning up to the 690s. According to abundant 
traditions, the Caliph 'Uthman (644-56) circulated authorized codices of the Qur'an, just 
as Constantine sent imperial codices of the Bible to the major Churches. A similar 
initiative is attributed, with still greater certainty, to the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik (685- 
705), or more particularly to his governor of Iraq, FHajjaj.'?9* John Wansbrough's attempt 


to posit a text still under construction as late as c. 800 has collapsed thanks in part to 
discovery and study of early Umayyad or even pre-Umayyad Qur'an manuscripts.'?7 The 
canonization process was strikingly faster and more straightforward than for the Jewish 
or Christian Bibles.!?? Yet Islam did not until recently'?? adopt the Christian habit of 
using the scripture codex itself to symbolize its inalienably textual faith. Instead, 
religious art focused on calligraphic passages taken from the Book—which was, after all, 
primarily an oral artifact. 

Besides being scripture, and exegesis of earlier scriptures, the Qur'an was also itself 
the object of exegesis from a tender age. About the rationalizing and ultimately 
philosophical exegesis espoused by a learned minority, something was already said in 
chapter 5. More accessible and influential, as well as earlier, were the sayings or 
traditions (hadith) attached to the Prophet or his Companions.'?? These brief, sometimes 


anecdotal texts, whether oral or written, set out to convey the Prophet’s sunna or 
practice, to make vividly present (in the manner of a relic!?^!) but also to routinize his 
charisma, and to remedy what were perceived as gaps or obscurities in scripture. The 
earliest specimens eventually received into standard collections seem to date from the 


late seventh century. They were especially in demand when it came to matters of 
religious practice, law, commerce, and personal conduct, also the political leadership of 
the community, about which the Qur’an said nothing. Textual exegesis of the Qur’an 
itself was also a major concern: exegetical hadith were commonly attributed to the 


Prophet's companion Ibn ‘Abbas (d. c. 686-88). Hadith were also deployed to support 


divergent versions of history and doctrine proposed by the parties and sects which soon 
made their appearance. Many were inauthentic,'*? but obsession with this question in 
modern scholarship has not advanced appreciation of their sociohistorical context. The 
death in the 720s of Abū Tufayl, the last person who had enjoyed any personal contact 


with Muhammad, did not restrain their proliferation.'** It became customary by the end 


of the second Muslim century to validate each report by attaching a chain of authorities, 
or isnad. 

Some early Muslim believers opposed (fruitlessly) the circulation and especially 
writing down of hadith, fearing emergence in Islam, as in the other monotheist 


traditions, of a body of sacred literature competing with scripture, and consequent splits 
in the community—or wishing to maintain the oral monopoly of a rabbinic-style 
clique.!?^^ There were also, certainly by the late eighth century, many legal scholars who 
believed, like the Mu'tazilites, in rational reflection (ra'y), and cultivated antagonisms 
with the traditionists.? Thanks especially to the prestigious legal scholar Shafi‘i (d. 
820), hadith were nonetheless accepted as an extension of revelation. 9 The most 


influential collections (written, but ideally first heard rather than read), were the 
Sahihayn composed by two pupils of Ibn Hanbal, Bukhari (d. 870; active at Bukhara and 


Nishapür) and Muslim (d. 875, active at Nishapur). These also contained biographical 
materials to facilitate authentification, and Qur'anic commentary. Since these are the 
best-known books in Islam after the Qur'an, one sees that the religion's exegetical phase 
became one of its defining features. The attempt to make a closed, scholar-authorized 
canon out of what had hitherto been a more fluid, democratic oral tradition met with 
initial resistance—and the more informal approach continued as late as the twelfth 
century. But by the mid-eleventh century the authority of the two collections was 
established through consensus among scholars spreading from Khurasan through the 
cities of Iran to eventually conquer Baghdad and then spread westward to Spain. The 
canonization process's independence of central or conciliar authority we have already 
noted in the case of the New Testament canon; and one of the achievements of rabbinic 
scholarship has been to discredit the role once accorded the late-first-century “Council of 
Yavneh/Jamnia" in finalizing the Jewish Bible.!?? (The quick-off-the-mark and top-down 
"Uthmanic edition of the Qur'an was another matter.) 

Hadith were the foundation of Islam's exegetical phase. Space allows us to touch here, 
briefly, on three major areas of Muslim thought and literary production which repose on 
their authority: Qur'anic exegesis itself, law, and history. 

I noted above that the Qur'an already contains many passages that comment or 
elaborate on materials from the Jewish and Christian scriptures. Also that exegesis of 


scripture crops up in many branches of early Arabic literature, for example in hadith 


and even in writers of philosophical tendency. But systematic commentary, as known to 
us from the philosophical and Christian traditions, took time to emerge."?? By the late 
Umayyad period there was already beginning to be significant literary activity on this 
front, and it continued throughout the later eighth and ninth centuries. It probably 
mainly consisted of grammatical and lexical notes on the Qur'an's many textual 
Obscurities, narrative materials often of Jewish or Christian origin, and legal 
interpretation according to topics. Verse-by-verse commentary was not yet customary, 
but became so—with hadith invoked to explain each verse's context—when Tabari (d. 


923), whom we have already encountered as an historian, wrote what quickly came to 
be regarded as the commentary par excellence on the Qur'an. It was titled The sum of 
clarity concerning the interpretation of the verses of the Quran. As in the History, Tabari 


drew extensively on less systematic predecessors, and put them largely out of 
circulation. The Qur'àn commentary deploys not just theological and legal erudition 
— [abari trained as a jurist and was briefly the eponym of his own legal school—but 


also on grammar and lexicography, other fields essential to the understanding of 
scripture that were coming of age in the tenth century. A carefully constructed 
monument of Sunni orthodoxy, The sum of clarity quickly became the focus of its own 
industry of epitomes, translations (into Persian), and supercommentaries. One might 
well wonder, whether Tabari consciously borrowed the techniques of Aristotelian 


commentary in order to consolidate a very different style of thinking.'*! 

But the most important field for the community as a whole was law. Shafi'i founded 
one of the four major legal communities (more traditionally called “schools”) that 
dominate Islam to this day. Besides the Shafi‘is and the Hanbalis, there are also the 
Hanafis derived from Abu Hanifa (d. 767), and the Malikis named after Malik ibn Anas 


(d. 795). One perceives ever more clearly the significance of the early Abbasid period in 
Islam's maturation—particularly through the formation of new scholarly elites keen to 
assert their autonomy from state authority. 

As already remarked, Shafi‘i introduced a stronger hadith element into legal thought 


in order to secure an irrefragable basis for his rulings. This imparted a distinctive 
atmosphere to the legal communities, whose scholarly elites powerfully remind one of 
the rabbis of Pumbedita or Sepphoris. There is the same minute concern with 
elaborating law from scripture and constructing exhaustive literary corpora based on oral 
transmission of opinions from teacher to pupil. There is the same ambiguity about the 
status and authority of a nonordained scholarly elite lacking the Christian clergy's 
unique role in communal worship. And from at least the second century of Islam rabbis 
and hadith scholars, at least those in the law schools’ main center, Baghdad, dwelt in the 


same city and could have been alert to each other's activities.'^? It is likely that the 
rabbinical academies influenced Muslim scholars’ understanding of law both as 
organizing the whole of one’s life, even its most intimate aspects, and as a field in which 
many authorities might have their say, no universal agreement being required on 


matters of detail, provided their general orientation was toward affirming the Islamic 
identity of their otherwise extremely disparate community, the umma. 

The emergence of these four communities of interpretation was not without animosity 
and strife, and there were originally over a dozen of them; but the process of selection 
and consolidation was being completed in the later tenth and into the eleventh century, 
they were becoming mass movements, and different parts of the present-day Muslim 
world still acknowledge them.!^ Each community espouses a mature and self-sufficient 
exegetical system, appealing to the ultimate authority of God and his Prophet as 
evidenced in scripture and tradition (to the authenticity of which the works of Bukhari 
and Muslim provided indispensable guidance), but imparting to that material the 
distinctive interpretative stamp of the school’s founder and other authorities. Until this 
evolution is completed at the end of the First Millennium, it is not possible to talk about 
Sunni Islam. Contemporary Sunnism maintains a heterogeneity implicit in the diversity 
of tradition and the divergence of the legal communities, but is at the same time kept 
under control by the principle of the consensus (ijma‘) of the Sunni community as a 
whole, which is conservative because founded on tradition, but strong because it 
combines tradition with rational speculation. Christopher Melchert situates this 
“semirationalism” historically in the following words: 


The theology and law that al-Ma’min tried to establish evidently offered too little 
to the common people of Baghdad and other cities, but the pure traditionalism that 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal and others opposed to it evidently offered too little to 


sophisticates at court. The jurisprudence taught by the classical schools of law did 
offer something to both sides. ^^ 


Apart from law, the other major area of Muslim thought dependent on collecting and 
assessing hadith was history, which likewise developed rapidly from the eighth 


century. Even the earliest hadith might contain narrative, and editorial comment, as 
well as the core saying. Prophetic biography was a natural development. Ibn Ishaq, 
encountered in chapter 3, devoted immense energy not to collecting hadith for their 


own sake, but to using them to contextualize each passage of the Qur'an as part of a 
historical narrative. His book became a resource for exegetes. When in the ninth century 
historical writing took root, some works (like Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s Conquests of Egypt) 


stayed dependent on the distinctively Arabic atomized style of composition imposed by 
hadith,'^9* while others (e.g., Waqidi, d. 822; Ya'qübi, d. c. 905) felt free to write in a 
more secular-political, less theological manner, and with less of that preoccupation with 
transmission implied by the isnad. Preference for the hadith style did not stop the 
greatest Arabic historian, Tabari, from constructing a narrative on a massive scale from 
creation to 915. Indeed, there are signs that he broke up more continuous earlier 
narratives in order to accommodate them to his traditionistic format. But 
incorporating hadith in a Qur'anic commentary meant to argue that the meaning of 


each verse was evident proved to be simpler than in the History, where there were 
multiple versions of each event and no criterion for sorting them. As he nears his own 
day, or strays beyond Arab history into Iranian, Tabari’s dedication to hadith and isnad 


wanes, and he offers his own interpretative narrative in the more literary (adab) style 
already favored by some of his forerunners. 
In Tabari’s oeuvre we see hadith scholarship flowering into an impressive statement 


of the fullness of mature Arabic thought. But of still wider concern to the umma than 
these intellectual and scholarly maturations so typical of the tenth century!^ were on 
the one hand the emergence of an overwhelming Muslim majority in the population by 
the tenth/eleventh century, and on the other hand the schism between Sunnis and 
Shiites. This originated with the murder of the third caliph, "Uthman, in 656; opposition 
to his successor 'Ali, the Prophet's nephew and son-in-law; and particularly the slaying 
of ‘Ali’s son Husayn at Karbala’ in 681. The Shiites were those who backed the claims of 
the Prophet's family, and indeed on the authority of a distinctive exegesis of numerous 
passages in the Qur'an. The Arabic historical tradition was not only alert to the 
significance of these events, it also viewed them in the broader context of First 
Millennium prophetic history. Already, Sayf ibn “Umar (d. 796) linked them to a 
fantastical but to this day influential account of how the nascent early Christian 
community had been expelled from its homeland by the wicked Jewish King (!) Paul. 
Paul feigned repentance, gained the Christians' trust, and contrived to corrupt their 
pristine faith. But a minority rejected Paul and fled, to live as ascetics in the Syrian 
countryside until the appearance of Muhammad, whose followers they became. Sayf's 


strange story was eventually taken up by Tabari—minus Paul, and identifying the 


poisonous example given by the Jews with the role of the Shiites, to whom the historian 
was so opposed.!^? 

The umma had remained politically unified until the mid-ninth century; and it was 
only toward the end of the tenth, from the 970s, that serious civil disturbances between 
Baghdadi Sunnis and Shiites led to irremediable rupture between them.'^? Paradoxically, 
just as the central strands of Arabic scholarship mentioned above were reaching a 
certain maturity, the end of the First Millennium marked the passing of any pretence at 
spiritual, let alone political, unity, except at the minimalist level represented by 
conventional lists such as the four legal communities, the four “rightly guided” caliphs 
(accommodating both Umayyads and Shiites), or the five pillars (faith, charity, prayer, 
pilgrimage, and fasting but not jihad).'°' Henceforth there was to be the Sunni majority 
with its exoteric appeal to Qur’an, Prophetic tradition, the consensus of the community, 
and the authority of the powers that be, along with a growing taste for systematic 
dogma, catechisms, and creeds.'°? Ash‘arism emerged, from the tenth century, as the 
central, orthodox expression of this dominant current in Islam. Over against the Sunnis 
stood the Shiite minority (today it is about 10 to 15 percent of the Muslim world, but 
widely perceived to be again on the offensive, as it was in the tenth century too), with 
its belief in twelve (or, for some, seven) Imams after the Prophet, its hope for the return 
of the last, “occluded” Imam after his mysterious disappearance in 941, its esoteric 


conviction that the Qur’an’s inner meaning must be revealed through the Imam, and a 
consequent efflorescence of scriptural exegesis.'°? As for Shiite law, it differs in no 
essentials (except inheritance rules) from Sunni, the final split between the two 
branches of Islam having come after the formation of the four legal communities.'^* 

There is irony in the coexistence in tenth-century Baghdad of the armed thuggery of 
Sunni and Shiite factions and the division of the city into sectarian neighborhoods on the 
one hand, with the open-minded circles around Kindi and Farabi already evoked in the 
previous chapter and about which I shall have more to say in the last. Both help define 
the First Millennium, the thugs announcing the maturation of an early schism in Islam 
whose durability recent events have illustrated; while the sages in their discussion circles 
point to the channels for dialogue opened up by the period from Christ to Ibn Sina, 
through contacts between traditions whose self-understanding—but also differences— 
had been deepened over the centuries by the exegetical communities surveyed in this 
chapter. 
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VIEWPOINTS AROUND 1000 


TUS, BASRA, BAGHDAD, PISA 


I suggested in chapter 3 that the First Millennium periodization can be conceived of as 
an arch thrown from one support to another, but also as pivoted round a central event, 
here the rise of Islam. The First Millennium’s usefulness does not depend on its start and 
finish being shown to have cosmogonic significance. Even freely chosen points in the 
flow of time may illustrate either what is common to all history, and the arbitrariness of 
periodization, or else—in microform—the characteristics of a particular phase of human 
affairs.! Nevertheless, in the minds of Christian theologians and historians the birth of 
Jesus and the reign of Augustus did acquire momentous significance, just as did the 
destruction of the Jerusalem temple for Jews, and for Muslims the career of Muhammad 


set against the early seventh-century clash between Iran and Rome. Ignoring these 
intellectual constructions may look like a streetwise option for the historian keen to 
burnish materialist and skeptical credentials, but actually just undermines one’s grasp of 
historical reality and causality. 

But what of the First Millennium’s cutoff point? Certainly the Millennium was eagerly 
anticipated, and freighted with apocalyptic hopes and fears. Unlike the coincidence of 
Augustus and Jesus, though, this construction turned out to be a deception and lacked 
historical posterity. It did not, in retrospect, change very much the way most people saw 
the world. Nor was the career of Ibn Sina, with whose name I have associated the end of 
the First Millennium, anything to compare with Augustus and Jesus, either in reality or 
imagination—despite his huge, centuries-long influence on thinking people from Central 
Asia to the Atlantic. The end of the First Millennium, or of the fourth Muslim century, 
did see, though, a maturation in the Muslim world, as it took on political and cultural 
contours much closer to what we are familiar with than the early Abbasid period. In this 
last chapter I treat the years around 1000 not exactly as another pivot—that would be a 


whole new project—but rather as a viewing point from which to look mainly back but 
also a little bit forward, and to consolidate in this way our sense of the First 
Millennium’s distinctiveness. I pick out certain themes broached earlier in the book, and 
elaborate them from the 1000 CE viewpoint. I have chosen four cities associated with 
momentous activity, not all of it conceptual, but in each case connected to far wider 
regions, whether spatial or mental. First comes another look at the Iranian perspective. 


TUS/IRAN 


I have already touched on Iran’s geographic, imperial, and strategic role, its cultural 
complexity, and the Iranian Commonwealth. Formal independence was lost with the 
Sasanids’ collapse before Arab onslaught. Yet neither Iran’s political subjection nor its 
people’s gradual acceptance of Islam, which became the majority religion only during 
the tenth century, could extinguish its language or historical and cultural memory. These 
were the foundations of the “Iranian identity” that revived between the ninth and 
eleventh centuries and was resurgent by the thirteenth.? To Arabic scholarship and 
letters the Iranian contribution was so definitive that educated Iranians questioned 
whether there had been an Arab contribution at all—the so-called Shu'übiya movement 
in the eighth and especially ninth centuries.? The Shu'übiya had no problem with the 
Caliphate as a political structure. Rather they wanted to take advantage of it to assert 
the universal centrality of the Iranian tradition—not to mention the privileges of a 
particular scholarly elite. 

To tenth/eleventh-century Islamic exegetical culture Tabari made a classic 


contribution in the field of Qur'anic commentary, while Ibn Sina mastered and passed 
beyond it in that of philosophy. Ibn Sina’s slightly older contemporary and 
correspondent Birüni (d. 1048), also for a time a client of the Bukhara Samanids, 
surpassed both in the breadth and catholicity of his skeptical erudition in the fields of 
history and chronology (his major contribution to this subject appeared about the year 
1000), mathematics, astronomy, geography, pharmacology, mineralogy, history of 
religions, and Indology (showing here a sympathy and thoroughness unrivalled before 
modern times).^ All three were Muslims and wrote in Arabic; but Tabari’s insistence that 


only Iran of all the nations had enjoyed a history “uninterrupted, constant and 
regular," Ibn Sina’s “Eastern” philosophy and his trail-blazing composition of a 
popularizing philosophical treatise in Persian,? and Birüni's criticism of scholars who 
wrote in Persian, all in different ways acknowledged the distinctiveness of their 
heritage. There was also the old pre-Islamic Iranism to be encountered, and still 
evolving, among the Mazdeans, about whom Birüni has plenty to say. By the end of the 
tenth century not only do we see the revival of Persian language and literature 
(including the Persian-language Islamic scholarship that turned Persian into the second 
language of Islam’), but Ferdowsi was re-creating the epic of pre-Islamic Iran both in 
response to the Arab conquests, and with one eye on his people’s future. 


Before glancing at that evolving Iranism, one may recall that the Iranian 
Commonwealth embraced much else besides, notably Manicheism. Mani’s doctrine (once 
more, Birüni is a major source) was strongly influenced by Judaism and Syriac 
Christianity. Such coloring as it took from its Mazdean environment was quite 
superficial, for instance the names of certain gods. The little Mani knew about 
Zarathushtra himself probably came from Syriac sources, especially Bardaisan.? Yet in 
the rescript he issued against Manicheism in 302, the Emperor Diocletian asserted 
categorically that it was a “Persian poison,” so it was treated as a fifth column in the 
recurrent political and military conflict between Iran and Rome, just as Christians in the 
Sasanian Empire were at times treated as allies of Rome.’ It is a striking example of 
how political prejudice might extend the range of a (perceived) cultural commonwealth. 
So too is the attack by the Christian polemicist Firmicus Maternus, writing in 346, on 
Roman worshippers of the Iranian god Mithras, whose religion had by then been totally 
acclimatized in the Roman Empire for a very long time: 


You then who claim that in these temples you celebrate your mysteries in the 
manner of the Magi, according to the Persian ritual, why is it only these customs of 
the Persians that you praise? If you think it worthy of the Roman name to follow 
Persian rituals and Persian laws ... !? 


The supreme irony came when a Church of the East synod held on Sasanian territory in 
612 claimed Manicheism had originated in the Roman Empire and thence been grafted 
into Iran, a land previously innocent of heresies!!! 

Iranism is, then, a concept subject to interested manipulation. But at least the 
credentials of the Mazdean scriptures, the Avesta, can hardly be questioned.'? Their 
oldest element, perhaps created c. 1000 BCE, is the Gathas, poetic and cryptic texts 
attributed to the prophetic revelation of Zarathushtra himself. The Avestan scriptures 
were orally transmitted for a millennium and a half until Sasanian times, and then 
written down in a specially devised alphabet to guarantee their preservation and 
precise pronunciation, though the oral tradition probably remained predominant. This 
apparently came to pass progressively between the third and sixth centuries, and was 
presumably intended to reinforce Mazdaism against both its own heretics, and scriptural 
competitors such as Buddhism, Christianity, Judaism, and Manicheism.!? Nevertheless, 
Sasanian Mazdaism avoided rigidification, and even accommodated a certain fluidity of 
doctrine. ^ 

Besides writing down the original Avesta, Sasanid scholars produced a literal and 
glossed translation into Middle Persian, and commentaries. This zand, as they called it, 
was largely oral to begin with. It allowed the scripture to be taught publicly, and 
contribute to current theological debates. But it also reveals how far even the Mazdean 
elite now was from understanding its own heritage.!^ It also nurtured dangers—or might 
be perceived to. Their enemies linked both Mani and the notorious heretic Mazdak (d. 
528) with the composition of zand texts. Perhaps this was why zand did not in Sasanian 
times become as deeply rooted a commentary culture as Torah or Qur'an study.!? 


Indeed, Khosrow I allowed the laity to study only the Avesta, not its zand, which 
reminds one of his brother-ruler Justinian’s distrust of both legal commentators and 
rabbinic exegetes (not to mention Origenists). 

In the ninth- to tenth-century Avestan encyclopedic text known as the Denkard (Acts of 
the religion),'® at the beginning of book 4, we find an account, dating back to the sixth 
century, of how the written Avesta (here assigned to the earliest phase of Sasanid rule) 
drew on a spectrum of scientific literature, including from other cultures, in line with the 
Iranian view that religion, den, embraces all human wisdom and knowledge.'? 


The King of Kings Shapur [I: c. 241-72], son of Ardashir, collected again the 
writings deriving from the religion concerning medicine, astronomy, movement, 
time, space, substance, accident, becoming, decay, transformation, logic, and other 
crafts and skills, which were dispersed among the Indians and the Greeks and other 
lands, and he caused them to fit the Avesta. Every correct copy he ordered to be 
deposited in the treasury of the (royal) quarters, and considered establishing every 
province (?) upon (the principles of) the Mazdean religion.?? 


This grandiose project, aimed at gathering universal wisdom under the aegis of 
Zarathushtra, rests on the belief that Alexander the Macedonian had brutally disrupted 
the Iranian learned tradition and dispersed it to the four winds, and that all Greek 
wisdom was really Iranian. It also reflects the open, invigorating atmosphere of the 
sixth-century Sasanian court, known for its philosophical including Aristotelian culture. 
(There are indeed signs of both Indian and Greek influences in the surviving books of 
the Avesta, as well as in other Iranian literature of the period.?') Yet after the Arab 
conquest and with the beginning of Islamization, the core Avestan tradition will have 
seemed still more in need of exegesis than it had in Sasanid times. Even the compilers of 
the Denkard seem to have worked from the Middle Persian translation.? Examining the 
whole of the Denkard in all its haphazard variety, we see how much of it consists of 
summaries, glosses, and commentaries designed to illuminate the obscurity of the 
Mazdean scriptures. We also find the legend of Zarathushtra, an abundance of moral 
stories and precepts conveying the essence of the religion in digestible form, and a good 
deal of theology and law (but not ritual law??) alongside other sections on science and 
medicine. The Denkard often takes a rational or philosophical approach, and is 
polemical in its treatment of other religions, especially Judaism and Manicheism. At the 
same time, it seeks to save and make sense of the Avestan religion, at a time when it 
was under attack from Muslims for its alleged dualism. 

We saw how the crystallization of Muslim theology and philosophy provoked in 
mature and dynamic Christian patristics a restatement of some of its themes in the new 
language of Arabic theologizing. In Judaism it triggered philosophical debate, and even 
made some impact in rabbinic circles (Saadia). In Mazdaism, though, the Muslim 
challenge stimulated a much more thoroughgoing reappraisal, an attempt to save what 
could be saved from permanent loss and to justify the religion's fundamental dualist 
assumptions. What we see in the Denkard is an exegetical culture polemical in tone, but 


more defensive than others we have looked at. Psychologically it is closer to the earlier 
(Mishnaic/Talmudic) rabbinical experience than to that of the Arabic Christian or 
Muslim “fathers,” or the Mu'tazilite Jews. It was clear to many learned Iranians under 
the Abbasids that the future lay with Islam. Even so, they yearned to preserve something 
of their own identity within the new monotheist culture—as when Tabari included not 


only the prophets of Israel but also the rulers of ancient Iran in his History. 

Eventually, an Iranian efflorescence of Platonizing and Gnostic philosophy facilitated 
this compromise on the theological level too. A great deal of ancient Iranian mythology 
was given a Muslim orientation within the framework of Gnostic currents of thought. 
The influential “illuminationist” philosopher Suhrawardi (d. 1191) drew on episodes in 
Ferdowsi’s epic poem the Shahnameh (Book of kings), especially the birth of Zal and the 
combat between his son Rostam and Esfandyar, in order to tell the history of the soul, 
just as late Greek Platonists had read the Odyssey in a similar perspective.^ The 
Shahnameh deserves a few words here, because just as the Denkard codifies Avestan 
culture at the close of the First Millennium, so the Shahnameh opens a new phase in 
Iranian historical and ethnic as well as spiritual consciousness—Islamic now, no longer 
Avestan—at the very beginning of the Second Millennium. 

Of all the symptoms of Iranian cultural and especially literary revival we observe in 
the tenth century,*? Ferdowsi’s poem was the most spectacular and durable, its 
panorama of Iran’s mythological and historical past in 50,000 lines making it seven 
times longer than the Iliad, and its use of New Persian causing it to stand out in a Middle 
East gradually letting go both its native languages and its pre-Islamic past. Ferdowsi 
was undoubtedly keen to revive Persian, but his restrained use of Arabic words may not 
be due to prejudice, given that some of those he does use are synonyms of common 
Persian words that occur elsewhere in his poem.” He himself, like Tabari, Ibn Sina, and 


Birüni, was a native of the Iranian East, which in his day experienced an upsurge of 
Iranian sentiment." He was born and appears to have spent his whole life in the region 
of Tüs, near modern Mashhad, in Khurasan.?? (Ghazali too was born there.) 


Ferdowsi's epic closes with the great defeat suffered by the Sasanians at Arab hands at 
the Battle of Qadisiya c. 635-37. Before the fateful encounter, the Iranian general 
Rostam reads the stars and laments: 


I see what has to be, and choose the way 

Of silence, since there is no more to say: 

But for the Persians I will weep, and for 

The House of Sasan ruined by this war: 

Alas for their great crown and throne, for all 
The royal splendour destined now to fall, 

To be fragmented by the Arabs' might; 

The stars decree for us defeat and flight. 

Four hundred years will pass in which our name 
Will be forgotten and devoid of fame.?? 


When, soon after this, Ferdowsi closes the poem with words about his own fame, we 
sense he has taken upon himself sole responsibility for the historical consciousness of his 
people. Just as Yazdigird, the fateful last Sasanian ruler, ascended the throne “in the 
month of Sepandormoz, on the day of Ard,” so Ferdowsi lays down his pen “in the 
month of Sepandormoz, on the day of Ard” exactly 400 years later, which corresponds 
to 25 February in the year 1010 of the Christian calendar: 


I’ve reached the end of this great history 

And all the land will talk of me: 

I shall not die, these seeds I’ve sown will save 
My name and reputation from the grave, 

And men of sense and wisdom will proclaim, 
When I have gone, my praises and my fame.?! 


BASRA/ENCY CLOPEDISM 


I would like now to elaborate on the encyclopedic tendencies we have already 
encountered in the Aristotelian project, in Ulpian, the rabbis, and the Denkard, as also in 
several sixth- and seventh-century writers evoked in chapter 5: Boethius, Isidore of 
Seville, and Ananias of Shirak. This sixth- and seventh-century encyclopedism—of 
primarily pragmatic rather than hermeneutical knowledge—was a response in the spirit 
of Aristotle and Alexandria to a sense that civilization was under threat, and that the 
new Christian worldview imposed a revision of the antique heritage. The Alexandrian 
conspectus of human knowledge, filtered through the Quranic vision, remained 
influential in the Caliphate too.? Philosophers from Kindi onward pursued 
reconciliation of religious and rational studies, believing instruction in the sciences leads 
the soul to purification. Programmatic and classificatory statements were gradually 
fleshed out in treatises on individual sciences, including the vast translated library of 
Greek medicine, mathematics, astronomy and philosophy. Farabi (d. 948) was a 
fundamental guide in all this activity, and his whole oeuvre can be seen as an 
encyclopedia founded on a macro-microcosmic vision of the divine and human spheres, 
revealed to the Prophet and designed to impart salvation. Ibn Sina’s original, 
encyclopedic synthesis in The cure, based on the summation of the entire Alexandrian 
curriculum in his earlier work, was also evoked in chapter 5. 

But to end the First Millennium with such as Ibn Sina and Birüni begs accusations of 
intellectual elitism. Encyclopedism usually involves some attempt to make knowledge 
more available. That was a hard goal to achieve before printing, or indeed the 
circulation of cheap books in the twentieth century. But the largely anonymous milieu of 
the Brethren of Purity in Basra and Baghdad, around the 970s and 980s, gets us nearer 


the circles we are looking for.** The rich manuscript tradition of their Letters shows they 
were widely read, not in the orthodox Sunni world—for the Brethren were Shiites—but 


at least in the Isma‘ili communities which took them up about two centuries after their 
composition, have continued to revere them to the present day, and to which they may 
themselves have belonged. (The enclosed and tightly defined Isma‘ili community, with 
its well-guarded libraries only recently opened to—or at least exploited by—scholars, 
and bound to yield more surprises, can be placed alongside the Yemeni Zaydis and the 
Karaite Jews with their Mu'tazilite manuscripts, as another instance of a First 
Millennium literary and exegetical tradition’s power to mold community identity and 
sustain it over long centuries.) 

The Brethren of Purity’s fifty-two (or fifty-one) Letters present themselves as the 
product of circles (majalis) that gathered to hold philosophical discussions. It is 
generally assumed, though nowhere explicitly stated, that several different authors were 
involved in their composition. The Letters have never been seen as belonging to the elite 
milieu of Arabic philosophy as represented by Kindi, Farabi, and Ibn Sina (who is often 
said—on no good grounds—to have read the Letters in his youth??). The most telling 
analogies to them in the better-known realm of Greek philosophy would be the 
Pythagorean or Hermetic texts, which conveyed a general and relatively comprehensive 
philosophical worldview in an accessible language infused with religious values, without 
seeking to push back the frontiers of thought. 

The Letters propose an ascending scale of knowledge divided between the 
“mathematical,” “physical and natural,” “psychological and intellectual,” and 
“theological and religious” sciences. They minutely classify the various branches of 
human learning, largely according to the Aristotelian model, though their emanationist 
vision of knowledge and reality is redolent of late Platonism. Beyond these Greek 
philosophical debts, the Letters draw extensively on the whole intellectual heritage of the 
First Millennium, building a wide range of allusion to Babylonian, Iranian, Indian, 
Jewish, and Christian learning on a broad (albeit rather imaginatively deployed) 
bedrock of Qur’anic allusion. Their ideal man was 


learned, accomplished, worthy, keen, pious and insightful ... Persian by breeding, 
Arabian by faith, a pure monotheist [hanif] by confession, Iraqi in culture, Hebrew 
in lore, Christian in manner, Damascene in devotion, Greek in science, Indian in 
discernment, Sufi in allusiveness of expression [isharat], regal in character, 
masterful in thought, and divine in awareness.*° 


The Letters are by no means uncritical in their treatment of the various strands of 
thought on which they draw, even the Qur’anic. But the general impression conveyed is 
of a tolerantly eclectic approach to the whole spectrum of knowledge accessible to an 
educated tenth-century Iraqi. Since Iraq was still at this time close to being the center of 
the Eurasiatic world, or at least recalled having been that in the very recent past, the 
intellectual panorama offered by the Letters takes in the whole of the First Millennium. 
Note in particular the Brethren’s tendency to treat the Jewish and Christian scriptures as 
more or less on a par with the Qur’an. 

The acquisition of this universal and comprehensive encyclopedia is to one single and 


undisputed end, namely the soul’s salvation and its liberation from the physical world. 
But this is conceived of in a Muslim context: Islam is the culmination of human 
experience. A roughly contemporary and again anonymous Syriac compilation, The book 
of the cause of all causes, likewise mobilizes encyclopedic knowledge in the service of a 
“universal religion" designed for all peoples, but this time necessarily Christocentric.? 
Sectarian allegiances remained undeniably strong, alongside an awareness of the 
congruence of notable traditions both human and divine. 


BAGHDAD/RATIONALITY 


As the “metropolis of Islam,"?? Baghdad was home not only to philosophers and 
members of the Brethren, but to eminent Qur'an scholars and experts on tradition and 
law. Among the Jewish population were to be found followers of rabbinical tradition, 
but also (as we saw in chapter 6) Karaites, philosophers, scriptural commentators, all— 
even the Talmudists—indebted to the fertilizing influence of the city's cultural life with 
its strong Muslim coloring. The Christian communities too were still vibrant, aware as 
ever of their own differences but also contributors, perhaps disproportionately, to 
philosophical debate. 

Contacts might be abrasive, precisely because of these different groups' many shared 
concerns and traditions, and the doubts and temptations that arose from a situation of 
religious pluralism—too much choice. At least three types of discourse or debate 
resulted. Within the “minority” communities, educated elites were concerned to fend off 
doubt and apostasy by clearly articulating dogma and identity and proposing model 
arguments to be deployed against critics.? Then, between community leaders, formal 
debates might occur, or be staged for their own entertainment by caliphs or viziers. Such 
debates often involved the trading of Biblical or Qur'anic proof texts. If done with 
rhetorical and dialectical skill, this method might gain applause and even benefit one's 
community; but it was philosophically sterile and redundant even by scripturalist 
standards if, as the Qur'an stated, the Jews and Christians had indeed tampered with 
their holy books. Finally, some intellectuals were interested in getting at the "truth" 
behind the symbolic or conventional language of scripture, and considered that the only 
way to do this was by rational argumentation—which offered advantages in the other 
two types of debate as well. One option was to use the mathematical or geometrical 
proofs Kindi pioneered, as in the theological correspondence between the Christian 
Qusta ibn Liga and the Muslim polymath Ibn al-Munajjim in the 860s." Another 
possibility was to deploy Aristotelian logic, which was widely enough taught not to be 
the exclusive prerogative of philosophers. *? 

An Andalusian theologian, Abū ‘Umar Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Sa‘di, who visited 


Baghdad at the end of the tenth century, described this compromise between reason and 
revelation after attending an assembly of scholars which included 


every kind of group: Sunni Muslims and heretics, and all kinds of infidels: 
Mazdeans, materialists, atheists, Jews and Christians. Each group had a leader who 
would speak on its doctrine and debate about it. Whenever one of these leaders 
arrived, from whichever of the groups he came, the assembly rose up for him, 
standing on their feet until he would sit down, then they would take their seats 
after he was seated. When the assembly [majlis] was jammed with its participants, 
and they saw that no one else was expected, one of the infidels said: “You have all 
agreed to the debate, so the Muslims should not argue against us on the basis of 
their scripture, nor on the basis of the sayings of their prophet, since we put no 
credence in these things, and we do not acknowledge him. Let us dispute with one 
another only on the basis of arguments from reason, and what observation and 
deduction will support.” Then they would all say: “Agreed.” ... When I heard that, I 
did not return to that majlis. Later someone told me there was to be another majlis 
for discussion, so I went to it and I found them engaging in the same practices as 
their colleagues. So I stopped going to the assemblies of the disputants, and I never 
went back.^ 


Ibn Sa'di's observations are not isolated. He puts one in mind of Ma'mün's dream: he 
asked Aristotle “What is the good?" and was told whatever is approved by intellect, or 
religious law, or the opinion of the masses, in that order.** The merits of reason/logic 
and grammar, in other words philosophy versus the Qur'anic sciences, were publicly 
debated. Defenders of logic, who in Baghdad at this time were likely to be Christians 
such as Farabi’s teacher Abii Bishr Matta (d. 940) or his pupil Yahya ibn ‘Adi (d. 974),*° 


appealed to the universality of reason compared to particular languages, while its 
opponents pointed out that it was formulated in Greek, and Arabs do not think like 
Greeks.*° Farabi held that religion addresses itself, through rhetoric and poetics 
(disciplines which were part of the full Organon) and varying images and similitudes, to 
differing peoples, whereas philosophy directly approaches the single intellectual truth 
that is universal.^ One also finds in certain contemporary Jewish thinkers a conviction 
of the universality of reason. For moderates this meant that revelation, being known to 
us through reason, is also both universal and obligatory (and the Torah therefore not 
abrogated by Islam). To extremists it entailed religious relativism and skepticism, and 
excused neglect of traditional religion.*® 

One might also compare an arresting passage where Theodore Abü Qurra imagines 
himself a mountain dweller who descends to the cities of the plain, where he finds 
polytheists (there were notoriously some left in Theodore’s see, Harran), Mazdeans, 


Samaritans, Jews, Christians, Manicheans, Marcionites, Bardaisan in person (!), and 
lastly some Muslims, all claiming they alone know the truth. Theodore was not the first 
to become a comparative religionist under the pressure of life in the Fertile Crescent. He 
concludes that the answer is rational reflection. He isolates three points all both agreed 
and disagreed on: God (but with what attributes?), plus commandments and 
rewards/punishments (but which, and for what?). Next he recommends that 


we must lay the books to one side and inquire of the mind how, from the likeness of 
human nature, we might know God’s attributes [also his commandments and 
rewards].... When we have discussed and come to understand these subjects, we shall 
compare those books that are in our possession. If we find a book with these things in 
it, we shall know that it is from God. That book we shall confess and accept. 


Theodore then describes how we may proceed from examining human nature to drawing 
conclusions about God, who transcends our condition in every respect.^? 

We must not be so impressed by the circles Ibn Sa'di describes that we forget his own 
negative judgment, echoing the influential Ibn Hanbal or perhaps the emerging, more 
moderate Ash‘arite consensus, on their attachment to “reason, observation and 
deduction"; or Theodore's foreseeable conclusion, for all his rationalism, that "the 
Gospel alone contains what we learned from our own nature." Nevertheless, in tenth- 
century Baghdad there was still room at the majlis not only for theologians trained in 
logic, but also even for philosophers—we may imagine them among the “materialists 
and atheists."? And these philosophers were not just the earlier ecclesiastical 
Aristotelians whose concentration on logic we noted in chapter 5. The scholars of 
Baghdad deserve credit for taking on the whole corpus Aristotelicum as studied in the 
schools of Alexandria. Both Muslims and Christians might (or might not) still read 
Aristotle in the light of their scriptures; but in the ninth and tenth centuries philosophy 
regained, in Arabic, something of its old autonomy, thanks to the less clerical structure 
of authority in Islam and the interest of the Abbasid elite including several early caliphs. 
Arabic philosophers may not have been a very influential group in society; yet they are 
important to the historian because they were in a position to achieve an overview of the 
whole development of monotheism Jewish, Christian, and Muslim, but also of Greek 
science and the Aristotelian strand in Greek philosophy, not to mention the views of 
“Mazdeans, materialists and atheists.” Much late Platonism was subsumed too, under the 
name of Aristotle the “First Master."*! A prime motive for this openness to philosophy 
was the need felt by the influential Christian philosophers of Baghdad (and others, such 
as Elias of Nisibis discussed already in chapter 3), to create both a neutral space, 
transcending confessional identity, in which to go on talking to Muslim colleagues, and 
a reason-based, therefore truly humane social (as well as personal) ethic that might 
benefit their respective faith-communities more generally.?? Something similar will have 
motivated Jewish philosophers too.?? 

The burning issues for philosophers were, after all, such as might, with good will, be 
discussed without straying beyond the common ground shared by Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam, or forcing participants to assume confessional labels. That is to say, there 
might be agreed proofs and results, consistent with all three scriptures, without need of 
quoting the divergent exegeses those scriptures had provoked. The unity of God; 
providence; the eternity or createdness of the universe—these were central, widely 
debated questions about which it was possible to reach consensus (as much as 
philosophers ever had).°* To glance briefly at the last of these, perhaps the worst 
sticking point between philosophers and scripturalists:°° In the Timaeus, Plato had 


maintained that the world came to be in time. In the Metaphysics, Aristotle asserted the 
eternity of motion—and by implication of what moves. But in those days none thought 
the whole universe contingent. Among philosophers called on to face this Jewish and 
Christian notion, Proclus stood out for his insistence on the eternity of matter (which, 
following the principle of harmonization, he also read into the Timaeus). John 
Philoponus argued the Christian case—philosophically, though—against both him and 
Aristotle, and eventually, in Arabic translation, armed Muslim creationists too, notably 
Kindi—a student of Aristotle, but on this point perhaps concerned to underline the 
transcendent power of God and therefore the createdness of the Qur’an, to which his 
caliphal patrons were committed. Such deference to scripture was not repeated, on this 
matter, by Farabi or Ibn Sina, who saw the natural world as timeless and immutable (for 
nonbeing is an absurdity), while asserting its ultimate dependence on a causative divine 
act, emanation. Nor was it what Abi ‘Umar found. Probably he consoled himself among 
the mutakallimün—though it has been shown that they too remained in some respects 
dependent on Philoponus, even in attempting to go beyond him and demonstrate the 
createdness not just of the universe as we see it, but of its substrate too, the atoms.°° 
Philosophers like Philoponus or Kindi might choose to defend scriptural doctrines; 
scripturalists might exploit philosophical arguments. Real life was more often complex 
like that, than based on the self-conscious and no doubt temporary swap of faith for 
logic described by Abū ‘Umar. Whatever intellectual consensus was achieved had to 
emerge from a centuries-long accumulation of commentary and dialogue/polemic, to 
which the Organon was merely accessory (chapter 6). We see this nowhere more clearly 
than in the synthesis of kalam, philosophy, and Sufism eventually offered by Ghazali 
(noted at the end of chapter 5). 

The tenth century—in Baghdad, but elsewhere in the Islamic Commonwealth too, 
especially the East—saw a synthesis of ancient and modern thought, and a cultural 
efflorescence, which found few if any rivals outside tenth- to twelfth-century Andalus— 
note especially the purist effort by Ibn Rushd (Averroes; d. 1198) to reinstate in 
commentary mode the Aristotelian/Farabian scientific outlook as the foundation of all 
understanding, after Ghazali's and Ibn Sina's rereadings; and the influence achieved by 
the Jewish philosopher Maimonides (d. 1204) of Cordoba. From Toledo began the 
mainly Christian project of translating the Qur'an and Arabic philosophical texts into 
Latin. But the former served mainly for launching ignorant polemics,” while the latter 
(along with James of Venice's renderings of the Greek Aristotle) fertilized thirteenth- 
century scholasticism, but were not seen by most Muslims as representative of their 
civilization, and anyway were vigorously resisted, as in the 1277 Parisian ban on 
doctrines derived from Aristotle (notably the eternity of the world) and his Arabic 
students such as Avicenna and Averroes (e.g. emanation). At the other end of 
Christendom the Syriac Renaissance—represented preeminently by the polymath 
Gregory Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286), whose Candelabrum has been compared to his 
contemporary Aquinas's Summa theologica—was of short duration and perhaps too 
tributary to Islamic scholarship, especially Ibn Sina. Looking at other non-Muslim 
spiritual or intellectual syntheses achieved over the last millennium, whether in 


Renaissance Florence (in the shadow of the Ottomans!) or the salons of Enlightenment 
Paris frequented by Gibbon, or the secular universities of contemporary Europe and 
America, we can say that none has been in a position to encounter Islam as a known 
quantity, far less as a respected interlocutor. Those, especially in early modern Europe, 
who did achieve critical distance from all three monotheisms were more likely to spend 
their energies polemicizing “de tribus impostoribus” than actively pursuing truth through 
reason. This cliché too probably arose not far from tenth-century Baghdad, since where 
else could one ironize Moses, Jesus and Muhammad impartially? We still have a way 


to go before we replicate the wide-ranging discussions which occurred in that far-off 
place. 


PISA/THE LATIN WEST 


If, then, the First Millennium makes so much sense, does it make nonsense of other 
periodizations? The answer is a clear negative. I have already emphasized that it is no 
alternative to the already existing periodizations based on the Arsacid and Sasanian 
dynasties in Iran, the Roman Empire, late Antiquity, East Rome ("Byzantium"), and 
early Islam. It is a parallel periodization with its own logic and usefulness, which also 
helps contextualize the others just enumerated. But what of its effect on the periods 
either side of it, Antiquity more broadly conceived, and the Middle Ages? 

Early Antiquity—the ancient Near East, "classical" Greece, and the Hellenistic period 
including the Roman Republic—will assuredly feel some gravitational pull from the 
arrival of this large and dynamic presence in place of or alongside “late Antiquity.” It 
would make sense for students of the ancient world to pay more attention to those 
religious and intellectual systems which originated in the First or even Second 
Millennium BCE but developed or matured in the First Millennium CE: the Avestan from 
c. 1000 BCE, and the Mosaic from the first half of the First Millennium BCE. (The Vedas, 
from c. 1500 BCE, were already fixed before the Common Era.) Mazdaism and Judaism, 
but also Aristotelianism and Roman law, could do with being pulled closer to the focus 
of research, just as the broad category of ancient monotheism has been of late.9 Among 
geographical regions, Iran and Arabia are obvious candidates for further integration. 
None of these subjects is so obscure or peripheral that interest in it can be dismissed as 
teleologically inspired; some even constitute independent disciplines; yet none can as 
yet be called central to the concerns of general ancient historians. One that can— 
imperial Rome—also demands reassessment in the light of the First Millennium, of 
which it is part. Ancient historians focus on its political history and the workings of 
empire; students of Judaism and Christianity also assign it high importance, but from 
their own sectarian perspective. Neither the compartmentalization nor the sectarianism 
is favored by the First Millennium viewing point. 

It is historians of the medieval West, though, who will be most affected by attention to 
the First Millennium. The idea that important evolutions occur across Europe and West 


Asia in the period around the beginning of the Second Millennium has in fact been 
gaining ground of late, and it is widely agreed that if one is to identify what it means to 
be “medieval,” it is to the period just after 1000 CE that one had best look, with the 
expansion of Christianity and the establishment of new polities in northern and eastern 
Europe, the extension and reform of ecclesiastical structures and religious orders, the 
formation of dynastic cults and the development of social categories, for example 
through the growth of bureaucracies, or the rise of a self-conscious aristocracy in the 
East Roman Empire.?! The prominence attached to Islam within the First Millennium 
framework, though, will be harder for medievalists to accommodate, given that they still 
see it as peripheral to their remit. First Millennium studies encourage us to chart a 
Eurasian dynamic, especially c. 1000 as the Eurasian Hinge, uneasily poised between 
the collapse of Abbasid power, the coming of the Seljuks and the intrusion of the 
Crusaders, opens up to interaction with the flanking but very different worlds of Central 
Asia and Latin Europe, and all are slowly integrated into a widening system of 
exchange culminating in the later thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. °? 

I would emphasize the term “evolution” rather than the idea that there came a 
“turning point” into an entirely different era. There was a critical intensification of 
tendencies already under way, which had first become apparent through the Carolingian 
and Macedonian renaissances and the stimulation offered by Abbasid trade.9? It is often 
said that the Muslim world has no need of renaissances; but here too we see, c. 1000 
CE/400 AH, a maturation of Islamic civilization—and its obverse: Ibn Sina’s impatience 
with writing commentaries on Greek texts, or the disappearance of churches from the 
urban tissue.?^ Then, the twelfth-century Renaissance in the Latin West reflects the rise 
of an intellectually, militarily, and commercially far more focused Europe, partly thanks 
to stimulus from the Muslim world. Between on the one hand the First Millennium and 
the dynamics arising from it, and on the other hand the Italian Renaissance anticipated 
in the twelfth-century Renaissance, the autonomy of the “Middle Ages" is undeniably 
squeezed. Even more so when one takes into account the wish of some students of 
early modern Europe to annex the half-millennium from 1250 to 1750, or even a whole 
millennium, 800 to 1800.96 

The boundary between the First Millennium and the Middle Ages is especially 
uncertain in Asia—as indeed is the applicability of medievalism at all, either here or 
elsewhere in the Islamic world. In arguing for a periodization ending around the year 
1000, I have mentioned certain individuals whose work resumes the period and 
symbolizes that *end," but also stands for new developments pending or already under 
way. Ibn Sina fuses Aristotle and Muslim theology into a distinctive synthesis which, 
thanks also to Ghazali's openness to the Sufi dimension, echoed for centuries to come. 
Birüni draws his readers’ attention to the utterly alien civilization of India, in 
acculturating to which Muslim invaders were to be challenged as nowhere else. 
Ferdowsi's historical epic sets the tone of Iranian national consciousness for a 
millennium to come, and still counting. All three of these men from Iran's eastern 
peripheries belonged to one of those fertile worlds where cultural zones overlap, in their 
case the Iranian and Islamic Commonwealths. Arabic remained the language of culture. 


Ibn Sina and Birüni wrote Arabic, and Birüni criticized scholars who used Persian. But 
the Arab lands between Tigris and Nile, although then as now more visible to the 
European eye, had lost both cultural and political impetus.^7 The East, by contrast, was 
confident, resilient and, above all, absorbent. Where the Arabs failed to assimilate the 
Crusaders (who took Christian brides, and paraded them in public instead of locking 
them up at home), the Iranian world made Sunni Muslims out of the Seljuks, and 
eventually the Mongols too. The Seljuks went on to create a vast empire in Iran and the 
Fertile Crescent but also Anatolia, where they drew cultural inspiration from East Rome 
and even the Crusaders as well as Iran and the Arab world, and were then absorbed by 
the Ottomans. The Mongols went down in Arabic and European history as a scourge, but 
they opened up Asian trade and brought a new efflorescence to the arts and scholarship 
of Iran. Their Ilkhanid and then Timurid states prepared the way for the Safavids; 
Iranized Mongols founded the Mughal dynasty in India. By the 1520s, all three of the 
great empires were in place which, as I observed at the outset of chapter 1, framed a 
self-confident Muslim world from the Danube to the Ganges into the eighteenth century 
and the age of European colonial conquest. 

In the 1780s Gibbon placed this Asiatic world at the culmination of what he must by 
then have realized was his thoroughly misnamed though (in part for its title) 
commercially successful Decline and fall of the Roman Empire. Attention to the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453 served to excuse the title; but East Rome's cultural and symbolic 
status had long since ceased to be matched by any political clout. In his last chapters, 
Gibbon reverted to Old Rome on the Tiber and briefly gestured forward to the revival of 
classical culture which heralded the rise of Europe. Gibbon's emphasis on Oriental 
empires and bracketing of medieval Europe was evidently intended to provoke a 
Catholic historiographical tradition which saw the classical revival and European 
Modernity as having been prepared by the Church. One recalls, too, his emphasis on the 
rationality of Islam, in covert opposition to orthodox Christian Trinitarianism. No 
wonder Gibbon's posterity has generally declined to read beyond volume 3. 

The First Millennium periodization should not be construed as sanctioning Gibbon's 
provocation, but rather as offering an alternative way out of Antiquity in the spirit of 
his innovative, neglected later volumes. The European/Christian and Asiatic/Islamic 
exits from Antiquity are not unrelated to each other. No amount of adulation of Charles 
the Great can persuade an impartial observer that “Europe” was born already in 800. 
Here, Catholic historiography truly overreached itself. But from the middle of the 
eleventh century onward it is indeed arguable that Europe comes into focus, and not in 
isolation from the world of Islam. I for a time considered acknowledging this by offering 
two Epilogues, one looking forward to the Eastern evolutions I have just sketched, the 
other returning to Pisa, at whose Scuola Normale Superiore these chapters were first 
tried out as three lectures in 2009. It seems preferable to emphasize instead the 
connectivity of these worlds; but Pisa is not at all a bad place to do that. 

From about 1050, Pisa grew fabulously wealthy on its Saracen wars and the conquest 
of Corsica, Sardinia, and the Balearic Islands.?? After the naval victory granted by the 
Virgin Mary off Palermo in 1063, the present duomo was begun the following year on a 


colossal scale with few parallels in Europe at that time. Inscriptions on the facade 
record that spoils of victory provided the funds, and compare the architect Buscheto to 
Odysseus and Daedalus (and Pisa therefore to ancient Greece). The duomo’s axial 
relationship to the new circular baptistery built in 1153, and their setting amid the 
Campo dei Miracoli, mirrored the Aqsa Mosque and the Dome of the Rock on the Haram 
al-Sharif in Jerusalem. The Crusaders called the Dome of the Rock the *Temple of the 
Lord" and the Aqsa the *Temple of Solomon"; while the Pisans built an upgraded version 
in the heart of their city,” and imagined themselves latter-day Children of Israel 
struggling against the Midianites of 

Mahdiya, the Saracen emporium on the Tunisian coast." Commercial competition and 
holy war were henceforth powerful mutually reinforcing motives, culminating in the 
First Crusade and ensuring a Latin presence throughout the Mediterranean for the first 
time since the fall of the Western Roman Empire. The foundations for the revival of 
Europe were being laid, and a first step had been taken toward the wider thirteenth- 
century Eurasian integration mentioned above. 

Among other mementos of the East to be seen in Pisa was the famous mid-sixth- 
century codex of Justinian’s Digest, plundered from Amalfi perhaps not long after the 
Pisan conquest in the mid-1130s, and now known after its present home as the Littera 
Florentina. This manuscript was to play a major part in the revival of Roman law in the 
West.”° On the city's lesser churches—not the marble-clad cathedral—we can still admire 
numerous colorful glazed bacini (bowls) of Islamic origin, glinting in the sunlight and 
proclaiming rather more, perhaps, than just the Pisans’ success in strong-arming 
themselves into the profitable North African and Levantine markets.”* 

As for the eleventh-century copper-alloy griffin that once adorned the apex of the 
cathedral’s eastern pediment, and is now exhibited in the Museo dell’Opera del 
Duomo," it not only is a very superior relation of the bacini, conveying the same 
message, but may also serve as an emblem for both the wider context and the distinctive 
character of our First Millennium. As a motif the griffin, half eagle half lion, goes back 
to the ancient Near East, whence it entered Greek art in the Orientalizing period. The 
Umayyads established an early vogue for metal animal sculptures in the Islamic world. 
The monumental Pisan specimen is probably a product of the eleventh century, and 
perhaps came from Mahdiya as booty when the Pisans captured it in 1087, or from 
Spain or the Balearic Islands. For all its ancient roots, the extreme stylization of the Pisa 
griffin makes its Islamic origin unmistakable, even without the Arabic benediction 
inscribed on it. The great mythical beast has fascinated art historians. They have 
assigned it every provenance from Khurasan via North Africa to Spain (just as Ibn Sina’s 
philosophical legacy was developed as much in Andalusia as in Iran). That in itself 
speaks volumes about the cultural coherence of the Islamic Commonwealth at the end of 
the First Millennium. 

The merchants of Pisa well knew who the worthwhile enemy was, for plunder and 
trading concessions but also cultural prestige by association. It was Latin Europe, not 
the Islamic world, which felt the need to reconnect to the extraordinarily complex and 
rich civilizational dynamic that arose, mainly in the East, during the First Millennium. 


The rationale and history of this reconnection were gradually assigned to oblivion as the 
Second Millennium wore on, and the history of Europe came to be written according to 
other priorities and from different angles. The good news, at the beginning of the Third 
Millennium, is that this is no longer an option. 
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PROSPECTS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


CHAPTER 1 


Comparing the opening chapters of the Cambridge history of Islam (1970) with those of its 
successor, the New Cambridge history of Islam (2010), one observes how European and 
American Islamology now acknowledges the rise of late Antiquity, and studies the 
seventh-century Arab conquests and the birth of Islam against the background of Iranian 
and Roman rivalry in and around Arabia—also of the development, both separately and 
interactively, of the region’s religious traditions, Mazdaism, Judaism, and Christianity. 
The Berlin-Brandenburg Academy of Sciences Corpus Coranicum project, and in 
particular Angelika Neuwirth’s Der Koran als Text der Spátantike: Ein europdischer Zugang 
(Berlin 2010), applies this perception to study of the Qur'an and its rabbinic and 
patristic antecedents. Late Antiquity and Islam are both emerging from the mutual 
isolation in which they once were studied. This makes research more demanding than 
when it was conducted independently, and with minimal mutual awareness, by students 
of Middle Persian, Greek, or Arabic, and mostly concentrating on either pre- or post- 
seventh-century events. But for a recent example of the payoff, see Parvaneh 
Pourshariati, Decline and fall of the Sasanian Empire: The Sasanian-Parthian confederacy and 
the Arab conquest of Iran (2008), revising our understanding of underdocumented Sasanid 
Iran by using both Arabic and Persian sources from the Islamic period to study 
continuities in social structures through the seventh century. 

These wide horizons in both space and time had already been surveyed by Edward 
Gibbon back in the 1780s. After narrating the fifth-century decline and fall of Old Rome 
on the Tiber, Gibbon took two unpredictable decisions: first to follow the fortunes of 
New Rome on the Bosphorus rather than recounting the familiar tale of Papacy and 
Christian Germanic Empire; and second to allow himself to be distracted by the seventh- 
century Arab defeat of East Rome into investigating the rise of the Caliphate and Islam, 
and of subsequent Muslim empires down to the Ottomans. He penned a surprisingly 
positive assessment of both Muhammad and the Qur'an. This latter part of Gibbon's 
masterpiece is remarkably little read or appreciated, even by John Pocock in his 
monumental survey of Gibbon's thought world, Barbarism and religion. The sources, 


purpose, and repercussions of the treatment of Islam in Decline and fall are in need of 
examination. 


CHAPTER 2 


Along with the work of Pourshariati, another major attempt to draw the Sasanids into 
the wider picture is Matthew Canepa’s The two eyes of the earth: Art and ritual of kingship 
between Rome and Sasanian Iran (Berkeley 2009), examining the impact of Sasanid art on 
East Rome from the third to the seventh centuries, and the mechanisms—commercial, 
diplomatic, and military—by which artistic motifs and styles were transmitted. Raised 
awareness of the artistic cross-pollination that existed between these two pre-Islamic 
empires ought to help Islamic art historians understand better the highly diverse origins 
of Umayyad art in particular. My own discussion of Umayyad style in chapter 10 of 
Qusayr 'Amra (2004) treated its Roman and Iranian antecedents too much as separate 


strands and took insufficiently into account the interactions Canepa has now described. 

As I argue in chapter 2, art historians have played a leading role in fostering contacts 
between late antique and early Islamic studies. It is important, though, to understand 
the tensions between formalism and cultural, intellectual, and literary approaches to art 
and architecture. A major figure on the formalist side was Josef Strzygowski, and my 
engagement with him has made me aware how little we understand his controversial 
career and thought. Rejection of Strzygowski’s racial theories has developed into a 
damnatio memoriae extremely damaging to the study of art historiography. There are 
signs this is lifting, which offers an opportunity to a courageous researcher. 

Strzygowski’s highlighting of the vigor of Oriental traditions called in question the 
“decline” that dominated Romanocentric perceptions of late Antiquity. There we see of 
course the influence of Gibbon—but, by contrast, one is struck how little Gibbon treats 
the Muslim world in terms of decline. The eclipse of the Abbasids is forgotten amid the 
magnificence of the Seljuks and the Ottomans’ aspiration to deck themselves “with the 
trophies of the new and the ancient Rome” (68:3.976). Still, decline is the dominant 
theme in subsequent European histories of Islam, and is only now beginning to be 
questioned. The habit of “setting up” classical Islam by making it a Golden Age, and 
then writing off the next millennium of its history, conveys a rather obvious political 
subtext ripe for more systematic and incisive exposure than it has yet received (even by 
Edward Said). 


CHAPTER 3 


In developing my argument for the First Millennium, I show how this periodization, or 
at least certain mutually compatible elements of it, is implicit in several monotheist 
historians who lived during the centuries in question. Among these Christian and Muslim 
writers, by far the least known is Elias of Nisibis (d. 1046), who wrote in both Arabic 


and Syriac and covered the First Millennium—albeit as the culmination of a history that 
starts from Adam—with attention to Iran, Rome, and the Caliphate. As a bishop at the 
very heart of the Fertile Crescent who also engaged in theological debates with Muslims, 
this unusual bird’s-eye view of our subject came naturally to Elias. With him, my 
argument begins to draw on the geo-strategic centrality and literary legacy of the Syriac 
world, an approach further elaborated in chapters 4 (geographical framework) and 5 
(Aristotelianism). While a monograph on Elias is certainly a desideratum, a large-scale 
synthetic account of the Syro-Arabic Christian world, overlapping Iran, Rome, and 
Arabia, before and after Muhammad, would revolutionize our historical perspective. A 


start has been made by Sidney Griffith, The Church in the shadow of the Mosque: Christians 
and Muslims in the world of Islam (2008), concentrating on theological and philosophical 
literature in Arabic. 


CHAPTER 4 


Closely linked to the role of the Syro-Arabic world is the question of cultural 
commonwealth, for the Iranian and East Roman spheres of influence overlapped both 
there and in the Caucasus. This overlapping of cultural zones raises in acute form the 
problem of how to define commonwealth, political as well as cultural. Once the vast 
Abbasid Caliphate succumbs to its centrifugal forces in the tenth century and generates a 
new commonwealth, the problem of definition acquires an Islamic dimension too. The 
concept of commonwealth, popularized by Dimitri Obolensky’s The Byzantine 
Commonwealth: Eastern Europe 500-1453 (1971) and developed with reference to the 
Christian East from the fourth century onward in my Empire to commonwealth (1993), 
has of late been critically reexamined, and somewhat undermined with regard to 
Orthodox Eastern Europe and Russia, with the impact of shared faith on political 
allegiance being called in question (see the works by J. Shepard and C. Raffensperger 
referred to above [4:74, 77]). There is also the question of whether the Latin West 
should be regarded as an extension of Constantinople’s cultural zone, or an independent 
commonwealth. Given the current taste for comparative histories of empire, a more 
systematic comparison of cultural commonwealths seems to be called for. 

The Iranian cultural zone reaches well into Central Asia, and the Sasanians were 
obliged to attend at least as much to threats from steppe empires as from East Rome. 
Central Asian population movements were also related to the fall of the Roman Empire 
in the West. Yet the tendency of European and North American historians to treat Latin 
Europe as the privileged exit from Antiquity, and the harbinger of modernity, works 
against serious attention to Central Asia in the overall historical narrative. By shifting 
the geographical frame of reference eastward, Before and after Muhammad raises the 


question of whether these two peripheral regions, Central Asia and Western Europe, 
ought to be given more equal weighting. 


CHAPTER 5 


The final three chapters of Before and after Muhammad illustrate how intellectual and 


spiritual traditions benefit from, and support, longer periodizations. In chapter 5 I 
highlight Aristotelianism because it was until recently upstaged by the Platonist strand 
in late Greek thought, but also for the role played especially by the Organon in polemic 
within and between Judaism, Christianity and Islam. Thanks to translation into English, 
the Alexandrian commentaries on Aristotle are now widely accessible; and even Syriac 
Aristotelianism has latterly been the object of intense research in Paris and Cardiff. It is 
still almost unheard of, though, for even a collaborative venture to cover the whole 
history of First Millennium Aristotelianism—and still that is not the whole story, since 
translations from both Arabic and Greek gave Aristotle a new lease of life in the Latin 
world too, from the twelfth century. There is also a major and influential group of 
pseudo-Aristotelian texts, which must be incorporated in this narrative, because for 
those who produced and read them they were genuine Aristotle, with remarkably few 
questions asked. 

Although the translation of Aristotle from Greek via Syriac into Arabic is well-trodden 
territory, it remains unclear how exactly this project related to the rational reflection on 
the Quran, which almost from the outset came naturally to some followers of 
Muhammad and seems, at least initially, not to have been indebted to the Greek 


tradition. Before and after Muhammad emerged, in part, from an earlier, unpublished 


book on Rational Islam. The project would be best continued by an expert on Arabic 
thought. Meanwhile, the Zaydi libraries of Yemen and the two Firkovich collections in 
Saint Petersburg continue to yield unexpected treasures of Mu'tazili theology; while the 
Intellectual History of the Islamicate World research unit, headed by Sabine Schmidtke 
at the Freie Universitat Berlin, has been vigorously publishing and studying them since 
2011. 


Chapter 6 


The Firkovich collections are also one of the main sources of new information about the 
revival of Jewish philosophy under the Abbasids, and the rationalist opponents of 
rabbinism known as Karaites. Both trends were influenced by Mu'tazilite theology, as 
were many Christian thinkers in the Caliphate. In tenth-century Baghdad there was 
considerable interaction between intellectual representatives of Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam. Putting together the new materials constantly coming to light, and the 
accounts in various sources, some well known, of the gatherings (majalis) at which 
scholars debated their differences, it ought to be possible to paint a more compelling 
picture than is yet available of this uniquely well-informed and tolerant moment in 
Eurasian intellectual history. 

The parallel and to some extent comparative account, in chapters 5 and 6, of First 


Millennium exegetical cultures poses questions about the relationships between these 
traditions (especially the rabbinic and Muslim strands), and the role of reason as well as 
revelation. I have placed particular stress on philosophy and law, in order to underline 
that the First Millennium is more than just a periodization in the history of monotheism. 
In one very important respect, the legal strand is unique in that it produced a thorough 
codification in the time of Justinian, the Corpus iuris civilis. Nothing as all-embracing, 
systematic, and utterly authoritative (or deadening, depending on your viewpoint!) 
emerged from either the philosophy schools or the Talmudists, Christian fathers, and 
mutakallimün. That raises an obvious and fundamental point about the political, 
organizational, and economic support presupposed by such wide-ranging intellectual 
syntheses. There needed to be imperial backing and interest—both Christianity and 
Islam disposed of that, at least at certain moments. But there had to be consensus too. 
That was infinitely more elusive in the sphere of religion than in that of law. In other 
words, a periodization may primarily be built on concepts, if they are of sufficient 
importance; but a narrative history must introduce the power factor, and ask how that 
molds as well as propagates the ideas. And when there is no central authority committed 
to fostering the tradition in question, as was the case for Judaism and later Greek 
philosophy, what role might be played by other, perhaps more local, social elites? These 
are questions I shall touch on, necessarily, in the narrative history of the First 
Millennium on which I am now at work. 

To close these brief notes on future work: they and the book they conclude are largely 
indebted to a tradition of European and North American research on Islam—and indeed 
everything else herein discussed. But the particularity of the tradition is conspicuous in 
the case of Islam, since on this subject there is a parallel tradition in the Muslim world. 
Western scholars' attention to this tradition is rarely very extensive, while contemporary 
Muslim scholarship in “Muslim” languages often ignores its Western counterpart or 
treats it with suspicion—see now Jacob Lassner's Jews, Christians, and the abode of Islam: 
Modern scholarship, medieval realities (2012). This is not to deny that the Muslim tradition 
has been considerably influenced, whether positively or reactively, by the West's more 
general secularism, rationalism and so forth. A thoughtful recent book by Thomas Bauer, 
Die Kultur der Ambiguitdt: Eine andere Geschichte des Islams (2011), draws attention to the 
way in which Muslim fundamentalist rejection of traditionally acceptable polysemy and 
ambiguity in the Qur'an and elsewhere, in favor of only one meaning for each passage, 
is really a response to universalizing, hegemonial Western discourse. But the Muslim 
scholars who are more widely and profitably read in Europe and North America are 
those who work there and have absorbed that way of thinking, or at least express 
themselves in those terms, while often displaying a profounder acquaintance than their 
non-Muslim colleagues with research published in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and so forth. 
Such scholars are ever more numerous, and probably offer our best hope for combining 
traditional and contemporary Muslim thought with the wide horizons imposed by the 
global turn in Western research. 


1 Cf. Y. Congar, “Du bon usage de Denzinger,” in id., Situation et taches présentes de la théologie (Paris 1967) 111-33. 
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